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Energy  is  the  power  of  the  Ruler  of 
the  Universe. 

The  energy  available  to  man  is  limited 
only  by  the  measure  of  his  self  -control  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  'Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself," 
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The  law  of  the  Universe  provides  that  the 
individual  may  only  secure  his  development  as  a 
member  of  an  association,  and  his  development 
is  limited  by  the  measure  of  his  concentration 
upon  the  development  of  the  associations  of  which 
he  is  a  member. 

Proof   of  one    instance    to    the   contrary 
discredit  this  book. 
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All  human  "systems"  of  government 
are  necessarily  misleading,  because  we 
only  secure  power  in  life  by  conforming 
to  the  plan  laid  down  for  us  by  the  Ruler 
of  the  Universe. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  following  pages,  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
he  facts  of  existence  as  I  have  seen  them,  in  the  practical 
peration  of  the  national  life  of  New  Zealand. 

In  order  to  reach  the  truth  about  these  facts,  I  have 
:>und  it  necessary  to  strip  from  them  a  great  collection 
'  false  ideas  that  have  accumulated  about  them. 

In  the  end  I  was  driven  to  rely  only  upon  those  facts 
;hat  are  capable  of  practical  demonstration  in  our  daily 
ives 

When,  however,  I  came  to  a  comprehensive  review  of 
these  demonstrable  facts  it  became  clear  that  there  is  a 
simple  view  of  the  Universe,  and  its'  government,  with 
ivhich  every  fact  within  my  knowledge  is  consistent. 

In  this  view  it  may  be  seen  that  if  we  but  decline  to 
relieve  the  false  ideas  that  have  become  prevalent  about 
the  facts  of  existence, — and  rely  only  upon  demonstrable 
facts,  there  is  a  life  of  perfect  simplicity  and  wonderful 
enjoyment  available  to  each  of  us. 

It  becomes  clear  that  there  is  available  to  us  in  the 
operation  of  our  national  life  in  New  Zealand,  a  know 
ledge  of  the  whole  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Universe. 

Such  a  statement  is  plainly  either  ridiculous,  or  of 
supreme  importance ;  but  the  test  is  quite  simple,  because 
if  one  demonstrable  fact  can  be  proved  which  is  either 
inconsistent  with,  or  not  explained  in,  this  view  of  life, 
"hen  my  claim  fails. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  claim  that  will  stand  this  test, 
what  is  called  a  certainty,  in  practical  life,  and  we  can 
ive  no  greater  certainty  than  a  fact  to  which  we  know 
no  exception. 

In   this   view    of   life   there   will   be    found    a   simple 
ilanation  of  such  mysteries  or  problems,  as : — 

1.  The  origin  and  nature  of  energy. 

2.  The  origin  and  purpose  of  light  and  darkness. 
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3.  The  origin  and  purpose  of  heat  and  cold. 

4.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  what  is  called  the 

physical  or  material  form,   or  condition,   of 
life. 

5.  The  meaning  of  sex. 

6.  The  sense  in  which  man  is  a  child  of  God, 
made  in  His  image  or  likeness. 

7.  The  truth  about  religion. 

It  also  becomes  clear  that  there  is  only  one  governing 
law  in  life,  and  that  all  the  so-called  "laws,"  with  which 
our  philosophic  and  scientific  books  are  filled,  are  not 
fundamental  laws,  but  merely  practices,  or  conditions,  of 
natural  things,  all  of  which  are  temporary  and  imperfect. 

When  I  found  that  one  simple  law  or  principle  had 
determined  the  consequences  of  every  act  within  my 
knowledge,  I  felt  that  I  was  dealing  with  fundamental 
things,  and  realised  the  danger  of  religious  controversy. 

I  then  studied  the  New  Testament  teaching  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  this  difficulty. 

I  found,  however,  that  in  brushing  aside,  from  the 
demonstrable  facts  of  life,  the  false  ideas  that  had  accum 
ulated  about  them,  I  had  merely  disclosed  a  law  that  had 
already  been  revealed  by  Jesus,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
His  teaching,  the  truth  and  practical  wisdom  of  which 
have  been  hidden  from  modern  minds  by  this  accumula 
tion  of  false  ideas. 

I  was  then  in  this  dilemma;  either  I  had  to  face  the 
risk  of  religious  controversy,  or  impliedly  set  up  the  false 
claim  that  I  had  made  a  new  discovery. 

On  further  investigation,  however,  I  realised  that 
every  religious  creed,  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  is 
based  upon  the  fundamental  law  I  refer  to,  and  has  been, 
and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be,  of  practical  use  to  many 
people  in  their  search  for  the  truth  of  life. 

It  will  be  found  then,  that  what  I  am  writing  does  not, 
in  any  way,  reflect  upon  any  religious  creed,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  will,  if  true,  be  helpful  to  all. 
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As  a  business  man,  I  have  found  intense  interest  in  the 
justification,  this  view  of  life  affords,  of  the  business 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

This  teaching,  viewed  in  association  with  the  demon 
strable  facts  I  am  describing,  is,  in  its  literal  and  obvious 
meaning,  seen  to  be  perfect,  and  to  comprehend  all  human 
enterprise. 

It  may  be  s'een  also  that  no  enjoyment  in  life,  of  any 
Mnd,  is  ever  secured  except  in  conformity  with  the 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

The  explanation  of  this  novel  view  of  this  teaching, 
is,  that  the  only  thing  enjoyable  in  life  is  the  use  of 
energy  or  power,  and  that  Jesus  taught  only  the  law  of 
the  Universe,  which  governs  the  use  of  this  energy. 

He  summed  up  this  law  in  the  phrase — "Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  and,  when  the  facts  of  life  are 
examined,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  use  of  energy  is  only 
secured  in  life,  to  the  extent  this  law  is  complied  with. 

Our  difficulty  in  recognising  the  operation  of  this  law 
arises  largely  from  our  knowledge  that  evil  people  can 
often  overcome  good  people  in  life,  and  this  fact  has 
seemed  to  us  to  imply  a  defect  in  the  government  of  the 
Universe. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  power  by  which  an 
evil  act  is  done,  is  secured  in  just  the  same  way  as  power 
is  secured  for  a  good  act,  namely — by  organising  natural 
things — such  as  the  natural  things  that  go  to  make  up 
one 's  own  body — in  conformity  with  the  Universal  law ; 
that  is,  in  conformity  with  the  rule,  "Love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself." 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  by  compliance  with  the  gov 
erning  law  of  the  Universe,  power  may  be  secured  either 
for  a  good,  or  an  evil,  purpose;  and  it  will  be  realised 
that  this  must  be  so,  if  we  are  to  have  the  gift  of  free 
will  in  life;  otherwise  we  would  be  merely  puppets. 

•  It  will  be  found  also,  that  the  only  difference  between 
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the  good,  and  the  evil,  act  in  life,  is  that  the  former 
develops  power,  while  the  latter  wastes  or  loses  it. 

The  only  good  in  life  therefore  is  the  development  of 
energy  or  power,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  when 
the  demonstrable  facts  of  existence  are  examined,  that 
this  energy  or  power  is  controlled  by,  in  other  words,  is 
the  power  of,  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  only  thing  that  is  enjoyable  in 
life  is  the  use  of  what  may  be  conveniently  called  the 
power  of  God,  and  that  the  only  good  aim  in  life  is  the 
development  of  this  power. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  conformity  with  the 
universal  law,  as  taught  by  Jesus,  and  as  seen  in  our 
daily  lives,  does  not  mean  a  narrow  or  limited  life,  or  a 
life  of  self-sacrifice  OT  self-denial.  It  is  just  the  contrary. 
Our  duty  coincides  with  our  interest,  which  lies  in 
having  as  full"  an  enjoyment  of  life  as  we  can  develop 
for  ourselves;  whereby  we  are  always  developing,  in  the 
Universe,  a  knowledge  and  use  of  the  power  of  God. 

It  becomes  clear  also  that  conformity  with  the  advice,. 
"Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  is  not,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  impracticable  for  business  purposes.  The 
operation  of  this  rule  or  law  is  inevitable.  It  is  the  only 
way  by  which  the  use  of  power  may  be  secured  for  any 
purpose,  and  it  is  only  while  in  this  path,  and  to  the 
extent  we  are  in  it,  that  we  ever  do  secure  the  use 
of  power. 

The  general  view,  therefore,  that  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  ideal,  but  not  practicable,  will  be  found  to  be 
wholly  false.  There  is  no  other  way  to  power  or  enjoyment 
than  the  way  He  taught,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  our 
power  and  enjoyment,  in  this  life,  if  we  but  follow 
that  teaching. 

What  "Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,'1  means,  may 
be  realised  by  anyone  who  understands  the  British  games 
of  cricket  and  football.  In  these  games,  it  will  be  found 
that,  while  the  individual  is  always  seeking  his  own 
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enjoyment,  he  is  not  only  developing  his  own  power,  but 
also  the  power  of  the  members  of  his  own,  and  opposing, 
teams,  and  the  general  tendency  is  to  mutual  goodwill. 
In  other  words,  every  true  player  of  these  games,  in 
relation  both  to  the  members  of  his  own,  and  the  oppos 
ing,  team,  obeys  the  injunction,  "whatsoever  you  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  you  also  to  them. ' ' 

It  is  said  that  this  form  of  government  is  not 
practicable  for  national  enterprise,  but  this  is  not  true, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  power,  and  no  nearer  approach 
to  that  way  has  been  secured  than  is  found  in  cricket  and 
football,  and  it  is  only  to  the  extent  that  we  conform  to 
the  principle  of  this  government,  which  is  "Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  that  we  gain  power  in  national 
enterprise. 

In  the  compass  of  this  work,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  do  more  than  give  a  faint  indication  of  the  view  of 
the  Universe  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  I  am  writing 
out  of  reflection  upon  innumerable  acts  in  my  experience, 
and  I  find  that  words  form  a  hopelessly  inadequate 
medium  for  expressing  the  practical  operation  of  life, 
from  any  novel  point  of  view. 

It  will  be  necessary,  before  this  view  can  be  generally 
understood,  that  it  be  investigated  and  described  by 
experts  in  the  different  branches  of  national  life,  and  my 
purpose,  in  writing  this  book,  is  to  record  and  publish 
what  I  have  seen,  in  the  hope  that  such  an  investigation 
may  be  undertaken. 

I  am  told  that  I  am  raising  unnecessary  obstacles  by 
mixing  up  business  and  religion ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
purpose  of  each  of  these  things  is  the  development  of 
the  same  power,  and  we  cannot  have  full  development, 
except  where  there  is  a  perfect  fusion  of  the  two. 

Until  this  truth  is  recognised  in  national  enterprise, 
we  cannot  have  peace,  either  national,  or  international. 

F.  G.  DALZIELL. 
Wellington,  N.Z.,  April,  1919. 


CHAPTER  I. 


LIFE  AND  ITS  GOVERNING  LAW. 

In  this  book  it  is  claimed: — 

1.  That  all  that  happens  in  life  is  the  association  of 
natural  things  with  one  another. 

2.  That  every  act  of  every  kind  in  the  Universe  is 
an  association  of  this  nature. 

3.  That   every   such   act  is   governed   absolutely   and 
inevitably  by  a  simple  law  or  principle   which   may   be 
described  as  the  law  of  unity  or  harmony  or  love ;  that  is 
to  say,  this  law  requires  that  there  must  be  unity  in  every 
act  in  life,  so  that  unity  in  association,  is  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  conflict,  or  friction,  is  disobedience. 

This,  then,  is  a  comprehensive  statement  of  life  and 
its  governing  law. 

In  the  daily  life  of  any  human  being,  there  are 
thousands  of  distinct  acts;  for  instance,  each  breath  we 
draw,  each  heartbeat,  and  every  thought,  is  a  separate 
act,  and  if  any  one  of  these  acts,  or  any  other  act  of  any 
kind  in  nature,  can  be  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  this 
claim,  then  my  contention  will  be  disproved. 

If,  however,  no  one  can  find  such  an  inconsistent  act, 
then  it  inevitably  follows  that  a  truth  of  wonderful  value 
has  been  disclosed  to  us. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  the  only  knowledge  that  can 
be  of  use  to  us  is  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  this 
simple  law  in  its  different  manifestations  in  the  universe, 
and  every  scientific  or  philosophic  work  of  reference  of 
every  kind,  will  need  to  be  remodelled,  and  based  upon 
this  law. 

These  works  are  at  present  based  upon  a  host  of  so- 
called  natural  laws,  the  existence  of  which  is  necessarily 
inconsistent  with  the  absolute  control  of  the  law  I  am 
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describing;  so  that  if  a  single  one  of  these  laws  can  be 
shown,  by  practical  demonstration,  to  operate  in  the 
universe,  then  my  claim  is  condemned. 

It  will  be  found,  I  suggest,  that  these  so-called  laws 
are  merely  customs,  or  practices,  or  conditions,  of  natural 
things,  of  different  degrees  of  permanency. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  WRITER'S  EXPERIENCE. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  how  it  comes  about  that 
a  fact  of  such  universal  importance  is  disclosed  through 
one  who  has  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  lifetime  in 
New  Zealand,  without  having  achieved  anything  uncom 
mon  in  any  walk  in  life,  and  I  think  it  well,  therefore, 
to  explain  the  experience  that  has  led  to  the  making  of 
this  claim. 

I  am  in  a  position  of  one  who,  going  by  an  uncommon 
path,  has,  in  that  path,  secured  a  view  of  something 
valuable,  which  is  not  so  clearly  disclosed  in  other  paths 
of  life.  It  does  not  require  any  special  ability  to  describe, 
in  a  rough  way,  what  one  has  seen  in  this  manner,  and 
tluit  is  what  I  am  attempting  to  do. 

I  would  ask,  however,  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of 
everyone  in  my  efforts  to  express  what  I  find,  from  its 
novelty,  very  difficult  to  explain. 

I  began  the  investigations  that  led  to  this  work,  about 
five  years  ago,  being  drawn  thereto  by  a  desire  to  solve 
the  Labour  problem. 

I  had  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  while  our  ablest 
statesmen  had  never  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  basis  upon 
which  progressive  national  enterprise  could  be  maintained, 
our  business  organisers  could  establish  their  enterprises 
upon  a  dependable  basis,  and  it  then  occurred  to  me  to 
endeavour,  by  the  process  of  reflection  upon  my  o\vn 
experience,  to  arrive  at  a  sound  basis  for  national  enter 
prise. 

I  at  once  realised,  with  a  shock  of  surprise,  the  per 
fectly  obvious  fact,  that  there  could  be  involved  in 
national  enterprise,  and  private  business  enterprise,  only 
the  same  two  things,  namely  human  beings  and  property 
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— property  comprising  all  those  things  in  nature,  other 
than  human  beings,  over  which  man  regards  himself  as 
having,  from  time  to  time,  a  measure  of  control. 

It  then  became  obvious  that  the  sole  purpose  of  human 
enterprise,  of  every  kind,  is  the  extension  of  man's  know 
ledge  and  enjoyment  of  the  natural  things  of  which  the 
Universe  is  composed. 

A  little  later  I  went  to  England  for  two  and  a  half 
years  during  the  war,  and  devoted  my  time  there  to 
reflection,  and  writing  notes  upon,  this  subject  from  this 
point  of  view. 

Having  written  between  two  and  three  hundred  pages 
of  notes  upon  subjects  such  as:  Our  Legal  System,  Fin 
ance,  Medicine,  Farming,  Taxation,  the  Law  of  Supply 
and  Demand,  and  Unemployment,  I  found,  on  a  careful 
revision  of  them,  that  each  note  was,  in  its  essentials, 
largely  a  repetition  of  the  others,  and  I  was  able  to 
express,  in  a  few  pages,  the  essential  factors  involved  in 
the  whole  of  the  notes. 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the  explanation  of  the 
problem  might  lie  in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  simple 
common  basis  for  all  enterprise,  and  I  set  out  to  test  this 
thought,  by  examining  the  factors  involved  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  national  enterprise,  in  which  I  had 
experience. 

I  then  found,  what  I  had  not  realised  before,  that  I 
had  seen  the  practical  operation  of  all  the  essential 
branches  of  national  enterprise. 

I  found,  also,  in  watching  the  operations  of  national 
enterprise  in  England,  in  the  clear  light  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  necessities  of  the  war,  that  there  was  no 
essential  difference  between  these  operations  and  th;' 
operation  of  national  enterprise,  as  I  had  seen  it,  in 
New  Zealand. 

The  result  of  this  examination  was  that  I  found  no- 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  we  are  inevitably  gov 
erned  by — what  I  thought  at  first  to  be  a  series  of  natural 
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laws,  but  what  ultimately  proved  to  be — the  one  simple 
law  above  described. 

The  purpose  of  this  work,  then,  is  to  describe  the 
facts  of  life  as  I  have  seen  them,  which,  I  suggest, 
justify  the  conclusion  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
wonderful  new  era  in  human  progress.  It  has  been  sug 
gested  to  me  that,  instead  of  merely  describing  facts,  I 
should  endeavour  to  frame  a  plan  or  scheme  of  govern 
ment,  or  control,  of  enterprise,  based  upon  the  law  I 
have  described. 

I  am  not  adopting  this  course,  because  I  have  no 
special  qualifications  for  drawing  up  any  such  scheme, 
and,  moreover,  I  am  convinced  that,  if  this  view  of  life  is 
true,  it  is  clear  that  our  first  care  should  be  to  secure 
mutual  good-will  among  the  members  of  our  nation,  and 
an  essential  preliminary  to  this  purpose  is,  to  come  to 
agreement  as  to  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of 
this  good-will. 

It  is  clear  also,  that  while  the  world  is  in  its  present 
" molten"  condition,  is  an  opportune  time  to  examine 
the  foundation  upon  which  our  present  civilisation  is 
erected.  In  the  view  I  am  describing  this  foundation  is 
unreliable,  and  we  must  substitute  for  it  the  basis  of 
good-will,  that  is,  obedience  to  the  law,  if  we  wish  to 
erect  a  permanent  structure. 

It  has  been  urged  upon  me  also,  that  in  papers  and 
addresses  on  this  subject,  I  have  made  a  mistake  in 
referring  to  what  is  called  religion.  It  is  said  that  I  am 
unnecessarily  running  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  many 
people  who  otherwise  would  be  willing  to  help  me. 

I  know  that  these  suggestions  are  made  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  deal  with  this  matter, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  religion. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  Universe  is  governed  by  the 
simple  fundamental  law  I  have  referred  to,  then  religion 
and  business  enterprise  are  intimately  associated — tho 
two  have  the  common  purpose  of  securing  universal 
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obedience  to  this  law,  and  we  cannot  neglect  the  one  with 
out  injury  to  the  other. 

Moreover,  I  find,  what  we  would  naturally  expect, 
that  viewed  from  the  basis  of  this  law,  the  religious 
teaching  of  history  is  a  wonderful  store  of  wisdom, 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  business  enterprise,  and  I  have 
found  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  so  wonderfully 
true  that  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  power  to  do  any 
act  of  any  kind,  whether  good  or  evil,  except  in  accord 
ance  with  this  teaching.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  is 
essential  to  face  this  question.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  we  should  enter  upon  any  controversy  with  regard 
to  religious  creeds.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  that  every 
creed  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  is  true,  from  some 
point  of  view,  and  has  been,  and  doubtless  will  continue 
to  be,  of  value  to  many  people,  but  if  there  is  one  con 
trolling  law,  then  all  creeds  must  ultimately  be  reconciled 
in  the  common  aim  of  obedience  to  that  law. 

My  purpose,  then,  is  to  so  state  the  facts  of  life  that 
it  may  be  seen  that  all  our  difficulties  can  be  met  by  a 
common  obedience  to  the  simple  law  of  Unity,  or  Love. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INADEQUACY  OF  WORDS. 

In  attempting  to  express  in  writing  any  new  view  of 
life  one  is  at  once  met  by  the  fact  that  words  form  an 
utterly  inadequate  medium  of  expression  for  this  purpose. 

If  I  am  right  in  claiming  that  life  consists  solely  of 
acts  of  association,  then  it  follows  that  the  sole  purpose 
of  words  is  to  express  or  describe  these  acts. 

But  every  act  in  life,  however  simple,  involves  a  great 
number  of  other  acts,  and  each  act  is  in  some  degree 
different  from  every  other  act,  so  that  it  is  never  possible 
for  any  word  to  exactly  describe  any  two  acts ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  acts  themselves  being  different,  it  follows  that  both 
of  them  cannot  be  perfectly  described  by  the  same  word. 

Moreover,  all  people  understand  words,  descriptive  of 
any  act,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  understand  that  act. 
When,  therefore,  one  comes  to  describe  a  novel  view  of 
life,  the  difficulty  arises  that  one  must  use  words  in  a 
sense  somewhat  different  from  that  in  which  they  are 
customarily  used. 

I  am,  however,  in  this  book,  describing  only  facts  that 
are  within  my  own  knowledge.  I  am  not  setting  up  any 
opinion  or  theory  or  scheme  of  any  kind. 

When,  therefore,  anyone  disagrees  with  any  statement 
I  have  made,  I  hope  he  will  believe  that  I  have  no 
purpose  in  writing  other  than  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and 
try  to  realise  that  there  may  be  some  sense  in  which  that 
statement  may  be  true. 

The  test  my  work  must  submit  to,  is  the  most  exacting 
and  simple  one  that  could  be  imagined ;  the  universal  law 
I  have  described,  is  so  comprehensive  and  inevitable  that 
it  does  not  permit  of  any  exception  or  doubt  in  its 
operation,  so  that  if  one  fact  upon  which  I  am  relying 
is  proved  untrue,  my  whole  contention  fails. 
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CHAPTER  IY. 


SIMPLICITY  OF  LIFE. 

If  the  view  I  am  describing  is  to  have  general  accept 
ance,  it  must  be  capable  of  practical  demonstration  in 
a  simple  way,  and  be  made  clear  to  the  understanding  of 
ordinary  people,  and  I  am  sure  these  requirements  can  be 
complied  with. 

If,  however,  the  facts  of  life  are  capable  of  being 
expressed  in  this  way,  there  must  obviously  be  some 
fundamental  error  in  the  customary  method  of  expressing 
them,  because  at  the  present  time  if  one  desires  to  ascer 
tain  the  factors  involved  in  any  branch  of  life,  one  finds 
them  only  in  books  of  reference,  in  a  perfect  maze  of 
matter. 

I  have  found  that  all  this  confusion  arises  from  the 
fact  thati  our  philosophers  and  scientists  have  sought 
the  explanation  of  life  in  the  complexity  and  mystery  of 
natural  conditions;  whereas,  the  truth  lies  in  the  simple 
and  obvious  facts  of  life. 

"We  have  long  realised  that  the  Universe  is  infinitely 
wonderful  in  its  magnitude,  its  variety  and  its  beauty, 
but  we  have  so  far  failed  to  realise  that  it  is  equally 
wonderful  in  its  simplicity,  and  in  the  perfect  operation 
of  its  government. 

"We  are  apt  to  attribute  to  defective  design  or  opera 
tion,  in  Nature,  all  the  complexity  and  mystery  that  have 
arisen  from  the  imperfect  acts  of  ourselves,  and  other 
things  in  Nature. 

From  the  point  of  view  at  which  I  am  writing,  con 
templation  of  the  simplicity,  and  perfection  of  govern 
ment,  of  Nature,  is  just  as  staggering  to  the  human  mind, 
as  is  the  contemplation  of  Nature's  magnitude  and 
varietv. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  TRUTH  OF  LIFE. 

The  truth  of  life  is  to  be  found  only  in  those  facts 
to  which  we  can  find  no  exception  in  the  Universe.  I 
have  found  these  facts  to  be  few  and  easily  understood, 
in  a  general  way,  but,  when  carefully  examined,  they 
may  be  seen  to  constitute  an  infinitely  simple  and  wonder 
ful  world.  These  facts  may  be  roughly  described  in  this 
way. 

Powers  of  Individual. 

(1)  All  that  the  individual  man  has  ever  done  in 
life  is  to  associate  natural  things,  such  as  food  and  drink, 
and  atmosphere,  into  the  form  of  a  body,  and  then  to 
associate  this  body  with  other  natural  things  beyond  it. 

This  simple  fact  is  not,  I  think,  generally  understood. 
The  common  impression,  supported  by  much  scientific 
authority,  is  that  there  is  some  power  called  Nature, 
which  looks  after  the  process  of  assimilating  the  food 
and  drink  and  atmosphere  we  absorb  into  our  bodies. 

This  power  is  referred  to  by  Milton  in  the  passage : 
* '  I  oft  admire  how  Nature,  wise  and  frugal,  could  commit 
such  disproportions."  It  is  also  relied  upon  in  the 
metaphysical  doctrine  of  "naturalism,"  which  "refers 
the  phenomena  of  Nature  to  a  blind  force  or  forces, 
acting  necessarily,  or  according  to  fixed  laws,  excluding 
origination  or  discretion  by  one  intelligent  will." 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  demonstrable  evidence 
at  all,  of  the  existence  of  such  a  power,  and  if  any  such 
evidence  can  be  found,  that  alone  will  wholly  dispose  of 
my  claim. 

All  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  find,  coincides 
in  the  one  conclusion,,  that  it  is  the  life,  or  mind,  or 
soul,  of  the  individual  man,  or  other  natural  thing,  that 
is  the  sole  responsible  agency  in  the  development  and 
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maintenance  of  the  body  under  its  control ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  undertakes  that  very  wonderful  work  of  assimilating 
natural  things  into  the  form  of  a  natural  body,  and 
guides  that  body  in  its  association  with  the  Universe. 

The  obvious  reason  why  we  have  failed  to  realise  this 
truth,  is  that  the  process  has  become,  through  ages  of 
repetition,  to  a  great  extent,  what  we  call  unconscious 
or  subconscious.  It  is  this  truth  that  all  forms  of  mind- 
healing  are  based  upon. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  what  the  individual  man  is 
doing  in  his  life-time  in  this  world,  is,  learning  how  to 
associate  natural  things  with  one  another,  and  we  know 
that  the  general  tendency  for  progressive  human  beings  is 
to  associate  in  increasingly  greater  bodies;  that  is  to  say, 
first,  in  the  family,  then  the  clan  or  tribe,  then  the  nation, 
then  the  Empire,  and  finally,  international  association. 

We  know,  then,  as  a  demonstrable  fact,  that  the  human 
being  is  engaged  only  in  this  simple  process,  tending  to 
ultimate  oneness  of  association,  and  unless  we  can  find 
demonstrable  evidence  of  some  other  purpose  among 
other  natural  things,  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that 
any  such  purpose  does  exist;  that  is  to  say,  the  only 
true  evidence  we  have,  is  consistent  with 'the  belief  that 
every  natural  thing,  including  the  atom,  is  engaged  in 
the  process  I  have  described,  to  the  extent  of  its  under 
standing  of  the  Universe. 

This  view  of  life  confirms  Tennyson's  belief,  expressed 
in  the  verse : — 
"Sweet  St.  Francis  of  Assisi !     Would  that  he  were  here- 

again ! 
He,  that  in  his  Catholic  wholeness,  used  to  call  the  very 

flowers 

Sisters,  Brothers — and  the  beasts,  whose  pains  are  hardly 
less  than  ours!" 

Attraction  and  Repulsion. 

(2)  A  human  being  can  be  moved  to  act  only  upon 
two  kinds  of  impulse;  namely,  attraction,  or  repulsion; 
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that  is  to  say,  each  of  us  will  exert  the  energy  necessary 
to  do  an  act,  either  because  it  is  attractive  to  us,  or 
because  we  are  driven  by  some  motive  such  as  fear  or 
anger. 

We  know  therefore,  that  human  beings  act  only  upon 
these  impulses,  and  when  we  find  acts  being  done  by  other 
things  in  nature,  the  question  at  once  arises,  whether 
they  are  being  done  on  one  or  other  of  the  same  two 
impulses  that  move  human  beings  to  action,  or  whether 
they  are  caused  by  some  other  impulse  or  influence. 

Tf  we  assume  that  the  act  comes  from  an  impulse  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  which  move  human  beings,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  our  own  feelings,  that  that  kind  of 
impulse  does  produce  action  in  the  universe. 

If,  however,  we  decline  to  believe  that  these  acts 
liave  arisen  from  that  kind  of  impulse,  then  we  are  faced 
A\dth  the  necessity  of  proving  that  natural  things  can  be 
moved  to  action  in  some  other  way;  and  in  order  to  be 
certain  of  this,  we  must  be  convinced  of  it  in  the  same 
degree  that  we  are  convinced  of  the  motives  upon  which 
we  ourselves  exert  energy. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  no  demonstrable  evidence 
that  any  other  influence,  than  the  two  motives  I  have 
described,  has  ever  induced  any  act  in  life;  and  if  even 
one  such  act  can  be  proved,  which  arises  from  any 
influence  other  than  the  same  kind  of  conscious  attraction 
or  repulsion,  that  moves  human  beings  to  action,  then  my 
whole  claim  fails. 

The  two  facts  I  have  described  are,  that  natural 
things  are  engaged  solely  in  organising  their  association 
with  other  natural  things,  and  that,  in  this  operation, 
they  are  moved,  either  because  they  are  attracted,  or 
because  they  are  driven  into  action;  and  I  have  now  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  nature  of  these  natural  things, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  disclosed  in  the  simple  and  obvious  facts 
of  our  daily  lives. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NATURE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Natural  things  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes, 
namely : — spiritual,  and  physical  or  material. 

The  spiritual  comprises  what  we  know  as  the  "life" 
or  "mind"  or  "soul"  of  natural  things,  and  the  physical 
comprises  all  other  things  in  the  Universe,  of  which  we 
have  knowledge. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  by  "mind"  I  do 
not  mean  "brain."  There  is  a  not  uncommon  belief  that 
"mind"  and  "brain"  are  the  same  thing,  and  that  the 
brain  is  the  controlling  power  of  one's  body,  whereas  the 
obvious  facts  are  plainly  opposed  to  this  view;  since, 
when  the  life  gives  up  control  of  the  body,  the  brain 
is  left,  as  part  of  the  physical  body,  just  as  are  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  so  it  obviously  forms,  as  do 
these  other  partjS',  merely  a  physical  or  material  instru 
ment,  used  by  the  life,  or  mind,  or  soul,  that  built  up 
the  body. 

Whether  the  spiritual  and  the  material  are  composed 
of  the  one  substance  or  element  is  the  vital  question  in 
this  enquiry. 

It  is  plain  that,  just  as  there  are  different  con 
ditions  or  qualities  in  the  material,  so  there  are  in 
the  spiritual,  and  I  may  say  shortly  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  demonstrable  evidence  at  all  incon 
sistent  with  the  belief  that  everything  in  the  Universe 
is  composed  of  but  one  substance  or  element,  of  which 
the  true  condition  is  what  we  call  the  mental  or  spiritual ; 
the  different  forms  of  physical  substance  being  merely 
imperfect  conditions  of  the  spiritual  substance. 

Our  main  difficulty  in  understanding  the  nature  of 
natural  things  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  certain  condi 
tions  they  are  invisible  to  us. 
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For  instance,  the  substance  of  which  water  is  com 
posed  becomes  invisible  to  us  in  the  form  of  steam, 
though  we  know  that  this  substance  may  again  revert  to 
water,  and  then  take  the  form  of  ice;  so  also,  the  sub 
stance  of  which  gases  or  vapours  is  composed,  is  invisible 
to  us,  and  difficult  to  watch  in  its  operation,  and,  finally : 
the  substance  controlling  the  body,  which  we  call  life,  or 
mind,  or  soul,  is  even  more  difficult  to  follow  in  its 
different  manifestations 

The  obvious  means,  by  which  one's  body  is  built  up, 
is,  as  has  been  already  stated,  by  the  collection  and 
assimilation  of  the  various  substances  that  go  to  its 
composition,  and  the  life  or  mind  of  each  of  us,  which 
is  in  control  of  this  process  of  assimilation,  organises 
the  change  of  condition  of  these  substances,  to  that  in 
which  they  form  parts  of  one's  body. 

In  this  process,  however,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
thos'e  things,  that  are  being  introduced  into  one's  body, 
consist  of  atoms,  each  of  which  has  its  own  life  which 
must  itself  do  the  acts,  that  change  the  condition  of  the 
substance  of  which  it  is  composed. 

So  that  one's  life,  in  the  process  of  building  up  one's 
body,  must  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  attract,  or  drive 
these  atoms  into  changing  their  condition. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  in  this  process  of  building 
up  one's  body  each  of  us  is  engaged  in  developing  the 
understanding  of  the  atoms  of  which  our  bodies  are 
composed,  and  leading  them  into  a  condition,  in  which 
they  can  take  part  in  a  life  of  higher  development. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  the  human  body  is  constantly 
changing  its  atoms,  it  will  be  realised  that,  in  the  course 
of  an  ordinary  lifetime,  a  human  being  can  influence  in 
its  own  body  a  great  number  of  natural  things,  and  if 
we  watch  the  life  of  other  creatures,  it  is  seen  that  they 
are  all  carrying  out  the  same  process. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


NATURAL  CONDITIONS. 

If,  then,  we  look  only  at  the  obvious  facts  of  life, 
and  discard  prejudices  of  all  kinds,  it  may  be  seen  that 
natural  things  are  forces  in  the  Universe,  which  exist 
in  different  conditions  of  development;  in  some  conditions 
they  are  visible  to  us,  and  in  others  they  are  invisible. 

It  must  be  realised,  however,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  that  there  is  more  than  one  "place"  in  which 
these  forces  exist;  that  is  to  say,  what  we  call  "Heaven" 
and  "Earth"  are  not  different  places,  they  are  merely 
different  conditions  of  development  of  natural  things. 

And,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing  else  happens  in 
life,  but  acts  of  association  of  these  natural  things,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  all  differences  of  condition  are 
caused  by  different  methods,  or  practices,  of  association. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  what  we  call  the  soul,  or 
the  spiritual  condition  of  life,  is  not  something  which  is 
in  the  special  care  of  religious  bodies,  its  development 
is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  business  concern,  and  of 
scientific  research,  as  it  is  of  what  is  commonly  regarded 
as  religious  teaching;  because  it  is  only  by  the  develop 
ment  of  what  we  call  the  life,  or  mind,  or  soul,  of  the 
natural  things  involved  in  enterprise,  that  development 
or  progress  of  any  kind  can  be  secured  in  that  enterprise. 
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MATERIAL  AND   SPIRITUAL   CONDITIONS. 

When  the  obvious  facts  in  relation  to  the  condition 
we  call  the  material  or  physical,  are  examined,  it  may 
be  plainly  seen  that  this  condition  is  a  very  wonderful 
provision  for  our  help. 

It  both  enables  us  to  test  our  progress  in  the  develop 
ment  of  our  lives,  and,  at  the  same  time,  serves  as  a 
warning  to  us  of  the  dangers  that  beset  us  in  the  process 
of  that  development. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  material  condition  is  not  the 
reality  of  life ;  using  the  word  reality  in  its  true  meaning, 
as  defined  in  any  good  dictionary;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not 
the  true  or  perfect  condition  of  the  substance  of  which 
it  i#  composed. 

In  other  words,  the  physical  or  material  form  is,  in 
a  sense,  an  illusion;  but  it  is  only  unreal,  or  untrue,  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  fact  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
is  an  illusion. 

It  is  plain,  when  one  considers  the  obvious  facts  of 
life,  that  two  and  two  cannot  make  four  in  a  perfect 
sense,  because  there  are  not  two  things,  of  any  kind, 
in  the  Universe;  everything  that  exists  is  different  from 
every  other  thing,  so  that  there  cannot  be  two  of  any 
thing;  in  other  words,  everything  in  the  Universe  is  a 
different  part  of  one  body. 

But,  obviously,  this  oneness  can  exist  only  in  that 
condition  which  is  perfectly  spiritual;  that  is,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  different  parts,  all  being 
absorbed  in  the  ultimate  oneness  that  harmonises  every 
thing. 

It  is  only  therefore,  when  one  has  perfection  in  mind 
that  the  material  is  seen  to  be  unreal,  and  I  find  that 
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those  who  are  most  insistent  upon  the  unreality  of  the 
material,  namely,  those  who  practice  mental  healing  in 
its  most  perfect  form,  do  not  intend  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  material  condition  is  non-existent  for 
the  purposes  of  our  development. 

Their  most  enlightened  leaders  recognise  that  spiritual 
development  is  best  demonstrated,  or  proved,  by  such 
acts  as  healing  the  sick,  and  they  maintain  that  it  is  only 
by  doing  such  acts  that  true  development  can  be  demon 
strated. 

They  find  help  for  themselves  in  the  fact  that  they 
can  demonstrate  the  development  of  the  spiritual  condi 
tion  by  the  healing  of  the  material,  and  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  this  demonstration  of  the  power  of  mental 
or  spiritual  healing,  applied  to  the  material  condition, 
has  been  helpful  to  great  numbers  of  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

Material  Conditions. 

The  value  of  the  material  condition,  as  an  aid  in  our 
development,  may  be  realised  by  anyone  who  will  reflect 
upon  his  own  acts. 

For  instance,  in  acts  such  as  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle, 
or  to  skate,  or  swim,  some  people  have  a  sufficient  under 
standing  of,  or  confidence  in,  their  powers,  to  do  these 
things  without  the  use  of  physical  support,  but  others  find 
a  real  help  from  the  use  of  physical  aids,  when  they  are 
beginning.  They  are  afraid  they  have  not  the  power  to  do 
these  things,  and  the  physical  aid  gives  them  the  oppor 
tunity  of  testing  their  progress,  and  avoiding  the  conse 
quences  they  fear. 

If,  however,  the  use  of  physical  aids  in  cycling,  skat 
ing,  and  swimming,  is  examined,  it  will  be  realised  that 
if  the  learner,  instead  of  merely  using  the  aid  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  clings  to  it,  and  is  content  with 
the  opportunity  it  gives  him,  he  can  only  have  a  very: 
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limited  enjoyment,  as  compared  with  one  who  learns  to 
depend  upon  his  mental  control  of  his  body. 

So  it  is  also,  with  the  use  of  the  brain,  which  is  a 
material  instrument,  used  as  a  record  of  experience;  if 
the  owner  relies  upon  this  record,  he  must  be  content 
with  the  repetition  of  the  recorded  experience,  in  so  far 
as  he  can  secure  it,  whereas,  if  he  uses  the  record  merely 
as  an  aid,  that  is,  as  a  means  of  testing  his  mind's  pro 
gress,  just  as  he  does  in  swimming,  then  it  is  a  very  use 
ful  instrument;  but  the  obvious  purpose  is  not  the 
development  of  the  material  brain,  it  is  the  development 
of  the  power  of  one's  mind  to  do  without  such  physical 
aids. 

Again,  it  will  be  found  that  the  more  one  relies,  or 
leans,  upon  the  material  condition,  the  weaker  or  more 
corrupt,  or  more  degraded,  it  becomes. 

That  is  to  say,  if  we  seek  to  rely  upon  enjoyment  of 
the  material  condition  of  life,  instead  of  using  it  merely 
as  a  helpful  aid,  we  are  warned  of  the  evil  of  this 
course,  by  the  fact  that  the  natural  things  we  seek  to 
enjoy,  are  constantly  becoming  less  desirable. 

Spiritual  Conditions. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  everyone,  on  reflection,  that  tho 
spiritual  condition  is  more  powerful  than  the  material ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  wider  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of 
life,  and  can  dominate  the  material,  though  we  have  a 
difficulty  in  realising  that  anything  in  the  spiritual  con 
dition  is  as  real  as  those  in  the  physical  condition. 

It  will  also  be  clear  to  anyone,  however,  who  reflects 
upon  his  own  experiences  that  there  are  different  qualities 
or  degrees,  of  spiritual  condition,  just  as  there  are  differ 
ent  qualities  or  degrees,  of  material  condition. 

Everyone  knows  that  people  differ  in  their  under 
standing  of,  and  power  in,  life,  and  each  of  us  knows  that 
the  understanding  and  power  of  his  own  life  is  imperfect 
and  may  either  be  developed,  or  become  less. 
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One  Element. 

The  obvious  facts  of  our  lives,  therefore,  are  con 
sistent  with  the  existence  of  one  substance  or  element 
only,  in  the  Universe,  the  ultimate  aim  of  all,  being  the 
perfect  development  of  every  part,  to  a  full  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Universe. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ORIGIN  OF  NATURAL   CONDITIONS. 

We  have  next  to  consider  how  the  different  conditions 
assumed  by  natural  things  are  brought  about. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  realise  that  the 
human  will  does  not  determine  these  conditions  in  any 
degree  at  all. 

The  limit  of  the  discretion  allowed  to  natural  things 
is,  that  they  have  the  power  to  decide  whether  to  do,  or 
not  to  do,  an  act;  in  other  words,  they  have  the  power 
that  is1  called  free  will;  but  the  conditions  that  will  arise, 
as  the  result  or  consequences  of  any  such  act,  are  deter 
mined,  wholly  and  inevitably,  by  the  law  of  the  Universe. 

In  other  words,  while  we  may  exercise  a  discretion,, 
as  to  whether  we  will  do,  or  not  do,  an  act,  the  conse 
quences  of  that  act  are  determined,  in  accordance  with 
the  relative  values,  in  association  with  one  another,  of 
the  natural  things  involved  in  that  act. 

This  is  a  matter  that  everyone  can  very  easily  test 
for  himself,  by  reference  to  his  own  acts,  and  it  follows 
of  necessity,  from  this  truth,  that  both  material  and 
spiritual  conditions  are  created,  or  brought  about,  by  some 
authority  or  power,  superior  to  natural  things,  and  we 
have  now  to  look  for  this  controlling  power. 


CHAPTER  X. 


BIRTH  OP  NATURAL  THINGS. 

"When  we  come  to  examine  the  origin,  that  is,  the 
process  of  the  birth,  of  natural  things,  each  of  these 
things  is  found  to  be  a  reflection  or  likeness  or  image, 
of  something  else;  but  these  words  are  inadequate  for  a 
proper  description  of  the  process  of  birth. 

A  better  understanding  may  be  reached  by  contem 
plating  different  kinds  of  reflection,  all  of  which  are 
phases  of  the  truth ;  for  instance,  an  ordinary  photograph 
is  a  reflection  of  a  natural  thing,  and  so  is  a  moving 
picture;  one's  reflection  in  a  looking-glass  is  another 
kind;  a  book  is  simply  a  reflection  of  the  writer's  experi 
ence  with  natural  things ;  this  book,  for  instance,  is 
solely  a  reflection  of  my  experience  in  life.  So  a  picture, 
or  a  statue,  or  a  design,  is  a  reflection  of  what  the  author 
has  seen,  or  otherwise  experienced,  in  life.  A  speech, 
also  is  a  reflection  of  the  speaker's  experience. 

But  the  truest  illustration  of  material  reflection  or 
likeness,  will  be  found  in  the  seed  of  different  forms  of 
life;  each  tiny  seed  is'  obviously  a  reflection  of  its  parent, 
every  seed  being,  in  some  degree,  a  different  reflection 
from  every  other.  Every  such  seed  is  a  reflection,  not 
only  of  the  form,  but  of  the  qualities  and  feelings,  of 
its  parent;  in  other  words,  it  is  an  epitome  or  essence 
of  the  parent. 

Into  this  little  seed  is  drawn  a  likeness,  or  image, 
or  reflection  of  every  part  and  quality  and  feeling  of  its 
author,  and  it  contains  within  it  the  understanding 
necessary  to  develop  itself  to  a  full  image,  or  reflection, 
of  the  parent,  if  the  opportunity  becomes  available  to 
it  of  association  with  those  natural  things  that  are 
necessary  for  such  development. 
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We  know,  however,  from  the  ordinary  events  of  our 
lives,  that  all  these  reflections  are  imperfect,  and  that, 
in  the  development  of  reflections  of  life  there  may  be 
either  an  improvement,  or  a  loss,  of  the  powers  of  the 
parents. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  all  natural  things  may  be 
truthfully  described  as  the  reflections,  or  ideas,  or  children 
of  other  things. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  PARENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

It  is  then  necessary  to  ascertain  the  substance  or 
reality,  of  which  natural  things  are  the  reflection  or  like 
ness,  and  the  solution  of  the  question  becomes  clear,  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  the  power,  by  means  of  which 
the  acts  of  natural  things  are  done. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that  no  one 
has  ever  seen  this  power,  which  we  call  energy,  all  we 
know  of  it  is,  that  it  exists,  and  enables  natural  things 
to  carry  on  their  association  with  one  another. 

Its  nature,  however,  is  revealed,  when  we  realise 
the  process  we  must  go  through,  in  order  to  secure  it. 
At  this  point,  I  find  myself  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  great  bulk  of  scientific  authority,  on  the  subject  of 
the  origin,  nature,  and  operation  of  energy;  and,  of 
course,  if  this  authority  can  produce  one  demonstrable 
fact,  supporting  their  view,  then  I  am  wrong. 

The  generally  accepted  belief,  as  I  understand  it,  is, 
that  the  energy  exercised  in  this  globe  comes  from  the 
sun;  it  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the  energy  exerted  in 
steam,  is  latent  energy,  accumulated  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  stored  in  the  fuel  used  in  producing  the 
steam. 

I  find,  however,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  latent ?? 
power;  there  is  no  instance  in  which  its  existence  has 
been  demonstrated  in  practice ;  it  is  a  pure  assumption. 

Iti  is  said,  also,  that  heat  is  power,  but  it  will  be 
found  that  heat  and  cold  are  both  merely  conditions  of 
association  of  natural  things,  and  that  each  of  these 
conditions  inevitably  involves  a  waste  of  power. 

The  only  means  by  which  power  has  ever  been  secured, 
is  by  natural  things  acting  in  unity,  or  harmony,  in  a 
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•common  aim,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  limit  at 
all,  to  this  rule;  tihat  is  to  say,  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  natural  things  should  not,  by  combining1  to 
help  one  another,  in  the  common  aim  of  mutual  develop 
ment,  secure  for  each  of  them,  the  full  knowledge  ami 
-enjoyment  of  all  power  in  the  Universe. 

The  process  by  Avhich  power  is  secured,  may  be  tested 
by  everyone,  in  his  own  acts.  He  will  find  that,  in 
order  to  do  any  act  at  all  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  bring 
those  forces  within  himself,  by  which  he  does  that  act, 
into  the  common  aim  of  performing  it. 

He  will  find  that  he  cannot  do  the  act  by  merely 
desiring,  or  wishing,  or  willing,  it  to  be  done ;  he  must 
definitely  direct  his  forces  into  that  common  aim,  and 
the  measure  of  his  success,  that  is,  the  measure  of  the 
power  he  secures,  is  always  exactly  the  measure  of  the 
concentration,  or  common  aim,  he  has  been  able  to  secure 
in  his  forces. 

This  again,  is  a  fact  very  easily  tested.  If  anyone 
-can  demonstrate  in  a  practical  way,  that  he  can  secure 
any  power,  or  energy,  at  all,  except  in  accordance  with 
this  rule,  he  will  disprove  my  whole  claim. 

If,  however,  this  simple  rule  for  securing  power,  is 
true,  then  it  is  obviously  unnecssary  to  look  for  any  other 
rule;  but  it  follows  also,  of  necessity,  that  there  must  be 
some  authority,  by  which  this  power  or  energy  is  con 
trolled,  and  made  available. 

A  little  consideration  will  enable  anyone  to  realise 
that  this  power  is  given,  and  withdrawn,  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  measure  of  unity  that  prevails,  from 
time  to  time,  among  the  natural  forces  involved  in  each  act. 

So  that  on  the  one  hand,  while  departure  from  unity, 
in  any  association  of  natural  things,  inevitably  results 
in  loss  of  power  to  that  association,  this  power  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  available,  waiting  to  help  these 
natural  things  in  their  association  when  they  turn  again 
to  unity. 
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It  will  be  seen  then,  that  however  we  may  describe 
this  power  or  energy,  that  enables  our  acts  to  be  doner 
it  is  controlled  by  an  authority  of  such  wonderful  knowl 
edge,  that,  it  knows  the  needs,  in  power,  of  everything  in 
.the  Universe  at  all  times,  and  never  fails  to  reward  unity  r 
by  the  addition  of  power,  or  to  punish  departure  from 
unity,  by  the  loss  of  power;  remaining  always  at  hand, 
prepared  to  restore  power  again,  to  those  who  have  lost 
it,  by  their  acts  of  disunion,  if  they  will  only  turn  again 
to  unity. 

There  is  much  useless  controversy,  as  to  the  form  and 
nature  of  this  all-powerful  authority;  but  it  seems; 
obvious  that  such  an  authority  is  not  concerned  about  our 
description  of  its  form  or  nature.  All  that  it  seeks  is 
our  unity  in  association. 

It  is  this  authority  that  is  commonly  called,  and 
may  be  conveniently  described  as,  God,  and  reflection 
upon  the  value  to  any  body,  or  association,  or  family, 
of  devotion  to  a  common  ruler,  or  parent,  will  enable 
anyone  to  realise  the  value  of  a  common  devotion  to  the 
ruler,  or  parent,  of  this  wonderful  family  or  association^ 
of  the  Universe;  in  which  we  are  given  the  enjoyment 
of  all  power,  provided  we  organise  ourselves'  in  unity  with 
one  another. 

It  becomes  clear,  then,  that  the  energy  operating  in 
every  act  in  the  Universe,  may  be  conveniently  described 
as  the  power  controlled  by  God ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
power  of  God. 

There  is  now  scientific  agreement  that  the  atom  is 
composed  of  power,  or  energy,  although  it  takes  the  form 
of  matter,  and  so  we  find  that  all  substance  is  power, 
and  every  reflection,  therefore,  is  seen  to  be  a  reflection 
of  power,  so  that  we  are  forced  to  the  inevitable  con 
clusion  that  every  natural  thing  is  a  reflection  of  the 
power  of  God;  in  other  words,  a  child  of  God. 
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DIVINE  CONTROL. 

If  the  foregoing  statement  gives  even  a  dim  idea  of 
the  view  of  life,  I  am  attempting  to  describe,  it  will  be 
realised  that,  in  this  view,  the  Universe  consists  solely  of 
a  wonderful  variety  of  powers,  or  energies,  all  forming 
parts  of  one  body,  or  association,  or.  family,  and  con 
trolled  by  one  ruler  or  parent. 

The  use  of  these  powers  is  the  only  enjoyment  any 
natural  thing  can  have. 

That  use  may  be  either  good  or  evil,  and,  as  we  know, 
an  evil  act  may  be  very  enjoyable,  which  is  not  surprising, 
when  we  realise  that  the  power  we  are  using  in  the 
evil  act,  is  Divine  power.  The  only  difference  between 
the  good  and  the  evil  act,  is,  that  in  the  former,  power 
is  being  developed,  in  the  course  of  its  use;  while,  in  the 
latter  power  is  used  wastefully. 

The  process  of  development  of  life  consists  solely 
of  the  development  of  these  powers  from  the  material 
form,  into  the  spiritual  form,  and  this  development  can 
be  secured  only  by  developing  harmony  in  the  association 
of  these  powers  with  one  another. 

To  aid  us  in  this  task,  these  powers  assume  particular 
conditions,  being  different  qualities  of  material,  or  spirit 
ual  form,  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  harmony  we 
have  secured  in  our  organisation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  necessity  of 
realising  that  these  changes  of  condition  are  absolutely 
beyond  human  control. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  these  changes  are 
beyond  human  influence;  human  beings,  and  other  natural 
things,  can  decide  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  an  act,  which  will 
result  in  a  particular  condition,  and,  by  experimenting 
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with  the  association  of  natural  things,  man  can,  within 
certain  limits,  bring  about  the  conditions  he  desires'. 

That  is  to  say,  while  it  is  true  that  no  two  acts  can  be 
exactly  repeated,  so  that  no  two  consequences,  or  results, 
in  life,  can  be  identical ;  nevertheless,  it  is  possible  1  o 
rely  for  practical  purposes  upon  being  able  to  secure, 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  consequences  we  seek;  but 
we  get  this  result  only  from  following  the  lessons  of 
experience  as  to  the  natural  consequences  that  follow 
from  particular  acts. 

It  follows  then,  from  the  fact  that  natural  things 
cannot  determine  the  conditions  that  will  result  from 
their  acts,  that  these  results  must,  be  determined  by 
some  superior  authority  or  power. 

And  when  we  find,  as  we  do,  that  these  conditions 
are  determined  with  the  same  exactness  as  that  which 
attends  the  control  of  power,  and,  also,  that  these 
conditions  are  attendant  always  upon  the  degree  of  har 
mony  in  any  association,  just  as  power  is,  there  does  not 
seem  any  reason  why  we  should  attribute  this  deter 
mination  to  any  other  authority  than  that  which  is  in 
control  of  power,  namely,  God. 

We  have  then  these  two  things — first,  unlimited  power 
at  the  call  of  everyone  who  can  understand  how  to 
exercise  it  in  unity;  and  secondly,  conditions,  or  forms, 
attending  the  use  of  this  power,  which  enable  us  to 
know,  with  certainty,  whether  the  use  we  have  made  of 
it,  is  right  or  wrong;  that  is  to  say,  whether  our  use  is 
productive  or  unproductive. 

It  becomes  clear,  then,  that  while  every  imperfect  con 
dition,  or  form,  of  natural  things  is  the  result  of  imper 
fect  acts  of  these  things,  the  particular  condition  or 
form  they  assume,  is  nevertheless  determined  by  the 
liuler  of  the  Universe,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  all 
things  are  made  by  God. 
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HEAT  AND  COLD;  LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  every  physical  or  material 
condition,  or  form,  of  every  kind  is  merely  a  manifes 
tation  of  the  degree  of  harmony  in  the  association  of 
natural  things,  and  every  spiritual  condition,  or  form, 
is  a  like  manifestation. 

This  then  is  the  explanation  of  such  conditions  as  heat 
and  cold,  light  and  darkness.  Heat  is  always  the  result 
of  what  may  be  termed  excessive,  or  too  close,  associa 
tion,  and  cold  is  the  consequence  of  the  opposite  extreme 
—namely,  excessive  separation.  We  have  mental  or 
spiritual  heat  and  cold,  as  well  as  physical  heat  and 
cold,  and  both  mental  and  physical  conditions  arise  from 
the  same  causes.  For  instance,  we  speak  of  a  man  being 
fiery,  or  heated,  who  is  in  mental  conflict  with  another, 
and  also,  of  one  being  cold,  or  distant,  who  is  mentally 
separated  from  another. 

The  explanation  of  light  and  darkness  is  equally 
simple,  but  more  difficult  to  explain.  It  will  be  found 
that  what  we  call  fire,  or  flame,  consists  solely  of  atoms, 
which  are  escaping  from  a  condition  of  conflict  or  friction 
that  is  to  say,  from  heat,  and  that,  in  order  to  escape, 
as  they  do,  in  flames,  from  the  heat,  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  change  their  condition. 

That  is  to  say,  the  atoms  must  get  into  a  more  power 
ful  condition,  in  other  words,  they  must  secure  more 
power,  than  they  are  exercising  as  parts  of  the  substance 
that  is  burning;  and  this  more  powerful  condition  is 
always  a  truer  condition ;  that  is,  it  is  nearer  to  the 
true,  or  spiritual,  condition,  than  that  in  which  the  atoms 
formerly  lived. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  these  circumstances, 
there  is  alwavs  a  manifestation  of  truth. 
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The  atoms  have  been  able,  under  the  urgent  necessity 
of  escaping  from  heat,  to  realise,  more  clearly,  the  truth 
of  life;  in  other  words,  a  greater  light  comes  to  them 
than  they  had,  in  their  former  condition,  and  it  is  this 
light,  or  truth,  that  is  manifested  in  flame. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  word  "light"  both 
in  a  material  and  a  spiritual,  sense;  we  use  it  in  a 
material  sense  when  we  refer  to  the  "light"  of  a  fire, 
or  of  the  sun;  and  in  a  spiritual  sense  when  we  say,  in 
the  course  of  the  study  of  some  mental  problem,  that  a 
"light'*'  has  come  to  us. 

The  word  "light"  in  both  senses,  will  be  found  to 
have  a  similar  meaning;  it  means  that  the  truth  has  come 
to  us  more  clearly;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  darkness 
that  beset  our  physical  or  mental  understanding  has  dis 
appeared,  and  so  it  will  be  found,  on  full  investigation, 
that  light  is  simply  a  physical,  or  mental,  revelation  of 
the  truth ;  and  darkness  means  the  absence  of  truth. 
For  instance,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  know  the  truth  about  our  surroundings,  in 
the  same  way  that  we  can,  in  the  presence  of  light,  and 
it  is  just  the  same,  with  the  darkness  or  confusion  of 
ignorance,  which  is  mental,  or  spiritual,  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


PLAN  OF  UNIVERSE. 

In  the  universe,  as  I  have  described  it,  the  develop 
ment  of  natural  things  is  always  seen  in  the  shape  of 
improvement  in  what  we  call  their  quality,  or  texture; 
and  improvement  in  quality  always  means  better  adjust 
ment,  or  organisation,  of  natural  things,  the  substance 
of  which  becomes  welded,  or  adjusted,  in  the  procevss, 
into  a  condition  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  in  view.  It 
is  also  clear  that  the  quality  of  these  things  can  be  devel 
oped,  whether  they  are  in  a  material,  or  spiritual,  that 
is,  a  physical  or  mental,  form. 

This  development  is  secured,  in  living  things,  either 
by  attracting,  or  driving,  them  into  a  desire  to  increase 
their  powers,  and  the  obvious  difference  in  the  effect  of 
the  two  methods  is,  that  where  a  natural  thing  is  attracted 
is  has  a  desire  to  adjust  itself  in  harmony;  whereas,  if 
it  is  driven,  it  has  a  tendency  to  seek  the  direction  of 
the  driving  force,  whereby  it  avoids  punishment,  but 
there  is  a  reaction  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  unless 
the  natural  thing  has  been  driven  into  circumstances 
that  have  become  attractive  to  it. 

The  obvious  purpose  in  the  plan  of  this  universe,  is 
that  natural  things  shall  be  free  and  responsible  members 
of  the  family,  or  association,  and  so  they  are  given  free 
dom,  in  much  the  same  way  that  human  parents  encourage 
independent  thought  and  action  in  their  children,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  dependent  weaklings.  We  know 
from  human  experience  that  this  course  makes  for  power 
and  happiness. 

This,  then,  is  the  view  of  life  presented  to  us,  when 
we  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  prejudices,  and  philosophic, 
or  scientific,  theories,  and  look  only  at  those  simple  and 
obvious  facts  of  life,  to  which  we  know  of  no  exception. 
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If  one  fact  can  be  demonstrated,  which  is  either  incon 
sistent  with,  or  not  included  in,  this  description  of  the 
universe,  then  what  I  am  writing,  may  be  regarded  as 
untrue. 

If,  however,  no  such  inconsistent  fact  can  be  demon 
strated,  then  I  suggest  we  do  not  require  further  proof; 
any  business  proposition  that  will  stand  this  test  is 
regarded  by  business  men  as  a  perfectly  sound  invest 
ment;  and  any  fact  so  established  in  our  Courts  of  Law 
is  regarded  as  conclusively  proved. 

The  Individual's  Task. 

In  this  view  of  life,  there  is  one  plain  task  for  all  of 
us — namely,  to  devote  our  lives  to  the  understanding  and 
development  of  the  mental  or  spiritual  form,  or  condition, 
of  life. 

It  must  be  fully  realised,  however,  that  this  does  not 
mean,  in  any  true  sense,  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  or  self- 
denial.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  life  we  would  expect  to 
be  called  upon,  by  our  earthly  parents,  to  enter  into, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  parent,  or  ruler,  of  the 
Universe,  is  perfection  in  every  way.  He  offers  us  an 
ever  developing  power  and  enjoyment,  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  conditions  of  life,  upon  the  one  condition,  namely, 
that  we  comply  with  the  simple  law  of  Unity,  or  Love. 

It  is  only  to  the  extent  that  we  comply  with  this  lav/, 
that  we  gain  any  pleasure  or  happiness  in  life. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


AUTHORITY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

When  I  realised  that  the  Universe  is  governed  by 
the  one  simple  law  above  described,  I  thought  I  had  made 
some  new  and  wonderful  discovery,  but,  on  further  inves 
tigation,  I  found  that  I  was  merely  reflecting,  or  describ 
ing,  the  truth  about  the  Universe,  as  I  had  seen  it,  in  the 
practical  operation  of  the  National  life  of  New  Zealand. 

I  found,  further,  that  in  this  operation,  there  was 
being  proclaimed  full  confirmation  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Read  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  description  of  the 
Universe,  it  becomes  plain  that  the  Gospels  are  intended 
to  be  read  in  their  literal  and  obvious  meaning.  So  read, 
they  contain  the  perfection  of  practical  wisdom,  for  the 
conduct  of  association  in  the  Universe. 

In  a  recent  address,  an  able  and  learned  bishop  of 
New  Zealand  who  was  denouncing  what  he  called  the 
"casuistical"  interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
thought  it  necessary  to  admit  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
"may  be  unpractical,  visionary,  or  Utopian,"  but  a  little 
reflection  will  enable  anyone  to  realise  that  such  an 
admission  discloses  a  misconception  of  the  true  nature  of 
Divine  Power. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  perfect 
in  every  sense,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  not  the  most  perfect 
practical  wisdom  for  every  act  of  every  kind  in  life,  then 
it  is  imperfect,  and  cannot  be  Divine,  which  admits  of  no 
imperfection. 

Jesus  claimed  to  teach  the  only  way  by  which  power 
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can  be  secured,  so  that,  if  any  one  can  prove  one  instance, 
in  which  power  or  enjoyment  of  any  kind  has  been 
secured,  except  in  conformity  with  His  teaching,  then 
the  Christian  doctrine  is  disproved. 

But  no  such  instance  can  be  found,  this  teaching  is 
perfect  in  every  way,  it  comprehends  all  things  and 
shows  the  only  way  to  the  procuring  of  power. 

His  Teaching. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  Jesus  did  not  denounce 
the  teaching  of  other  great  religious  leaders  of  history. 
He  taught  only  the  law  governing  the  Universe  and 
definitely  proclaimed  that: — 

"Till  Heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  not  pass  of  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled." 

In  other  words,  he  taught  that  the  purpose  of  the  law 
is  to  secure  the  ultimate  oneness  in  which  the  two  condi 
tions  of  Heaven  and  earth  will  merge. 

He  proclaimed  therefore  a  sound  basis,  and  the  only 
sound  basis,  upon  which  all  creeds  may  join  in  common 
obedience  to  God. 

I  have  carefully  perused  the  four  Gospels,  by  the  aid 
of  my  experience  as  a  lawyer  and  business  man,  and, 
while  many  passages  may  obviousty  be  capable  of 
different  meanings,  I  have  not  found  one  which  is  incon 
sistent  with  the  view  of  life  I  am  describing. 

Jesus  summed  up  the  whole  purpose  and  duty  of  the 
Universe,  as  being  Universal  love;  that  is,  love  of  all  the 
family  for  the  parent  and  for  one  another. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  prayer  He  taught  us,  which 
we  call  "The  Lord's  Prayer,"  comprehends  every  act, 
and  every  form  of  association,  in  the  Universe;  it  may  be 
used  as  a  prayer  for  the  forces  within  one's  body,  for  the 
members  of  one's  family,  of  one's  social  unions,  one's 
nation,  and  Empire,  the  association  of  humanity,  and  of 
all  things  in  the  Creation;  but  anyone  using  this  prayer 
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in  a  limited  sense,  that  is,  for  any  association  less  than 
the  Universe,  must  himself  provide  the  limitation  in  his 
own  mind. 

This  prayer  covers  also  everything  that  we  may  do  or 
that  can  happen  to  us  in  life;  in  other  words,  it  is  a 
prayer  for  universal  love,  and  for  avoidance  of  all  the 
evils  that  stand  in  its  path. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


OPERATION  OF  NATURAL  LAW. 

I  now  propose  to  describe  the  operation  of  the  Uni 
versal  law  above  referred  to,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  opera 
tion;  first,  in  the  life  of  the  individual  human  being, 
then  in  the  family,  then  in  the  tribe  or  clan,  then  in 
national  life,  then  in  Imperial  life,  next  in  International 
life,  and,  finally,  in  the  life  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

In  doing  this,  my  purpose  is  to  define  those  things 
which  form  to-day  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of 
universal  harmony;  and  to  describe  the  means  by  which 
I  have  seen  these  obstacles  removed. 

I  shall,  however,  rely  upon  facts  that  I  have  seen  or 
experienced,  so  that,  while  it  is  right  for  anyone  to 
question  the  truth  of  my  statements,  it  is  merely  foolish 
to  refer  to  them  as  unpractical,  Utopian,  visionary,  the 
millenium,  or  by  any  other  term  of  this  kind. 

These  terms  can  have  reference  only  to  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  scheme,  or  plan,  or  system,  or  organisa 
tion;  they  cannot  properly  be  used  in  reference  to  state 
ments  of  fact. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


PROCESS  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  individual  human  being. 

The  obvious  facts,  with  which  we  have  to  do,  are,  that 
each  of  us  is  engaged  in  the  process  o.f  collecting  those 
natural  things  that  go  to  the  formation  of  our  bodies,  and 
assimilating  these  things  into  the  form  of  a  human  body. 

During  this  process  we  are  also  associating  this  body 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  we  can,  with  other  natural  things 
in  the  Universe. 

The  desire  of  each  of  us  is  to  secure  as  full  enjoy 
ment  of  the  Universe  as  possible;  though,  in  some  cases, 
that  desire  takes  the  form  of  seeking  association  with 
many  things;  while  in  other  cases,  it  is  devoted  to  a 
fuller,  or  deeper,  enjoyment  of  a  few  things. 

The  obvious  process  we  go  through,  in  the  building-up 
of  the  body,  is  to  form  the  forces,  or  atoms,  of  which  it 
is  composed  into  groups;  each  group  constituting  a  sep 
arate  member,  or  function,  or  instrument,  of  the  body; 
in  other  words,  the  human  body  forms  a  family  of  mem 
bers,  all  controlled  by  the  one  ruler  or  parent;  namely, 
the  mind,  or  soul,  or  life,  of  the  particular  being. 

The  process,  by  which  this  being  does  any  act,  is  for 
its  mind  to  direct  the  atoms  belonging  to  the  members, 
or  functions,  set  up  for  that  purpose,  to  do  the  act,  and, 
at  the  same  time  this  mind  so  organises  the  remaining 
members  that  they  will  conform  to,  and  aid  in,  this 
purpose. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  human  body  is,  as  it 
were,  a  model  of  the  Universe,  as  I  have  described  it, 
and  that  all  that  its  life  is  doing,  is,  organising  the  atoms 
of  which  this  model  is  composed,  into  harmony,  in  the 
common  aim  of  learning  the  process  of  association,  with 
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the  view  to  securing  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
Universe. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  everyone  on  reflection,  that,  in 
such  a  body,  there  must  be,  if  it  is  to  act  perfectly,  a 
common  agreement  as  to  the  things  it  is  to  do;  in  other 
words,  perfection  requires  that  the  members  should,  at  all 
times,  be  organised  in  harmony,  in  a  common  aim. 

It  does  not  matter  what  that  common  aim  may  be ; 
that  is,  it  does  not  matter  in  what  direction  in  the  Uni 
verse  its  members  may  desire  to  go,  the  essential  thing 
is  that  they  must  be  of  one  mind  about  that  direction. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


RELATIONS  WITH   ONE'S  NEIGHBOURS. 

It  is  clear  also,  that,  at  all  times,  the  requirements 
of  this  body  are  contained  in  other  natural  things  beyond 
it,  and  that  this  is  so  with  every  atom,  and  with  every 
body  of  atoms,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  is  a 
continuous  flow  of  fresh  atoms  into,  and  from,  this  body, 
this  process  of  mutual  exchange  being  universal. 

It  follows  then,  that  the  controlling  mind  of  each  body 
is  concerned  to  see  that  the  atoms  it  is  receiving,  are 
such  as  will  strengthen  it;  that  is  to  say,  are  of  ever 
improving  quality ;  in  other  words,  each  body  is  concerned 
to  see  to  the  development  of  those  things  that  are  to 
form  that  body ;  and  also  to  the  development  of  those 
things  with  which  that  body  is  to  be  associated,  but 
which  do  not  become  part  of  it. 

It  follows  also  that  these  outside  things,  with  which 
this  body  is  to  associate  itself,  are  also  concerned  to  see 
that  the  atoms  passing  through  this  body  are  developed, 
and  not  degraded,  in  the  process. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  each  of  us  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  development  of  our  neighbours. 

When  it  is  realised  that  the  only  thing  going  on, 
within  the  human  body,  is  association  of  its  atoms  with 
one  another,  and  that  association  in  harmony  is  the  only 
way  to  power,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  only  direction 
in  which  these  atoms  can  be  developed,  is  by  increasing 
their  understanding  of  the  process  of  harmonious  associa 
tion. 

In  other  words,  development  in  the  Universe  means 
an  extended  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  process  of 
association  in  a  common  aim,  and  nothing  else,  and 
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degradation  means  the  loss  of,  or  failure  to  use,  this 
knowledge. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  essential  occupation  of 
the  life,  or  mind,  of  each  of  us,  is  to  maintain  and 
develop  harmony  within  ourselves;  and  it  becomes  plain, 
on  reflection,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  perfect  har 
mony  within  ourselves,  without  being,  at  the  s'ame  time, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Universe. 

That  is  to  say,  perfection  in  ourselves  would  mean 
that,  as  we  received  our  requirements,  they  would  be 
perfectly  harmonised ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  condition 
of  perfection  can  only  be  reached,  when  we  have  such  a 
perfect  understanding  of  the  process  of  association  that 
we  can  develop  our  bodies  into  the  mental,  or  spiritual, 
condition,  wherein  there  is  a  perfectly  free  flow  of  powers, 
in  a  perfect  harmony  of  exchange. 

It  is  plain  that,  in  the  absence  of  conclusive  evidence, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
association  to  the  limit  of  perfection,  there  can  be  no 
object  in  our  setting  up  for  ourselves  any  such  limitation. 

We  have  the  definite  declaration  of  Jesus,  that  all 
knowledge  and  power  in  the  Universe,  is  available  to 
each  of  us,  if  we  but  believe,  that  is,  have  confidence,  in 
the  fact  that  this  power  is  so  available. 

Our  difficulty,  of  course,  is  to  understand  that  we  have 
power  to  make  the  change  in  the  condition  of  our  atoms 
that  is  essential  to  the  winning  of  full  power,  and  the 
only  way  to  this  understanding  is  through  the  develop 
ment  of  our  knowledge  of  harmonious  association. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


HUMAN  IMPERFECTIONS. 

From  the  fact  that  all  that  happens  in  the  human 
body,  is  the  process  of  association  of  powers,  it  necessarily 
follow  that  there  can  be  only  two  conditions  in  the  body, 
one  being  harmony  in  association,  and  the  other,  friction, 
and  the  only  cause  of  imperfection  in  the  body,  is 
friction. 

The  essential  concern  therefore,  of  each  of  us,  is  to  so 
organise  our  bodies,  that  all  friction  within  them  may 
be  removed. 

If  any  one  will  reflect  upon  the  feeling  or  condition 
of  his  body,  at  any  time  when  he  is  possessed  by  pain, 
or  sorrow,  or  anger,  or  fear,  or  any  evil  feeling,  he  will 
find,  somewhere  in  his  body,  a  congestion  or  stoppage,  of 
some  kind,  which  prevents  the  free  flow  of  atoms,  in 
harmony,  in  the  body,  and  so  causes  friction,  and  if  that 
stoppage  or  congestion  can  be  removed,  the  evil  feeling 
will  disappear,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  its  cause, 
for  it  is  not  possible  to  feel  any  of  these  pains  or 
troubles  in  the  absence  of  that  congestion. 

This  truth  will  probably  be  better  realised  on  the 
contemplation  of  mechanical  machinery,  which  is  gov 
erned  by  the  same  simple  law  that  governs  the  human 
body. 

It  will  be  seen  there,  that,  if  the  machinery  is 
perfectly  organised,  that  is,  so  organised  that  there  is  no 
congestion  in  the  parts,  it  is  not.  possible  for  the  machin 
ery  to  get  out  of  harmony,  or  to  lose  its  power. 

And  so,  in  the  human  body,  while  all  the  parts  are 
adjusted  in  harmony,  there  cannot  be  trouble,  and  the 
body  is  free  to  receive  the  power  that  is  always  at  hand 
to  help  it. 
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CONTROL  OF  HUMAN  BODY. 

In  the  view  of  life  I  am  describing,  then,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  body  of  every  human  being  is  one  associa 
tion  or  family,  controlled  by  a  common  ruler  or  parent. 

Every  part  of  this  body  is  organised,  more  or  less 
imperfectly,  in  the  common  aim  of  supplying  the  require 
ments  of  all  parts. 

The  power  of  this  body,  to  enjoy  the  Universe,  depends 
solely  upon  the  capacity  of  its  ruler  to  organise  its 
members  in  a  common  aim;  for  instance,  genius,  in  any 
direction,  is  merely  a  manifestation  of  uncommon  capacity 
to  concentrate  in  that  direction. 

All  that  this  body  can  do  for  its  development  is: — 
(1)  Procure  its  requirements,  (2)  make  them  ready  for 
use  by  its  members,  and  (3)  distribute  them  among  these 
members;  leaving  to  the  individual  atoms,  or  members, 
the  task  of  assimilating,  that  is,  harmonising,  these  re 
quirements. 

In  this  process,  perfection  obviously  requires: — (1) 
That  great  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  requirements  that  will  best  harmonise  in  that 
body,  and  (2)  that  the  process  of  procuring,  preparing 
and  distributing  these  requirements  should  be  under 
perfect  control,  in  a  general  plan,  to  which  all  members 
can  conform. 

In  considering  the  question  of  control  or  development 
of  the  human  being,  it  is  wise  always  to  keep  in  mind 
the  following  facts: — 

( 1 )  That  development  means  development  of 
quality,  riot  quantity,  and  development  of  quality 
can  only  be  secured  by  developing  the  mental,  i.e., 
the  spiritual  part  of  man. 
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It  must  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  every 
part,  every  atom,  of  the  body  has  its  mental  or  spiritual 
condition.  One  can  take  a  number  of  atoms  in,  say,  a 
piece  of  iron,  and  use  that  iron  as  a  mechanical  instru 
ment  but,  in  that  case,  all  the  energy,  or  power,  that  is 
exerted,  must  be  exercised  by  the  one  who  uses  the  iron, 
the  mental  power  of  the  atoms  does  not  come  into  play. 

Every  atom,  however,  is  composed  of  power,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  and  it  is  possible  for  the  atoms  in 
the  iron,  or  any  other  thing,  to  themselves  exercise  that 
power  in  the  development  of  further  energy. 

This  is  just  what  happens  when  iron  is  drawn  to  a 
magnet;  it  is  the  life,  or  mind,  in  the  atoms  of  the  iron, 
that  exercises  the  power  necessary  to  take  it  to  the 
magnet,  just  as  a  human  being  would  exert  the  power 
necessary  to  take  it  to  any  object  attractive  to  it,  and 
for  just  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  it  desired  to  go. 

Development  of  the  quality  of  the  human  body,  there 
fore,  involves  development,  in  the  atoms  of  the  body,  of 
their  understanding  of  their  capacity  to  exert  energy. 

This  development  may  be  secured,  either  by  securing 
a  better  quality  of  requirements  for  the  body,  or  by  the 
mind,  in  control  of  that  body,  developing  its  power  to 
improve  the  understanding  of  the  atoms  it  receives. 

(2)  The  human  mind  can  influence,  not  only  the 
atoms  within  its  body,  but  also  atoms,  and  other 
natural  things,  beyond  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  influenced  by  the  minds  of  the  atoms  of 
which  its  body  is  composed,  or  by  the  minds  of 
other  natural  things  beyond  it. 

The  capacity  of  any  mind  to  exercise  that  influence 
depends  solely  upon  its  quality,  which  in  turn,  is  depend 
ent  upon  the  mind's  understanding  of  the  operation  of 
the  natural  law  of  unity;  that  is,  its  understanding  of 
how  to  organise  natural  things  in  the  common  aim  of 
supplying  one  another's  requirements  for  any  purpose. 
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It  is  thus  that  "miracles"  are  performed,  and  that 
the  statement  of  Jesus,  ' '  If  you  shall  say  to  this  mountain 
'Take  up  and  cast  thyself  into  the  sea,'  it  shall  be  done," 
is  justified. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  of  one's  capacity  to 
influence  others  for  good;  that  is,  in  harmony,  but  one's 
capacity  for  evil  influence  is  always  limited  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  producing  a  more  and  more  degraded  condition, 
which  ultimately  becomes  too  repulsive  for  use. 

(3)  The  process  by  which  the  mind  is  induced 
to  develop  energy  is,  by  offering  something  that  is 
attractive  to  it,   or  threatening  it  with  something 
that  is  repulsive. 

This  rule  is  universal,  and  applies,  therefore,  both  to 
the  mind  controlling  the  body  and  the  minds  in  control 
of  its  individual  atoms. 

(4)  The  body  is  essentially  one  community,   in 
which  success  requires  that  all  members  shall  have 
a  common  devotion  to  its  ruler,  and,  through  that 
ruler,  have  a  common  aim  in  all  its  acts. 

It  does  not  matter  if  special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  development  of  some  members,  provided  all  desire 
that  aim,  but  the  neglect  of  any  member  inevitably  re-acts 
upon  the  whole  body. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
body  that  the  interests  of  every  member  should  be 
studied  by  the  ruler,  through  whom  the  common  aim  is 
secured,  and  by  all  members. 

(5)  Since  every  body  in  the  universe  is  governed 
by  the  one  simple  law  or  principle,  it  follows  that 
each  body  must  be  constructed  so  that  it  may  har 
monise,  under  that  law,  with  those  outside  bodies 
which  are  essential  to  its  development, 

It  is,  however,  obvious  that  no  association  is  justified 
in  retaining,  within  its  body,  members  it  cannot,  for  any 
reason,  harmonise  in  the  general  aim. 
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Its  interest  and  its  duty  coincide  in  casting  out  these 
members;  though  of  course,  since  all  members  that  can  be 
harmonised  add  to  the  common  power,  the  casting  out 
should  only  be  done  where  that  course  makes  for  the 
power  of  the  association. 

There  is  no  hardship  in  this  rule;  the  common  aim  of 
all  things  being  ultimate  oneness,  the  shortest  way  to  that 
end  is  obviously  best  for  all. 

This  is  recognised  in  the  defence  of  our  civilisation, 
where  men  and  women  have  voluntarily  gone  out  of 
national  associations,  that  is,  have  died,  for  the  common 
body;  and  the  progress  of  the  Universe  requires  the 
exercise  of  the  same  spirit,  in  the  conduct  of  all  bodies 
of  natural  things,  so  long  as  these  bodies  are  devoted  to 
the  development  of  the  common  welfare. 

(6)  The  human   being  has   no   creative   or   con 
structive  power,  in  any  true  sense.     It  has  power 
to  organise,  or  adjust,  natural  things  in  bodies  or 
associations,  and  to  dissolve  these  bodies,  the  ulti 
mate  aim  being  universal  oneness,  and  that  is  all. 

Nor  have  we  any  true  evidence  of  the  death  or 
destruction  of  a  natural  thing,  or  of  the  creation  of  any 
new  natural  thing. 

All  that  we  know  in  the  Universe  is  the  association, 
and  dissolution,  of  bodies  of  these  things,  all  of  which 
reflect,  or  express,  the  power  of  God,  and  are  governed 
by  His  simple  and  universal  law. 

This  merely  expresses  in  another  way,  Tennyson's 
thought,  "One  God,  one  Law,  mie  Element,  and  one  far- 
off  Divine  event  to  which  the  whole  Creation  moves." 

(7)  There    is   no   higher   authority,    or    teacher, 
than  Jesus,   on  the  subject  of  the   formation,   and 
control,  of  the  association  of  natural  things  we  call 
the  human  body. 

In  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  He  has  given  the  most 
perfect  advice  possible  on  this  subject. 
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That  sermon  deals  only  with  the  conduct  of  associa 
tions;  it  has  no  reference  to  the  conduct  of  independent 
individuals,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  independent  thing  in  Nature,  all  being 
dependent  upon  one  another. 

The  way  to  power  taught  by  Jesus  is  not  merely  one 
way,  it  is  the  only  way,  and  it  is  only  to  the  extent  we 
keep  in  this  way,  that  we  gain  power  for  any  purpose. 

It  is  not  however,  essential  to  the  securing  of  power 
that  one  should  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Jesus.  He 
said  Himself  that  offences  against  Him  would  be  for 
given  (Matthew  xii.  32.) 

The  only  essential  thing  is  obedience  to  the  Law, 
which  requires,  in  every  association,  a  common  love  of 
the  members,  for  their  ruler,  and  for  one  another. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


FALSE  IDEAS. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  explain  how  it  comes  about 
that  the  simple  view  of  human  association  I  am  attempt 
ing  to  describe,  is  not  commonly  recognised. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  this  view  is  true,  there  is  a 
great  mass  of  false  ideas,  and  words,  and  phrases,  em 
bodied  in  our  philosophic  or  scientific  books,  that  serve 
only  to  lead  us  into  mystery  and  complexity. 

Investigation,  of  these  ideas,  discloses  the  fact  that 
while  we  win  light,  or  knowledge,  by  the  process  of 
practical  experience  in  our  associations  in  life,,  we  after 
wards  form  erroneous  or  imperfect  ideas,  based  upon  this 
knowledge,  which  serve  to  again  darken  our  vision,  and 
so  lead  us  away  from  the  truth. 

I  propose  to  deal  with  some  of  these  misleading  ideas 
in  an  endeavour  to  reveal  their  true  character. 

It  must  be  realised,  however,  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  anything  to  exist  in  Nature  that  is  wholly  evil;  in 
other  words,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Universe  that  is 
wholly  untrue. 

This  will  be  realised  if  one  contemplates  one's  own 
body  in  such  a  condition  that  every  atom  is  in  conflict 
with  every  other  atom. 

It  is  plain  that  in  these  circumstances  the  body  could 
not  exist  at  all,  it  could  have  no  power  as  a  body,  and 
therefore  could  not  exist  as  a  body. 

And  so  it  is  with  every  other  body  in  the  Universe, 
each  body  must  have  power  to  maintain  its  members  in 
a  common  aim ;  that  power  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  power 
of  God,  which  is  the  truth,  and  the  light,  and  everything 
that  is  good,  and  cannot  therefore  be  evil. 
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And  so  it  is  with  ideas,  every  idea  is  a  reflection  of 
natural  things,  all  reflections  in  material  life  are  neces 
sarily  imperfect,  and  they  vary  in  their  imperfection,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  they  must  always  have  a  basis  of  truth. 

The  mischief  of  erroneous,  or  evil,  ideas  is  that  they 
always  contain  an  element  of  truth,  whereby  they  gain  a 
measure  of  acceptance. 

"While,  therefore,  T  find  it  necessary  to  attack  many 
prevailing  ideas,  it  should  be  remembered  that  I  am  only 
drawing  attention  to  the  element  in  these  ideas  which 
obscures  the  truth,  on  which  they  are  supported. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  the  case  of  every  imperfect 
idea,  the  imperfection  lies  solely  in  the  setting  up  of 
separate  aims.  Where,  therefore,  there  is'  imperfection 
in  any  association,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  ascer 
tain  where  the  separate  aims  lie,  and  then  never  rest 
until  they  are  reconciled  in  a  common  aim. 
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ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 

Attraction. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters,  in  which  I  suggest 
we  have  misled  ourselves,  is  in  the  subject  of  attraction, 
using  that  word  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in 
physics;  where  it  is  denned  as  an  invisible  power  in  a 
body,  by  which  it  draws  anything  to  itself. 

The  most  familiar  instance  of  this  power  is  probably 
that  which  is  called  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  or  the 
law  of  gravity. 

I  propose  to  deal  only  with  this  kind  of  attraction, 
although  what  I  have  to  say  applies  generally  to  those 
kinds  of  attraction  which  we  call  magnetic,  electrical, 
adhesive,  cohesive,  capillary,  and  chemical. 

The  attraction  of  gravity,  then,  is  said  to  be  "the 
most  general  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
important  laws  ever  revealed  to  human  intellect." 

It  is  denned  as  "that  species  of  attraction  or  force  by 
which  all  bodies  or  particles  of  matter  in  the  Universe 
tend  towards  each  other." 

It  is  claimed  that  every  two  bodies,  or  portions1  of 
matter,  in  the  Universe  attract  each  other  with  force 
proportional  directly  to  the  quantity  of  matter  they 
contain,  and  inversely  to  the  squares  of  their  distances. 

Now,  what  I  have  claimed  is  that  the  only  kind  of 
attraction,  that  exists  in  the  Universe,  is  that  kind  which 
we  human  beings  feel  within  ourselves  in  relation  to  our 
experiences  in  life. 

We  know  that  different  objects  will  attract  us  at 
different  times  and  in  different  circumstances,  and  that 
an  object  attractive  to  us  at  one  time,  and  in  one  set  of 
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circumstances,  may  be  repulsive  to  us  at  other  times,  or 
in  other  sets  of  circumstances. 

We  know  also  that  we  are  often  attracted  to  an  object 
that  is  repulsive  to  us;  that  is  to  say,  we  often  go  to  an 
object  that  we  fear,  either  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
its  movements,  or  destroying  it,  or  because  the  fear  of  it 
so  controls,  or  fills,  our  minds  that  we  can  think  of 
nothing  else,  and  go  to  it  on  that  account. 

We  know  also  that  in  all  of  these  cases,  where  we 
are  attracted  to  an  object,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
exercise,  or  develop,  the  energy  necessary  to  take  us  to 
the  attracting  object. 

This  object  need  not  exert  any  energy  in  the  process, 
of  which  it  may  be  ignorant,  or  which  may  even  be 
objectionable  to  it. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  in  this  kind  of  attraction, 
there  is  in  operation  no  such  law  as  attraction  of 
gravitation. 

We  know  however,  from  our  own  experiences,  that  the 
more  primitive  one's  development  is,  the  more  one  is  apt 
to  repeat  one's  practices,  or  customs,  in  life. 

Tracing  this  tendency  through  the  different  forms  of 
life,  it  is  seen  to  prevail  throughout  the  Universe;  that  is 
to  say,  the  more  primitive  a  natural  thing  is,  the  more 
limited,  and  therefore,  the  more  certain  of  repetition, 
are  its  practices. 

So  that,  in  the  most  primitive  form,  we  have  what 
is  practically  a  stationary  condition  or  practice;  whereas, 
in  the  most  developed  human  form,  we  have  a  revolt 
against  repetition,  and  a  tendency  to  ever  developing 
practices;  that  is,  to  a  constantly  developing  life. 

Falling  Bodies. 

Probably  the  most  familiar  instance  of  what  is  called 
the  attraction  of  gravity  is  the  case  of  falling  bodies. 

If  any  one  will  consider  the  globe  as  one  body,  and 
think  of  any  two  opposite  extremities  of  it;  one  on  what 
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may  be  called  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  of 
the  globe,  he  will  realise  that  it  is  a  misuse  of  the  term 
"falling"  to  apply  it  both  to  an  object  that  is  attracted 
at  the  top,  and  to  one  that  is  attracted  at  the  bottom. 

That  is  to  say,  one  of  these  objects  obviously  falls,  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term,  but  the  other  just 
as  obviously  rises. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  attraction  of  gravity 
does  not  mean  "falling,"  because  it  may  be  either  down 
ward  or  upward,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  globe 
in  the  Universe. 

What  I  am  maintaining  then,  is  that  any  object  at 
tracted  to  the  globe  is  so  attracted  only  in  the  same 
sense  that  human  beings  are  attracted  to  objects  they 
go  to 

I  am  contending  that  the  atoms  which  go  to  form 
a  human  being  have  in  their  history  acquired  a  desire 
to  go  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  dominant  attraction 
to  them  in  their  solid  form. 

This  desire  may  however,  be  displaced  under  the 
direction  of  the  mind  in  control  of  the  body;  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  human  being  desires  to  move  its  body  by 
walking,  or  running,  or  jumping,  it  must  change  the 
desire  of  the  atoms,  of  which  it  is  composed,  away  from 
the  attraction  of  the  earth,  to  the  purpose  it  has  in  view. 

In  other  words,  it  must  direct  these  atoms  into  the 
common  aim  of  doing  what  is  desired. 

So  also  with  objects  which  are  subjected  to  heat. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  the  application  of  a 
sufficient  heat  to  these  objects  will  drive  the  atoms  of 
which  they  are  composed  into  the  condition,  or  form, 
of  vapour,  or  substance  of  that  kind,  in  which  the  earth 
loses  its  former  attraction  for  them. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  suggested  that  heat  is  power, 
and  that  the  fact  that  atoms  of  a  burning  object  rise, 
instead  of  fall,  may  be  attributed  to  this  power. 
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For  reasons  I  have  already  given,  however,  it  will 
be  found  that  heat  is  simply  a  condition  of  conflict,  or 
friction,  in  the  association  of  natural  things. 

In  this  condition  there  is  no  development,  but  on 
the  contrary  a  waste,  of  power. 

In  every  case  of  the  development  of  power,  by  heat, 
it  is1  the  coming  together  of  the  atoms  in  the  burning 
substances',  or  in  substances  such  as  air  and  water,  in 
the  common  aim  of  escaping  from  the  heat,  that  develops 
the  power. 

Test  of  Truth. 

Here,  then,  is  a  definite  and  simple  test  that  may 
be  applied  to  my  contention. 

If  anyone  can  take  any  natural  things,  and,  by 
practical  experiment,  show  that  attraction  operates  in 
accordance  with  this  so-called  attraction  of  gravity,  or 
upon  any  other  impulse,  or  cause,  than  that  which,  we 
know,  operates  in  the  case  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  then 
all  that  I  am  contending  will  be  wholly  disproved. 

Such  proof,  however,  would  have  very  much  greater 
importance  than  merely  to  refute  the  claim  I  am  making. 

It  would  be  an  obvious  denial  and  refutation  of  the 
truth  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

He  taught  that  there  is  only  one  law  governing 
the  Universe;  namely,  the  law  of  Love,  or  Unity  in 
association,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  view  that 
material  forms  have  any  inherent  quality  of  attraction 
by  virtue  only  of  their  size. 

His  statement  that  "If  you  shall  say  to  this  mountain, 
'Take  up,  and  cast  thyself  into  the  sea,'  it  shall  be 
done,"  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  this  so-called  law 
of  gravity. 

That  is  quite  a  simple  statement,  it  means  what  it 
says,  it  is  true  in  the  view  of  life  I  am  describing,  but 
would  be  untrue  in  the  presence  of  any  such  law,  as  the 
law  of  gravity. 
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I  am  aware  that  it  seems  to  the  modern  mind  ridicul 
ous  to  suggest  that  this  planet  maintains  its  relative 
position  in  the  heavens  under  impulses  similar  to  those 
which  move  human  beings  to  action. 

All  the  demonstrable  evidence  I  have  been  able  to 
find,  however,  is  consistent  with  this  view,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  one  inconsistent  fact  disproves  my  claim. 

Gravity  is  a  Practice. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  as  with  all  ideas,  there 
is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  theory  of  the  law  of 
gravity. 

We  know  within  ourselves  that  we  are  attracted  bjr 
the  magnitude  or  importance  of  other  things  beyond  us, 
and  that  the  more  primitive  we  are,  the  greater  is  our 
tendency  to  have  regard  to  magnitude. 

The  evil  in  this  theory  is  in  regarding  the  attraction 
of  gravity  as1  a  fixed  law,  instead  of  what  it  is  in 
reality,  namely,  an  imperfect  practice  of  natural  things. 
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ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 

The  Law  of  Inertia. 

It  is  said  also,  that  there  is  a  law  called  the  law  of 
inertia,  which  is,  that  a  particle  of  matter,  if  it  be  at 
rest,  possesses  no  power,  within  itself,  by  which  it  can 
put  itself  in  motion ;  and  can  only  be  made  to  move  by 
some  power  external  to  itself;  as,  for  instance,  the 
action  of  another  particle  of  matter  upon  it;  or,  if  it  be 
in  motion,  the  particle  possesses  no  property  by  which 
it  can  alter  its  motion,  either  in  direction  or  magnitude. 

This  law  again  is  directly  opposed  to  the  view  of  life 
I  have  described;  it  denies  the  existence  of  consciousness 
in  atoms  of  matter,  or  physical  substance. 

If  this  law  be  true  then  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  energy  exerted  in  the  passage  of  steel  filings  to  a 
magnet  must  be  exercised  by  the  magnet. 

If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  magnet  does  exercise 
this  energy,  that,  of  course,  is  sufficient  disproof  of  my 
contention. 

If  my  contention  be  true,  it  is  the  atoms  contained 
is  the  steel  filings  which  exert  the  energy;  just  as  a 
human  being  would  exert  energy,  in  going  to  any  object 
attractive  to  it. 

Moreover,  it  is  equally  plain  that,  if  this  law  exists, 
the  statement  of  Jesus  above  referred  to,  namely,  "If  you 
shall  say  to  this1  mountain,  '  Take  up,  and  cast  thyself  into 
the  sea,'  it  shall  be  done,"  is  also  untrue. 

The  element  of  truth  in  this  law  is,  that  natural 
things  in  as  inanimate  condition,  tend  to  remain  sta 
tionary,  that  is,  to  continue  the  practice  of  standing 
where  they  are,  unless  they  are  attracted  by  some  induce 
ment,  such  as  the  magnet,  or  are  driven  by  some  fear, 
such  as  the  fear  of  heat. 
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ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 

Moral  Power  or  Energy. 

There  is  a  not  uncommon  impression  that  there  are 
at  least  two  kinds  of  power,  or  energy,  in  life ;  namely, 
moral  power,  and  physical  power. 

I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  find  any  demonstrable 
evidence  at  all  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  kind 
of  power,  which  I  have  already  described  as  the  power 
of  God. 

While  this  power  enables  us  to  do  an  infinite  variety 
-of  acts,  there  is  no  justification  for  suggesting  that  it 
varies  in  any  way  in  its  nature. 

Reflection  upon  acts .  which  are  called  acts  of  moral 
power,  and  those  which  are  called  acts  of  physical  power, 
will  enable  any  one  to  realise  that  a  moral  act  is  merely 
a  better  developed,  and  therefore,  more  powerful  act 
than  that  which  we  call  physical. 

In  other  words,  that  which  we  call  a  moral  act,  is 
a  more  understanding  act,  than  the  one  we  regard  as 
physical. 

It  is  contended  that  Jesus  taught  that  evil  should  be 
conquered  by  purely  moral  forces;  but  such  an  inter 
pretation  of  His  teaching  is  plainly  opposed  to  the 
simple  and  obvious  meaning  of  His  words,  as  recorded 
in  the  four  Gospels. 

It  is  true  that  He  taught,  and  told  His  disciples  to 
teach,  the  law  of  love  or  unity,  as  the  only  way  to  power. 

But  He  came  as  a  teacher,  not  as  a  ruler  of  material 
life. 

He  did  not  condemn,  at  any  time,  the  use  of  physical 
force  in  the  control  of  the  members  of  material  associa 
tions. 
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He  taught  just  the  opposite,  namely,  that  it  is  right 
to  punish,  by  physical  means,  those  members  who  threaten 
the  harmony  of  any  material  association. 

There  are  numerous  passages  in  the  Gospels,  in  which 
He  directly  refers  to  physical  punishments  as  being  a 
natural  means  of  compelling  obedience  to  the  law. 

In  other  words,  He  taught  that  natural  things  might 
be  driven  into  unity,  that  is,  into  a  desire  for  the  truth, 
if  they  would  not  yield  to  its  attraction. 

He  constantly  referred  to  fire  as  being  the  means 
whereby  the  atoms  composing  the  material  form  may  be 
driven  into  a  desire  to  improve  their  condition. 

But  the  most  striking  and  the  clearest  expression  of 
His  opinion  on  this  subject  is  probably  that  contained  in 
the  Sermon  of  the  Mount,  where  he  says: — 

".  -  .     .     and  if  thy  right  eye  offend  the,  pluck  it 

out,  and  cast  it  from  thee ;  for  it  is  profitable  for 

thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,   and 

not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  Hell. 

".     .     .     and  if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it 

off,  and  cast  it  from  thee;  for  it  is  profitable  for 

thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,   and 

not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  Hell." 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  Sermon  applies 

with  equal  force  to  every  kind  of  body  or  association  of 

natural  things  in  the  Universe. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  natural  thing  to  do  anything 
else  in  life  but  form,  and  use,  bodies  or  associations  of 
these  things. 

So  that  Jesus  was  obviously  speaking  in  relation  to 
the  operation  of  these  bodies,  and  advising  His  hearers 
as  to  the  true  method  of  their  control  or  government. 

It  is  plain  that  in  advising  that  an  eye,  or  a  hand, 
should  be  cast  out  from  the  body,  He  was  not  merely 
giving  medical  advice ;  such  advice  would  have  been  quite 
out  of  place  in  such  circumstances. 
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The  references  to  the  hand  and  eye,  are  obviously 
merely  illustrations  intended  to  guide  His  hearers  by 
reference  to  the  operation  of  their  own  bodies,  and 
reflection  will  enable  any  one  to  realise  the  wonderful 
aptness  and  power  of  these  illustrations. 

On  the  one  hand  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  respect  of 
every  association  of  every  kind,  He  advises  the  con 
trolling  authority  to  cast  out  from  the  association,  by 
physical  means,  those  members  who  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  health  of  the  body. 

And  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  hand,  or  eye,  cast 
out  from  the  body,  dies,  that  is  to  say,  it  becomes  ulti 
mately  reduced  to  its  constituent  atoms,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Jesus  regarded  the  material  life  of  any  member  of 
an  association  as  of  secondary  importance,  the  develop 
ment  of  the  general  body  being  the  first  consideration. 

The  wisdom  of  this  advice  is  further  emphasised  when 
we  realise  that  in  respect  of  all  associations,  including, 
of  course,  national  associations,  it  is  only  in  circumstances 
in  which  one  would  cast  out  one's  own  eye,  or  one's 
hand,  that  the  controlling  authority  is  justified  in  casting 
•out  any  member  of  an  association. 

That  is  to  say,  we  are  advised  that  every  member  is 
valuable  to  the  general  body,  and  should  be  preserved  by 
that  body,  as  one  would  preserve  one's  eye  or  hand,  and 
only  be  cast  out  where,  otherwise,  the  life  of  the  body 
is  threatened. 

Use  of  Physical  Force. 

We  have  here  then,  a  definite  and  plain  authority 
for  the  use  of  physical  force  in  the  control  of  associations 
of  material  life. 

And  when  it  is  remembered  that  material  conditions 
are  determined,  or  created,  by  the  ruler  of  the  Universe, 
as  an  aid  to  natural  things,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
justification  for  the  belief  that  we  are  right  in  using 
material  or  physical  means,  that  is  to  say,  in  using 
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physical  force,  to  aid  us  in  the  government  or  control 
of  our  associations. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  there  can 
never  be  a  definite  and  permanent  rule  laid  down  for 
determining  the  conditions  in  which  a  member  should  be 
cast  out  of  any  body,  or  for  determining  when  physical 
force  should  be  used  in  any  other  circumstances. 

The  justification  for  the  use  of  physical  force  of 
necessity  depends  upon  the  particular  circumstances 
arising  in  any  particular  case. 

For  instance,  it  may  be  advisable  to  cast  out  a  hand, 
or  an  eye,  from  one's  body,  when  medical  assistance  is 
not  available,  which  would  otherwise  have  enabled  the 
hand  or  eye  to  be  preserved. 

It  is  found  advisable  therefore,  in  practice,  to  leave 
the  question  of  physical  force  to  be  determined  as  the 
circumstances  arise,  making  sure  that  the  authority, 
having  power  to  determine  its  use,  will  be  such  as  will 
have  regard  only  to  the  general  welfare,  in  the  common 
aim  of  human  development. 


GHAPTEE  XXV. 

ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 

The  "Natural  Laiv"  of  the  Struggle  for  Existence. 

It  has  been  found  in  long  experience  that  in  every 
association  of  natural  things,  of  which  we  have  know 
ledge,  there  is  a  practice  in  which  natural  things,  of 
every  kind,  struggle  with  one  another,  and  with  other 
kinds,  for  existence. 

There  is  a  not  uncommon  belief  that  there  is,  in  this 
process  of  struggle,  something  that  is  good;  something, 
that  is,  which  leads  to  the  "survival  of  the  fittest." 

In  other  words,  it  is  suggested  that  in  this  process 
of  struggle  the  weak,  and  therefore  the  unfit,  are 
eliminated,  and  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  develop  life 
are  thus  selected  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  of  course  the  essential  element  of  truth  in 
this  idea,  but  the  truth  is  so  overburdened  with  untruth, 
that  it  is  scarcely  visible,  so  that  the  general  effect  is 
misleading  and  mischievous. 

I  have  already  shown  that,  by  regarding  only  the 
obvious  facts  of  life,  it  can  be  seen  that  every  natural 
thing  is  dependent  upon  other  things',  beyond  it,  for  the 
whole  of  its  requirements. 

And,  that  if  it  desires  to  become  great,  it  should 
see  to  the  development  of  those  things  which  constitute 
or  provide  its  requirements,  before  it  comes  to  use  them. 

In  other  words,  one  is  dependent  upon  the  greatness 
of  one's  associates  for  one's  own  greatness. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  whole  idea  of  struggle 
with  one's  associates  is  opposed  to  the  fundamental  basis 
of  association;  which  is  unity  in  a  common  aim,  the 
power  of  every  body  or  association  in  life  being  limited 
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to  the  extent  of  the  unity  it  has  been  able  to  secure  in 
its  associations. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  general  recognition  of  this 
truth  lies  in  the  obvious  fact,  that  what  are  plainly 
evil  things  often  dominate  or  control  those  we  regard 
as  good. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  all  material 
associations  there  are  separate  bodies  involved;  for 
instance,  in  a  nation  there  are  the  bodies  of  the  individual 
members,  and  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  there  may 
also  be  separate  bodies  of  members  within  the  nation. 

Each  body  may  secure  power  within  itself  by  com 
plying  with  the  law  although  it  may  ultimately  use  that 
power  for  an  evil  purpose. 

In  every  case,  therefore,  where  an  evil  force  prevails 
over  what  we  regard  as  a  good  force,  the  evil  force  has 
secured  the  power,  whereby  it  can  prevail,  by  conforming 
to  the  law  of  unity. 

Power  used  for  an  evil  purpose,  however,  is  inevit 
ably  lost  to  the  extent  of  its  use  for  that  purpose. 

The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  whenever  we 
can  trace  the  result  of  the  pursuit  of  an  evil  purpose; 
that  is,  a  separate  aim  in  life,  we  find  a  loss  of  power. 
One  case  to  the  contrary  will,  of  course,  discredit  this 
book. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  power  is  never  secured  by 
struggle,  but  only  by  harmony  in  association. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  investiga 
tion  discloses  the  truth  that,  in  any  association  in  life, 
it  is  not  necessarily  the  fittest  who  survive  in  the  process 
of  struggle. 

It  is  found  that  by  improving  the  organisation  of 
associations  so  that  struggle,  that  is  conflict,  may  be 
eliminated,  a  more  perfect  being  of  any  kind  can  be 
developed,  than  is  possible  under  the  practice  of  struggle. 

Moreover,  it  is  also  found  that  those  who,  in  infancy, 
are  weak,  and  who  would  inevitably  be  destroyed,  where 
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the   practice    of   struggle   prevails,    often   become,    under 
proper  care,  the  leaders  of  their  fellows. 

Consideration  of  the  fact  that  every  being  is  a  reflec 
tion  of  the  power  of  God,  will  enable  any  one  to  realise 
that  the  interests  of  all  of  us  lie  in  the  direction  of 
developing  this  reflection,  and  not  in  destroying  it. 

At  first  sight  it  no  doubt  seems  verging  on  hypocrisy 
to  say,  when  we  develop  animal  and  vegetable  life  for  our 
own  consumption,  that  we  are  organising  these  things 
for  their  own  development,  and  of  course,  it  would  be 
so,  were  the  material  or  physical  condition  of  life  the 
ultimate  aim. 

Contemplation,  however,  of  the  obvious  facts  in  our 
lives,  shows  clearly  that  the  physical  form  is  not  the 
desirable  condition  for  us. 

And  that  the  process  by  which  we  secure  our  require 
ments,  by  absorbing  them  in  a  material  form,  is  merely 
an  imperfect  method  of  exchange. 

While,  however,  our  method  is  imperfect  it  is  never 
theless  true  that,  in  the  process  of  developing  those 
things  upon  which  we  live,  we  are  improving  their  under 
standing  of  the  process  of  association,  and  leading  up 
to  the  ultimate  condition,  in  which  all  will  associate 
with  one  another  in  a  perfect  way. 

It  will  be  seen  then,   that  the  idea  that  struggle  in 
nature — that  is  to  say,  that  form  of  conflict  which  is  in 
volved  in  the  phrase,  "Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw"- 
is  valuable,  or  desirable,  is  wholly  mischievous. 

It  will  be  found  that  what  most  people  have  in  mind, 
when  they  think  there  is  something  admirable  in  struggle, 
is  that  form  of  effort,  which  is  involved  in  true  competi 
tion,  where  the  struggle  results  in  the  development  of 
all  concerned. 

That  result  is  secured  only  where  there  is  proper 
regulation  in  a  common  aim,  as  there  is  in  the  British 
games  of  cricket  and  football. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 

The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand. 

It  is  said  again  that  there  exists,  in  what  is  called 
our  economic  life,  a  law  or  principle  which  we  call  by 
the  name  of  "the  law  of  supply  and  demand." 

This  so-called  law,  however,  is  mainly  the  application 
of  the  idea  of  struggle  to  economic  life. 

It  is  plain  that  in  national  life  there  is  a  demand 
by  the  people  for  services;  that  is,  requirements,  of 
different  kinds,  and  that  there  must  be  a  supply  to 
meet  that  demand,  the  members  of  the  nation  providing 
both  the  demand  and  the  supply. 

In  the  absence  of  proper  adjustment,  by  the  con 
trolling  authorities,  of  this  demand  and  supply,  the 
members  are  forced  to  themselves  make  this  adjustment, 
as  best  they  can. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  members  rush  about  with  their  goods  or  their 
labour,  from  one  channel  to  another,  wherever  they 
think  they  will  find  the  most  profitable  market. 

In  the  result,  it  of  course  follows  that  supply  and 
demand  are  finally  adjusted  in  some  way,  and  it  is  ad 
justment  of  this  kind,  that  is  called  "the  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand." 

It  is  plainly  foolish  to  suggest  that  in  this  process, 
there  is  any  law  or  principle  involved ;  it  is  merely  an 
unwise  and  very  wasteful  practice. 

No  business  man  would  think  of  adopting  such  a 
practice  in  the  different  branches  of  his  own  business, 
where  just  the  same  two  factors  are  involved  that  come 
into  national  enterprise,  namely,  human  energy  and 
property. 
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This  law  then,  is,  like  the  "struggle  for  existence," 
a  false  and  mischievous  idea,  which  has  been  very  often 
used  to  defeat  legitimate  efforts  to  ascertain  the  demands 
of  peoples,  and  organise  the  supply  to  meet  these 
demands. 

It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  say  that  the  demand 
and  supply  of  the  requirements  of  the  members  of 
the  human  body  should  not  be  governed  by  the  controlling 
mind  of  that  body,  but  should  be  left  to  the  process  of 
bargain  between  the  different  members,  as  it  is  to  suggest 
that  the  regulation  of  supply  and  demand  within  a 
nation  should  be  left  to  the  individual  determination 
of  its  members. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 
"Laissez  Fairc";  or  Free  Competition. 

There  is  a  familiar  doctrine,  which  at  present  greatly 
influences  the  economic  life  of  civilised  nations,  and  is 
commonly  known  by  the  terms,  "laissez  faire,"  or  "free 
competition. ? '  , 

This  doctrine  may  be  roughly  described  as  meaning 
that  the  authority  of  the  ruling  power  in  a  nation  should 
maintain  peace,  both  within  and  without  the  nation; 
that  is,  it  should  restrain  foreign  aggression,  and  civil 
disturbance,  but  that  otherwise,  the  national  enterprise 
should  be  left  to  unregulated,  or  unrestrained,  competi 
tion  among  the  members  of  the  nation. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the  most  virile  and 
enterprising  people  in  every  community,  that  this  process, 
or  practice,  provides  a  strong  incentive  to  enterprise. 

It  is  this  feeling  that  permeates  our  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  the  "struggle  for  existence,"  and  the  "law 
of  supply  and  demand." 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  carefully  bear  in  mind 
what  is  true,  and  what  is  false,  in  competition,  and 
if  the  obvious  facts  of  life  I  have  described  are  carefully 
examined,  the  distinction  becomes  clear. 

It  may  be  shortly  described  as  the  difference  between 
regulated  and  unregulated  competition. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  plan  of  the  Universe 
provides,  in  what  we  call  the  form,  or  condition,  of 
natural  things,,  the  means  of  testing  the  progress  of 
these  things  in  the  course  of  their  development. 

In  practice,  there  is  found  to  be  in  all  enterprise  a 
great  incentive  to  human  effort,  if  people  vie  with  one 
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another  in  the  development  of  their  natural  powers,  and 
test  their  success  by  means  of  competitions  with  one 
another. 

In  this  process  of  competition,  the  vital  distinction 
between  good  and  evil  is,  that  the  good  tends  to  the 
development  of  all  parties  concerned,  while  the  evil  tends 
to  the  benefit  of  one  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

It  is  found,  for  instance,  in  the  British  games  of 
cricket  and  football,  and  in  other  sports,  that,  under 
proper  regulation,  all  players  are  developed  in  the  pro 
cess  of  their  competitions  with  one  another. 

There  has  been  no  greater  incentive  in  history  to 
effort,  than  has  been  found  operating  in  the  playing  of 
these  games. 

And  so  it  is  in  all  enterprise,  whether  for  amusement, 
or  in  business;  where  there  is  proper  regulation  ensuring 
that  the  test  of  success  shall  be  achievement  in  the 
exercise  of  natural  power. 

In  this  experience,  it  has  been  found  possible,  by 
regulation,  to  get,  in  competition,  full  play  for  individual 
efforts1,  all  tending  to  the  general  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  competition  is  unregulated, 
as  it  is  very  largely  in  the  economic  life  of  most 
civilised  nations  to-day,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  each  of  the  competitors,  to  seek  his  own  separate 
advancement,  regardless  of  his  fellows. 

In  the  absence  of  authoritative  restraint  it  naturally 
follows  that  those  who  are  least  concerned  about  the 
general  welfare,  have  an  advantage  over  those  who  have 
that  welfare  at  heart. 

And  so  it  happens,  in  practice,  that  unregulated 
competition  leads  to  selfishness,  and  not  to  the  common 
welfare. 

In  this  method  of  competition,  the  virtues  of  physical 
strength  and  courage  are  restrained  by  the  laws  pro 
viding  against  physical  assault;  while  the  vices  of  self- 
seeking  and  deceit,  being  less  easily  restrained  by  law, 
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are  given  freer  play,  than  they  would  have  in  the  absence 
of  legal  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  the  physical  powers 
of  the  members. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  true;  that  is,  regulated, 
competition  is  an  aid  to  human  development,  whereas 
unregulated  competition ;  or — what  we  have  under  ' '  laissez 
falre" — competition  regulated  mainly  by  restraint  upon 
the  exercise  of  physical  powers,  leads  to  self-seeking,  and, 
therefore,  disobedience  to  the  law  of  the  Universe. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 

Self  Sacrifice  and  Self  Denial. 

There  is  a  common  impression  to-day  that  there  is 
something  admirable  in  the  ideas  of  self-sacrifice  and 
self-denial,  and,  of  course,  there  is  a  basis  of  truth  in 
both  of  these  ideas. 

When  we  look  at  the  obvious  facts  of  life,  however, 
it  becomes  plain  that  the  ideas  conveyed  by  these  expres 
sions  are  largely  untrue  and  mischievous. 

It  becomes  plain,  on  reflection  upon  these  facts,  that 
natural  things  are  not  called  upon,  in  any  true  sense,  to 
sacrifice  themselves,  or  to  deny  themselves'  the  enjoyment 
of  anything  in  the  Universe. 

Every  natural  thing  is  offered  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  life,  provided  only  it  will,  in  all  its  acts,  comply  with 
the  governing  law. 

Not  only  is  this  offer  made  to  us,  but  we  are  also 
shown  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
bring  about  that  condition,  in  which  we  will  have  this 
full  enjoyment. 

In  other  words,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  plan  of  the 
Universe,  our  duty  coincides  with  our  own  best  interests; 
that  is,  with  our  own  enjoyment  in  life. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  one  is  not 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  one's  self,  or  to  deny  one's  self  any 
enjoyment,  in  any  true  sense;  the  whole  purpose  of  life 
is  to  secure  our  full  enjoyment. 

It  is1  necessary  then  to  consider  just  what  is  meant 
by  these  two  terms,  and  what  it  is  that  we  regard  as 
admirable  in  their  practice. 

First,  as  to  self-sacrifice. 

The   obvious  thing  that  is  admirable  in   this  idea  is, 
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that  human  beings  should  realise  that  the  material  condi 
tion  of  life  is  one  which  is  not  permanent,  and  which 
should  be  utilised  as  a  means  of  aiding  in  the  ultimate 
purpose. 

The  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised,  however, 
that  sacrifice  is  not  intended  or  desirable. 

What  is  desirable  is  that  every  one  should  develop 
his  powers  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  use  them 
productively,  in  the  common  enterprise,  even  to  the  extent 
where  necessary,  of  giving  up  what  is  called  ''this  life" 
in  the  defence  or  promotion  of  that  enterprise,  as  so  many 
of  our  people  have  done  recently. 

This  is  not  sacrifice  in  any  true  sense,  it  is  productive 
use;  and  its  reward  is  certain. 

The  proof  of  this  certainty  is  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  find  any  case  in  which  a  natural  thing,  acting 
in  a  common  aim  with  others,  does  not  thereby  develop 
its  mental  or  spiritual  power,  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
efforts  in  that  aim. 

This  is  a  truth  to  which  we  can  find  no  exception 
and  it  is  foolish  for  us  to  create  exceptions  in  our  imag 
ination,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  no  demon 
strable  proof. 

When  therefore  we  talk  of  self-sacrifice  a  misleading 
impression  is  created,  because  it  is  obviously  wasteful  and 
therefore  wrong  to  sacrifice,  that  is  to  give  up,  except 
in  exchange  for  something  worth  the  price.  There  is 
this  further  evil,  in  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice,  that  it 
gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  self-pity,  which  is  a  totally 
false  idea  in  any  circumstances. 

In  other  words,  contemplation  of  the  idea  that  one 
is  sacrificing  one's  self  in  using  one's  power  in  the 
common  aim  of  any  body,  of  which  one  is  a  member, 
naturally  leads  those  who  are  weak  to  wonder  why  they 
should  sacrifice  themselves,  and  to  be  sorry  for  them 
selves,  in  having  been  called  upon  to  make  that  sacrifice. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 

Self  Denial. 

Then,  as  to  the  idea  of  self-denial. 

It  is  obvious,  when  one  realises  the  truth  of  life,  that 
the  general  tendency  of  this  idea  is  mischievous,  leading 
to  the  common  belief  that,  in  some  circumstances,  it  is 
wise  to  deny  one's  self  the  enjoyments  for  which  one's 
nature  craves. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood  that  there  is  no 
enjoyment  in  life  that  anyone  is  called  upon  to  deny 
himself. 

Everything  that  exists  in  the  Universe  is,  as  I  have 
already  attempted  to  exphr  ?  composed,  in  substance,  of 
the  power  of  God;  it  ci  .not  therefore  be  evil,  and  the 
only  reason  why  one  should  at  any  time  refuse  associa 
tion  with  this  power,  is  that,  in  some  material  forms, 
one  has  not  sufficient  understanding  to  enable  one  to 
associate  with  it  in  harmony. 

All  enjoyment,  however,  that  lies  in  the  use  of  all 
of  these  things  is  available  to  each  of  us,  if  we  can  only 
so  develop  our  understanding  as  to  harmonise  them  with 
us. 

Each  of  us,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  desire,  and  by 
nature,  we  do  desire,  enjoyment  of  all  of  these  things. 

The  fact  however  that  our  bodies  are  in  a  physical, 
or  material  form,  shows  that  we  have  an  imperfect  know 
ledge  of  harmony. 

It  is1  necessary  for  us,  therefore,  to  realise  that  we  can, 
while  in  that  condition,  only  enjoy  some  of  the  things 
in  the  Universe. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  certain  body  of  things 
each  of  us  can  associate  in  harmony  with,  and  both  our 
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duty,  and  our  interest,  lie  in  the  development  of  that 
body. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  one  simple  rule  of 
unity  governs  every  body  in  the  Universe,  and  it  there 
fore  applies  to  this  body  of  powers,  or  enjoyments,  that 
is  available  to  us. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  advice  of  Jesus  as  to 
casting  out,  from  any  body,  those  members  that  cannot 
be  reconciled  in  the  common  aim,  applies  to  this  body. 

It  is  only,  therefore,  in  those  cases  where  an  enjoy 
ment,  is  hurtful  to  a  body,  either  one's  own  body,  or  a 
body  of  which  one  is  a  member,  that  one  should  deny 
one's  self  that  enjoyment. 

Not  only  therefore  is  it  our  privilege  to  enjoy  any 
thing  with  which  we  can  harmonise  ourselves,  our  duty 
also  requires  us  to  extend  our  knowledge  and  enjoyment 
of  the  Universe  to  all  things  in  life. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  one,  under  the  necessity  of  cast 
ing  out  an  eye,  or  a  hand,  from  his  body,  would  think 
of  regarding  that  as  an  act  of  self-denial;  the  obvious 
purpose  of  such  an  act  is  not  to  deny  one's  self  anything, 
it  is  to  preserve  as  great  a  body. of  powers,  or  enjoyments1, 
as  we  can  control. 

Attraction  or  Compulsion. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  however,  that  where  one  in 
dividual,  for  instance,  one  human  being,  is  associated 
with  others,  in  a  body  of  any  description,  there  are  two 
bodies  to  be  considered;  namely,  the  body  of  each  indiv 
idual  member,  and  the  body  composed  of  all  the  members. 

And  also,  that,  while  the  success  of  the  general  body 
must  be  the  common  aim,  nevertheless  it  is  through  the 
development  of  the  individual  members  of  the  body  that 
the  success  of  the  general  body  is  secured. 

In  other  words,  the  power  of  the  general  body  can 
never  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  powers  of  its 
individual  members. 
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This  will  be  readily  understood  by  anyone  who  will 
reflect  upon  his  membership  of  a  sports  body,  a  social 
body,  a  business  organisation,  a  body  of  soldiers,  or 
a  national  body. 

It  will  be  realised  that,  while  the  standing  of  the 
individual  member  is  influenced  by  the  reputation,  or 
influence,  or  power,  of  the  general  body,  it  is  also  clear 
that  that  reputation,  influence,  or  power,  is  dependent 
upon  the  power  of  the  individual  members. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  in  the  development  of  a 
body,  it  is  desirable  that  the  natural  powers  of  the 
individual  members  should  be  extended  in  every  possible 
direction,  consistent  with  the  common  aim  of  the  develop 
ment  of  the  body. 

And  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  inducement  of  at 
traction  is  always  superior  to  that  of  compulsion,  it 
follows  that  the  individual  members  should  be  allowed 
to  choose  those  enjoyments  in  life,  which  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  their  own  natures,  in  so  far  as  that  enjoy 
ment  can  be  reconciled  in  the  common  purpose  of  the 
body. 

What  I  am  endeavouring  to  explain  may  perhaps  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  such  extreme  cases  as  gambling, 
the  us'e  of  drugs,  and  the  drink  question. 

It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  there  must  be 
some  good  in  all  these  three  practices,  although  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  grave  evils  often  attend  them 
in  the  present  conditions  of  human  association. 

Examination  will  disclose  the  nature  of  this  good, 
which  it  is  obviously  desirable  should  be  secured,  if  it 
is  possible  to  do  so  consistently  with  the  general  aim. 

It  is  found  in  experience  that  the  nature  of  the 
enjoyment,  in  each  of  these  three  habits,  is  such  as  to 
take  the  minds  of  people  out  of  the  ordinary  grooves  to 
which  they  have  become  accustomed. 

That  is  to  say,  they  lift  the  imagination  away  from 
these  grooves,  and  enable  people  to  realise  that  there 
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is  a  wider  field  of  human  enjoyment  than  can  be  seen 
from  the  customary  paths. 

The  question,  whether  the  good  that  exists  in  any 
practice  of  this  kind  can  be  reconciled  in  the  common 
aim,  is  obviously  one  that  can  only  be  determined  in  the 
special  circumstances  of  each  body,  that  is  to  say,  no 
one  but  those  concerned  in  the  operation  of  any  body 
can  know  what  powers  or  enjoyments  can  be  reconciled 
in  the  common  aim  of  that  body,  and  what  powers  must 
be  cast  out. 

In  determining  this  question,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  use  of  these  things  is  a  material  aid  only,  so 
that  if  one  clings  to  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  they 
develop  into  fixed  habits,  the  inevitable  consequence  is 
that  they  tend  to  the  degradation  of  those  who  use 
them.  They  are  all  good  as  aids  to  development,  they 
are  all  evil  if  we  live  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  what  is  sought  in  the  development  of  man  is  not 
the  development  of  his  power  as  a  mechanical  machine. 
It  is  not  physical  development  that  is  sought,  but  the 
development  of  our  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the 
Universe,  to  which  the  development  of  the  imagination  is 
essential. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  idea  of  self-denial  tends 
in  the  wrong  direction;  that  is,  it  creates  the  impression 
that  it  is  desirable  to  give  up  enjoyments;  whereas  the 
truth  is  that  one's  mind  should  be  always  concentrated 
upon  developing  one's  enjoyment,  because  thereby  we 
are  always  unfolding  or  developing,  in  the  Universe,  the 
power  of  God. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 

Tl\c  Natural  Rights  of  Man. 

In  the  government  of  mankind,  there  have,  through 
out  recorded  history,  been  attempts  made  to  define  what 
are  called  the  "rights"  of  the  individual  man  in  his 
association  with  his  fellows. 

In  political  constitutions  such  as  those  of  the  French, 
and  the  American  nations,  declarations  have  been  made, 
of  these  rights,  which  are  said  to  include  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  is  said,  that  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator, 
with  these  rights. 

When,  however,  the  simple  and  obvious  facts  of  life 
are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  idea  of  a  right 
tends  to  lead  people  away  from  a  true  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  Universe,  in  which  there  can  be 
only  association  of  powers. 

It  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  a  right  necessarily  implies 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  someone  else  to  refrain 
from  interfering  with  that  right. 

When,  therefore,  human  beings,  in  any  association, 
set  up  individual  rights  and  obligations,  among  them 
selves,  it  necessarily  follows  that,  in  doing  any  act,  each 
will  be  concerned  to  have  regard  to  the  protection  or 
exercise  of  his  own  right,  and  to  see  that  the  others 
observe  their  obligations  in  respect  of  it. 

In  other  words,  there  are  at  once  set  up  a  number 
of  separate  interests,  corresponding  to  the  numbers  of 
separate  rights. 

So  that  we  have  thus  erected  a  number  of  separate 
aims,  among  natural  things,  who  can  only  secure  their 
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development  to  the  extent  they  can  harmonise  their  inter 
ests  in  a  common  aim  with  their  associates. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  very  idea  of  a  right 
is  disobedience  to  the  law  of  unity  and  must  work 
mischief. 

Evil  Effect  of  "RigJits." 

The  basis  of  good  that  is  in  this  idea  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  a  desire  to  frame  rules  or  regulations  for 
guiding  people  into  harmony  with  one  another. 

A  little  reflection  upon  the  number  of  acts  involved 
in  human  association  will,  however,  enable  anyone  to 
realise  the  difficulty  human  beings  would  be  in,  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  define  their  rights  and  obligations 
in  respect  of  all  of  these  acts. 

It  would  be  found  to  be  a  practical  impossibility,  and 
it  would  also  be  discovered  that,  in  the  attempt,  the 
freedom,  and  therefore  the  power,  of  any  association 
attempting  it,  would  be  limited  to  an  unbearable  degree. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  apparent  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  economic  position  of  civilised  nations,  that 
the  presence  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
separate  rights,  that  have  been  legally  declared  in  these 
communities,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  failurn  of 
these  communities  to  make  use  of  the  full  productive 
power  of  their  people. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  operation  of  the 
human  body,  with  that  of  a  national  body,  to  realise 
the  loss  in  productive  power,  that  we  are  suffering  in 
national  enterprise  to-day. 

Both  of  these  bodies  are  governed  by  the  same  simple 
law  of  unity,  and  each  secures  power  exactly  to  the  ex 
tent  it  can  organise  its  members  in  a  common  aim. 

When  one  contemplates  the  idea  of  a  human  body, 
the  members  of  which  had  separate  rights,  which  could  not 
be  set  aside  without  the  consent  of  the  individual  mem 
bers,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  control  of  such  a 
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human  body  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult.  The 
necessity  under  which  the  controlling  mind  would  rest, 
of  consulting  these  separate  rights  or  interests,  would 
obviously  make  the  efficient  control  of  the  body  impossible. 

It  is  plain  in  this  case,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  the 
individual  human  body,  that  efficiency  requires  that  the 
controlling  authority  should  be  free  to  direct  all  the 
members  of  the  body  in  the  general  interest,  and  that 
no  separate  right  or  interest  should  be  set  up  to  inter 
fere  with  this  freedom. 

Each  of  us  realises,  is  his  own  body,  that  this  freedom 
is  essential  to  its  proper  government,  and  it  is  just  the 
same  with  a  national  body,  or  any  other  body  of  natural 
things;  the  productive  power,  and  therefore  the  develop 
ment,  of  any  such  body,  depends  entirely  upon  the  extent 
to  which  its  members  are  organised  in  supplying  one 
another's  requirements  in  a  common  aim,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  setting  up  of  separate  rights,  in  such  a  body,  is 
directly  opposed  to  this  plan. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  what  we  call  "the  natural 
rights  of  man"  are  merely  human  regulations  based  upon 
our  belief  as  to  the  course  that  will  best  produce  harmony 
in  human  association. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

_— ___  '  ;  "** 

ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 
A  Legal  System. 

In  most  advanced  civilisations  of  history,  it  has  been 
the  practice  to  establish,  what  is  called,  a  legal  system; 
that  is,  a  system,  or  code,  of  laws  for  national  govern 
ment. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  possible  purpose  of  such  a 
system  is  the  guidance  of  the  members  of  the  nation  in 
their  relations  with  one  another ;  these  relations  including, 
of  course,  transactions  with  the  national  property. 

A  little  reflection  will  enable  anyone  to  realise  that 
the  laws  or  regulations  constituting  this  system  should, 
if  they  are  to  serve  their  purpose  efficiently,  be  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  people  they  are  intended  to  guide,  at 
the  time  when  that  guidance  is  needed ;  namely,  at  the 
time  when  the  acts  are  being  done  to  which  the  laws 
apply. 

It  is  plain  that  unless  people  who  do  acts,  know,  when 
they  are  doing  them,  the  terms  of  the  law  governing  these 
acts,  they  cannot  possibly  be  guided  by  that  law,  which 
therefore  fails  in  its  true  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  its  history,  the  British  nation  has 
evolved  a  legal  system  for  the  government  of  its  national 
enterprise. 

This  system  has  become  so  complex  that,  in  a  recent 
summary,  called  "The  Laws  of  England,"  it  required  31! 
volumes,  each  containing  700,  or  more,  pages,  to  give 
a  short  description  of  it. 

In  this  summary,  reference  is  made  to  many  hundreds 
of  other  books — each  containing  some  hundreds,  and  many 
of  them  thousands,  of  pages — which  it  is  necessary  to 
read,  in  order  to  understand  the  operation  of  our 
system, 
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It  is  obviously  impossible  for  these  laws  to  be  present 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  nation,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  conduct  of  their  association  with  one 
another. 

And  so  it  has  been  necessary  to  set  aside  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  community,  to  make  a  special  study 
of  these  laws,  so  that  they  may  advise  the  members  gen 
erally  in  their  relations  with  one  another. 

It  has  been  found  in  practice,  that  the  operation  of 
this  system  is  so  complex,  that  it  is  unfair  to  hold  any 
lawyer  responsible,  who,  exercising  reasonable  skill  and 
attention  in  his  work,  makes  a  mistake  in  his  interpreta 
tion  of  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
conduct  this  system  except  upon  the  basis  of  an  assump 
tion  that  every  member  of  the  nation  understands  the 
law,  in  relation  to  any  transaction  to  which  he  is  a  party. 

And,  accordingly,  the  Courts  have  held,  that  where 
a  lawyer,  acting  without  negligence,  and  with  reasonable 
skill,  gives  a  mistaken  opinion,  or  makes  a  mistake  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  law,  in  relation  to  any  legal  trans 
action,  it  is  the  client  and  not  the  lawyer,  who  must  pay 
the  penalty,  or  suffer  any  loss  arising  from  the  mistake. 

In  other  words,  we  have  the  curious  position,  in 
which  it  is  found  necessary  to  hold  that  the  application 
of  this  legal  system,  to  our  relations  with  one  another, 
is  so  complex  that  it  is  unfair  to  charge  a  lawyer,  who 
is  learned  in  the  system,  with  the  consequences  of  any 
mistake  he  may  make  in  his  interpretation  of  it;  but  the 
client,  who  is  not  learned  in  this  system,  is  punishable, 
upon  the  ground  that  he  is  presumed  to  know  the  law. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  our  courts  have  recognised 
that  any  workable  legal  system  should  be  based  upon 
the  principle,  that  the  law  should  be  consciously  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  community,  when 
they  do  the  acts  in  relation  to  which  it  has  been  enacted. 
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Essential  Evil  in  System. 

The  defects  in  this  legal  system  do  not  arise  on 
account  of  any  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  devised  it. 

It  is  the  product  of  some  of  the  ablest  minds  in  history 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  that  the  ability  of  the 
British  nation  could  devise. 

These  defects  arise  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
for  man  to  devise  any  "system"  of  law  that  can  be  any 
thing  but  misleading  and  mischievous. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  there  exists  in  nature  a  law 
which  determines  inevitably  the  consequences  of  every 
act  in  the  Universe,  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  set  up  any 
human  system  that  can  prevent  the  inevitable  operation 
of  this  universal  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
laws  comprised  in  the  British  legal  system  have  been  of 
great  value  to  the  British  people  in  the  development  of 
their  civilisation. 

That  advantage,  however,  has  been  secured  in  spite 
of  the  inherent  defects  in  the  system.  It  has  been  won 
because  of  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British 
people  for  harmonious  association. 

Rather  than  lose  this  association,  they  have  submitted 
themselves,  in  the  national  enterprise,  to  the  discipline 
of  this  imperfect  legal  system,  in  much  the  same  way 
that  they  submit  themselves  to  discipline  in  their  sports 
and  games. 

If  the  laws  prevailing  in  our  sports  and  games  are 
compared  with  our  legal  system,  the  true  course  in  fram 
ing  laws  for  national  enterprise  will  be  realised. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  laws  operating  in  our  sports 
and  games  are  such  as  can  be,  and  are,  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  members  concerned  in  the  actual  process  of 
their  enterprise.  While,  in  the  case  of  our  legal  system, 
it  would,  to  secure  this  result,  be  necessarj^  for  anyone 
taking  part  in  national  enterprise,  to  have  always  beside 
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him  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and  even  then,  he 
would  know  that  in  doing  any  act,  he  was  in  some  danger 
of  acting  contrary  to  the  law. 

The  truth  is  that  a  human  law  is  only  of  value  to 
the  extent  that  it  informs  the  people  it  is  intended  to 
govern,  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  unity,  in  relation 
to  their  acts  in  human  enterprise. 

In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  impossible  for  man 
to  devise  any  rule  or  law  which  gives  a  perfect  knowl 
edge  of  the  application  of  the  natural  law. 

It  is  thus  inevitable  that  any  such  human  law  should 
be  imperfect,  and  that  its  enforcement  should  involve 
arbitrary  direction  on  the  part  of  constituted  authority, 

It  is  obvious  however,  that  in  every  case,  where  there 
is  arbitrary  direction  by  human  authority,  there  must  be 
disregard  of  the  law  of  unity;  that  is  to  say,  the  minds 
of  those,  so  directed,  tend  to  concentrate  upon  the  human 
rule,  and  to  disregard  the  natural  law. 

In  other  words  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard  imper 
fection  and  to  disregard  perfection. 

The  Waij  of  Escape. 

In  the  course  of  British  history,  there  have  been 
established,  under  its  legal  system,  innumerable  rights, 
and  their  relative  obligations,  all  of  which  tend  to  con 
fusion  and  a  loss  of  power. 

It  is  not  practically  possible,  however,  to  improve  this 
legal  system,  it  is  the  product  of  the  ablest  minds  who 
have  been  experienced  in  it,  and  there  is  no  one  else  who 
could  improve  it. 

The  only  means,  by  which  the  British  people  can 
escape  from  the  system,  is  by  reconciling,  in  a  common 
aim,  the  different  rights  and  obligations  that  have  been 
set  up  in  our  midst.  In  the  reconciling  of  these  aims, 
the  legal  system,  which  has  been  set  up  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  the  relations  of  separate  interests  to 
one  another,  will  become  inoperative. 
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It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  function  of  a  human 
law  or  rule,  is  to  serve  as  a  lubricant,  guiding  and  aiding 
human  beings  in  their  relations  with  one  another,  and 
that  the  effect  of  systematizing  such  a  law  is  to  render 
it  rigid. 

That  is  to  say,  what  is  intended  to  be  a  fluid,  becomes 
a  solid,  so  that,  instead  of  aiding  and  guiding  the  parts 
of  the  national  machinery  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
effaces  itself  as  much  as  possible,  it  loses  its  lubricating 
influence  and  tends  to  force  the  members  it  controls  into 
conformity  with  its  own  shape. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  enterprise  being  guided  into 
the  most  productive  path,  its  mind  is  largely  taken  up 
with  an  effort  to  adapt  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  law. 

The  obvious  way  of  escape  therefore,  from  this  legal 
system  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  reconcile  our  national 
enterprise  is  a  common  aim,  in  obedience  to  the  simple 
law  of  unity.  Limiting  our  human  law  to  such  simple 
rules  and  regulations,  as  may  be  readily  understood  by 
all  people,  and  will  serve  to  guide  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  teaching  of  human  experience  in  the  operation  of 
this  universal  law. 

By  this  means  only,  has  humanity  ever  been  able  to 
avoid  the  setting  up  of  separate  rights  or  interests,  which 
have  been  the  sole  causes  of  evil  in  life. 

International  Law. 

This  question  of  a  legal  system  is  of  vital  importance 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the  world  is  endeavouring 
to  set  up  an  international  legal  tribunal. 

The  legal  minds  of  the  world  are  endeavouring  to 
have  established  a  system  of  international  law.  That  is 
to  say,  they  are  endeavouring  to  have  established  a  trib 
unal  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of 
international  rights  and  obligations. 

There  is  great  danger  that  the  world's  leaders  may 
be  induced  to  base  international  relations  upon  this 
legal  system,  instead  of  upon  the  Law  of  Unity. 
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The  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  system  will  be- 
to  lead  individual  nations  into  the  contemplation  of  their 
individual  rights  and  obligations,  whereas  the  best  inter 
ests  of  every  nation  obviously  lie  in  the  direction  of  all 
nations  associating  themselves,  and  their  properties,  in 
the  common  aim  of  universal  obedience  to  the  simple  law 
of  unity. 

That  is  to  say,  the  essential  thing  for  the  world  at 
this  moment  is  to  concentrate  its  mind  on  the  production 
of  power,  and  not  upon  the  definition  of  separate  aims. 

For  the  production  of  power  the  only  human  law  that 
is  necessary  is  such  simple  rules  and  regulations  as  will 
enable  each  nation  to  organise  its  human  energy  and 
property  in  a  practical  way  in  the  common  aim  of  the 
development  of  all  nations. 

In  other  words,  the  policy  that  produced  power  for 
the  purposes  of  war  is  also  the  policy  that  will  produce 
power  for  the  purposes  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 
Principles. 

There  is  a  common  human  belief  in  what  are  called 
"principles,"  that  is  to  say,  in  "something  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  comprehensive  law,  or  doctrine,  from 
which  others  are  derived,  or  on  which  others  are  found 
ed";  or,  something  "  in  the  nature  of  a  governing  law 
of  conduct." 

It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  there  are  principles  of 
law;  that  there  are  also  political  principles,  social  prin 
ciples,  and  economic  principles. 

It  is  obvious  however,  that  if  any  one  of  such  prin 
ciples  can  be  shown  to  have  any  existence  in  fact,  that 
is,  in  reality,  that  fact  will  disprove  the  existence  of  the 
universal  law  I  have  described. 

The  essential  feature  in  that  universal  law  is  that  it 
does  not  permit  of  any  interference  with  its  operation; 
it  is  comprehensive,  inevitable,  and  final. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  endeavour  to  explain  the 
nature  of  those  things  we  commonly  regard  as  principles. 

A  little  reflection  will  enable  anyone  to  realise  that, 
if  there  is  one  determining  law  in  the  universe,  all  those 
things  we  regard  as  principles  must  necessarily  be  merely 
manifestations  of  the  operation  of  this  one  law- 

That  is  to  say,  they  must  be  conditions,  or  practices, 
or  customs,  of  natural  things,  more  or  less  permanent  in 
their  nature,  but  plainly  not  inevitable,  or  final. 

In  other  words,  they  do  not  constitute  the  truth,  or 
basis  of  life,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  only  as 
material  or  mechanical  aids  in  our  development. 
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Dealing  First  with  Legal  Principles. 

I  may  say  that,  as  a  lawyer,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  in  close  association  with  the  ablest  legal  practitioners 
in  this  Dominion,  I  learned  to  have  great  regard  for, 
what  I  believed  to  be,  principles  of  law. 

I  believed  that  there  were  certain  fundamental  prin 
ciples,  forming  the  basis  of  our  legal  system,  which  were 
so  difficult  of  comprehension  that  the  ablest  minds  in  the 
legal  profession  could  only  imperfectly  grasp  their  full 
meaning. 

And  I  found  great  respect  paid  to  those  who  were  said 
to  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  these  principles. 

When,  however,  I  came  to  realise  the  inevitable  dom 
inion  of  the  law  of  unity,  I  found  it  necessary  to  examine 
the  source  of  these  legal  principles. 

I  ultimately  found  every  such  principle  to  be  based 
upon  a  human  custom,  or  practice;  and  that  the  so-called 
principle  consisted  merely  in  such  a  definition  of  this 
practice  or  custom,  as  could,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Courts, 
have  general  application  in  the  national  enterprise. 

In  arriving  at  these  definitions,  the  Courts  have  sought 
to  follow  a  course  conforming,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
what  they  call  natural  justice. 

They  have  sought  to  lay  down  certain  general  rules 
which  would  govern  our  people  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  or  requirements  of  their  natures;  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  attempted  to  define  natural  justice. 

Natural  justice,  however,  may  only  be  found  in  har 
mony,  in  the  actual  association  of  natural  things,  and 
since  our  judges  are  not,  as  such,  experienced  in  the 
practical  operation  of  human  enterprise,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  they  cannot  be  experts  in  natural  justice. 

If  the  operation  of  these  so-called  legal  principles  is 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  their  tendency  is  to  limit 
human  progress;  the  principles  being  founded  upon  cus 
toms,  it  inevitably  follows  that  they  tend  to  the  perpetu 
ation  of  these  customs. 
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Since,  also,  the  law  is  controlled  by  lawyers,  i.e.,  by 
people  who  are  not  in  control  of  the  practical  operation 
of  enterprise,  it  naturally  follows  that  our  legal  service 
should  frame  the  legal  system  in  such  a  way  that  it  may 
be  clear  to  them,  rather  than  to  those  for  whose  guidance 
it  is  intended. 

And  so,  throughout  history,  the  setting  up  of  these 
principles  has  resulted  in  national  enterprise  being  made 
to  conform  to  ancient  practices. 

Now,  anyone,  who  has  ever  undertaken  any  enter 
prise,  will  know  that  the  practice  he  has  adopted  in 
that  enterprise  has  never  been  perfect. 

He  will  know  that  in  more  favourable  circumstances, 
he  could  have  adopted  some  other  practice  with  ad 
vantage. 

He  will  know,  also,  that  it  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
full  development  of  his  enterprise,  if  he  is  not  free,  from 
time  to  time,  to  adjust  his  practice  in  accordance  with 
the  changing  circumstances  of  that  enterprise. 

And  so  it  is  that  enterprise  is  seriously  hampered  by 
the  setting  up  of  a  legal  system. 

It  will  be  found,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the 
setting  up  of  these  principles  is  a  necessary  accompani 
ment  of  the  establishment  of  separate  rights  or  interests; 
and  therefore,  separate  aims,  in  a  community,  and  that 
whenever  these  separate  aims  are  reconciled,  in  one  aim, 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  this  system  disappears. 

The  tendency,  then,  of  legal  principles  is  to  limit 
human  beings  to  ancient  practices,  whereas  development 
requires  a  constant  study,  and  greater  understanding  of, 
and  conformity  with,  the  universal  principle  of  unity. 

Next  as  to  Political  Principles. 

These  principles  have  just  the  same  origin  as  legal 
principles;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  principles  in  any 
true  sense,  but  merely  human  practices  adjusted  to  chang 
ing  human  requirements,  and  the  attempt  to  set  up  these 
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practices,  as  principles,  tends  inevitably  to  concentrate 
the  human  mind  upon  human  devices,  instead  of  upon 
the  simple  governing  law  of  the  Universe. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  social  principles. 

Here  again,  attempts  are  made  to  set  up  human  prac 
tices,  as  having  some  essential  truth  in  them,  greater  than 
natural  law;  so  that,  in  our  social  life,  our  minds  are 
constantly  diverted  by  those  who  are  learned  in  these 
social  practices,  from  the  study  of  the  divine  law,  or 
principle,  into  a  contemplation,  and  worship,  of  these 
human  devices. 

Tli en  as  to  Economic  Principles. 

Grave  mischief  has  arisen  from  attempts,  on  the  part 
of  economists,  to  create  the  impression  that  there  are 
deep  fundamental  principles  governing  the  operation  of 
the  economic  life  of  a  nation. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  such  things  as  "monetary'' 
or  "financial"  laws,  or  principles,  "currency"  laws,  and 
laws  of  "exchange,"  but  this  is  not  true;  the  universal 
law  governs  our  economic  life  just  as  inevitably  as  it 
governs  everything  else. 

All  these  economic  principles  are  merely  so  many 
imperfect  rules,  rendered  necessary  by  our  pursuit  of 
separate  aims,  and  they  would  vanish  in  the  presence  of 
national  unity. 

I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  the  knowledge  upon 
which  all  these  principles  are  based  is  valueless,  quite  the 
contrary,  this  knowledge  has  been  of  great  value  to  us  in 
cur  development. 

The  mischief  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  separate  aims 
have  driven  those  in  authority  among  us  to  systematize 
human  practices,  and  teach  us  to  have  regard  to,  and 
follow,  these  practices  as  being  fundamentally  true. 

And  so  we  have  been  led  into  a  disregard  of,  and 
disobedience  to,  the  natural  law,  which  inevitably  deter 
mines  the  consequences  of  our  acts. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 
Capitalism. 

A  knowledge  of  the  essential  factors  involved  in  this 
term  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
difficult  questions  that  have  arisen  at  this  juncture  in 
human  affairs. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  civilised  peoples  of  the 
world  are  endeavouring  to  destroy  autocratic  govern 
ment,  or  control,  of  their  affairs,  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  movement  on  the  part  of  an  extreme  section  of 
people  to  destroy  what  is  called  "capitalism,"  and  to 
take  national  enterprise  out  of  the  control  of  those  who 
are  called  "capitalists." 

It  will  be  found,  on  careful  investigation  of  what  is 
involved  in  these  terms,  that  there  is  an  essential  evil 
in  the  practices'  they  describe,  and  that  this  evil  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  unrest  prevailing  in  civilised  nations  to 
day. 

It  will  also  be  seen  however,  that  these  practices  con 
stitute  the  means  devised  by  the  ablest  and  most  enter 
prising  people  in  the  world,  for  the  development  of  power. 

So  that,  while  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  evil  thing  in  these  practices,  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  retain  so  much  of  them  as  makes  for  the 
development  of  power. 

In  other  words,  there  are,  in  every  nation,  these  two 
dangers : — 

(1)  That  autocratic  government  will  use  the 
national  power  for  the  benefit  of  a  privileged  few 
or  in  some  aim  which  does  not  have  general  ap 
proval,  or 
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(2)  That  an  extreme  section  of  society,  seeking 
to  destroy  the  evils  of  capitalism,  will,  at  the  same 
time,  destroy  the  means  whereby  this  power  is 
developed  and  maintained. 

Meaning  of  "Capital." 

In  order  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  capital,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  there  can  exist  in  nature 
only  natural  things,  each  of  which  has  its  own  separate 
requirements. 

That  is  to  say,  each  natural  thing  is  an  independent 
individual,  having,  in  some  degree,  different  requirements 
from  every  other  individual. 

The  sole  purpose  of  human  association  is  that  each 
individual  member,  of  that  association,  may  be  supplied 
with  these  requirements. 

Anyone  can  realise,  for  himself,  that,  in  the  process 
of  building  up  his  own  body,  he  must  so  construct  it  that 
it  will  be  capable  of  living  in  the  environment  by  which 
he  is  surrounded. 

In  this  environment,  we  know  that  we  are  dependent, 
in  some  degree,  upon  the  Sun,  and  other  heavenly  bodies, 
upon  the  atmosphere,  and  upon  other  natural  things, 
which  are  not  generally  regarded  as  coming  within  human 
control. 

"We  know  also,  however,  that  there  are  certain  natural 
things  which  man  regards  as  capable  of  being  brought 
under  his  control;  such  things  for  instance,  as  lands  and 
mines,  flocks  and  herds,  provision  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  buildings  and  machinery,  erections  and  improve 
ments  of  various  kinds. 

It  is  these  things  that  are  called  capital;  the  con 
trollers  of  these  things  are  called  capitalists,  and  the 
system  operating  in  this  control  is  called  capitalism. 

"Capital"  and  "Money." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  any  nation,  all  of 
these  things,  which  go  to  make  up  its  capital,  are  pro- 
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cured,  by  the  nation,  as  the  means  whereby  the  individual 
requirements  of  the  members  of  that  nation  may  be  sup 
plied. 

So  that  the  essential  thing  to  keep  in  mind,  in  the 
procuring  of  these  requirements,  is,  that  they  shall  meet 
the  special  needs  of  these  individual  members. 

And  so  it  is  found  that  the  property  constituting  the 
capital  of  a  nation  has  a  value  only  where  the  members 
of  the  community  can  be  induced  to  use  it  in  satisfying 
their  requirements. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  capital  of  a  people  does 
not  consist  of  money. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "money"  will  be  dealt  with 
later,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  in 
order  to  understand  the  essential  factors  involved  in  the 
questions  of  "capital"  and  "capitalism,"  the  reader  may 
dismiss  from  his  mind  all  consideration  of  the  question 
of  money,  and  have  regard  only  to  the  natural  things 
constituting  the  property  of  the  nation,  all  of  which  are 
inevitably  controlled  by  an  all-powerful  natural  law, 
which  entirely  disregards  the  operation  of  our  monetary 
laws  and  systems. 

Control  of  Capital. 

It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  property  of  a 
nation  has  been  collected,  by  that  nation,  in  its  endeavour 
to  learn  the  process  whereby  it  may  organise  itself  in 
harmony  with  the  Universe.  It  is  the  means  by  which 
the  nation  is  carrying  out  the  process  of  mutual  exchange 
of  powers  which  is  the  essential  feature  in  the  conduct 
of  life. 

In  the  practical  operation  of  human  association,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  place  in  control  of  the  property 
of  a  nation,  some  people  who  will  have  a  care  for  it,  and 
attend  to  its  proper  use  and  development. 

That  is  to  say,  in  our  present  material  condition  it  is 
necessarv  to  have  controllers  of  our  property,  who  can 
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be  trusted  to  see  that  it  is  developed,  and  used,  to  the 
best  advantage  in  the  general  interest. 

It  is  the  people  who  come  into  this  control  who  are, 
in  any  nation,  regarded  as  its  capitalists. 

The  difficulty  about  this  control,  is,  to  devise  some 
plan  whereby  it  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  people 
who  can  be  trusted  to  exercise  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  individual  requirements  of  the  members  of  the  nation 
will  be  satisfactorily  met. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  the 
present  control  is  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  a  tendency,  on 
the  part  of  those  exercising  it,  to  use  it  in  their  own 
private  interest,  rather  than  in  satisfying  the  national 
requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  natural  fear  that,  in 
taking  this  control  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
experienced  in  it,  the  power,  that  is,  the  wealth,  that  has 
been  built  up  under  their  control,  will  be  lost  to  the 
community. 

In  other  words,  while  there  is  general  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system,  there  is  also  a 
natural  reluctance  to  take  the  control  of  national  enter 
prise  away  from  experience,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
inexperience. 

Solution  of  Problem. 

The  important  question  then,  in  this  matter,  is, 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  arrange  both  that  the  best 
experience  in  the  nation  may  be  left  in  the  control  and 
management  of  national  property,  and  that  the  tendency, 
on  the  part  of  that  experience,  to  use  its  control  in  its 
own  separate  interest  may  be  avoided. 

If  the  facts  involved  in  the  matter  are  carefully  ex 
amined,  it  will  be  found  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
lies  in  turning  to  the  Natural  Law.  That  is,  in  reconciling 
in  a  common  aim  the  separate  interests  which  now  lead 
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the  controllers  of  national  property  into  using  that  pro 
perty  in  their  own  separate  aims. 

In  order  to  understand  how  this  may  be  done,  it  is 
necessary  to  review  the  separate  interests,  and  the 
separate  aims,  into  which  the  present  system  of  control, 
of  our  property,  has  led  the  different  sections  of  the 
community. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 

Capitalism. — Mon ey  Terms. 

One  of  the  strongest  influences  leading  people  into  the 
pursuit  of  separate  aims,  in  the  control  and  use  of  their 
property,  is  the  practice  of  describing  and  dealing  with 
this  property  in  money  terms. 

If  anyone  will  contemplate  the  position  of  an  ordinary 
family,  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  in  some  place 
where  the  necessaries  of  life  were  available  for  their 
maintenance,  it  will  be  realised  that  the  members  of  this 
family  would  not  need  anything  in  the  shape  of  money, 
for  the  purpose  of  their  maintenance. 

They  would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  distribute  the 
work  necessary  to  be  done,  whether  in  the  form  of  per 
sonal  service  to  one  another,  or  in  procuring  their  re 
quirements  in  property,  between  their  different  members, 
in  accordance  with  the  qualifications  of  these  members 
for  the  different  branches  of  this  work. 

They  would  also  direct  their  enterprise  to  the  securing 
of  the  special  needs  of  that  family. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  members  of  the  family 
would  know,  and  be  able  to  keep  in  mind,  the  fact  that 
they  were  dealing  always  with  natural  things,  and  that 
it  was  essential,  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  their  work, 
that  they  should  have  regard  to  the  natures  of  the  people, 
and  the  property,  involved  in  their  enterprise. 

It  would  be  just  the  same  with  an  association  of,  say, 
100  people,  living  in  similar  circumstances. 

They  would  know  that,  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another,  they  would  always  be  handling  natural  things, 
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and  that  the  process  of  life  consists  in  the  mutual  ex 
change  of  these  things. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  a 
nation,  however  numerous,  or  however  widely  distributed, 
or  in  the  international  relations  of  peoples,  in  any  way 
essentially  different  from  the  operations  of  this  family, 
and  this  small  group  of  people. 

It  will  therefore  be  found,  by  anyone  studying  the 
question  of  national  government,  helpful  to  think  first  of 
the  operation  of  a  small  community,  and  realise  that  its 
necessities  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  a  large 
community. 

And  that  the  only  difference  between  the  operations 
of  these  different  communities  is  that  the  operations  of 
a  larger  community  are  necessarily  more  complex,  and 
more  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  common  knowledge  of  all 
members,  than  are  those  of  the  small  community. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  idea  of  money  is  not 
essential  to  human  life. 

While,  however,  money  is  not  essential  to  the  con 
duct  of  the  business  of  any  people,  however  numerous, 
it  is  nevertheless  necessary,  in  a  large  community,  to 
have  some  convenient  means  whereby  the  members  may 
conduct  the  operation  of  the  mutual  exchange  of  their 
requirements  in  human  seivice  and  property. 

It  will  be  realised,  however,  that  efficiency  requires 
that  whatever  means  are  adopted  should  enable  the 
members  of  the  community  to  have  regard  always  to 
the  natures  of  the  human  beings  and  property  involved 
in  the  operation. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  this  mutual  ex 
change  of  services  and  property  that  the  monetary 
system  has  been  devised,  and  investigation  discloses  the 
fact  that  its  tendency  is  to  conceal  from  the  members 
of  any  community  using  it  the  true  nature  of  the  trans 
actions  in  which  that  community  is  engaged. 
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Money  and  Credit. 

Money,  then,  is  merely  a  term  used  to  describe  the 
natural  things,  human  energy  and  property. 

In  practice,  however,  it  is  usual  to  estimate  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  in  property  values  only. 

That  is  to  say,  the  values,  both  of  human  energy  and 
property  are  treated,  for  the  purposes  of  convenience, 
as  all  being  attached  to  the  property  of  the  nation. 

And,  accordingly,  the  estimated  property  values  of 
any  nation  are  treated  as  the  wealth  of  that  nation. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  realised,  however,  that  there 
is  no  money  or  credit  in  any  nation  that  is  not  repre 
sented  in  these  property  values. 

That  is  to  say,  all  the  money  or  credit  of  a  nation 
lies  in  some  property,  consisting  of  natural  things,  be 
longing  to  that  nation. 

Any  money  or  credit  not  so  based  upon  property, 
consisting  of  natural  things,  is  regarded  by  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  understand  monetary  matters  as  being 
valueless;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  exist  in  any  true 
sense. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  any  community,  however  great 
its  numbers,  could  be  so  organised  that  the  individual 
requirements  of  its  members,  in  human  service  and  pro 
perty,  could  be  ascertained  and  made  available,  under  a 
comprehensive  scheme,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  use 
money  in  that  process — the  requirements  would  come 
forward  to  the  members  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
organisation,  at  the  appropriate  times,  without  regard  to 
monetary  values. 

In  these  circumstances  it  Avould  not  be  necessary  to 
have  any  medium  of  exchange.  In  the  absence,  how 
ever,  of  such  an  organisation,  the  individual  members 
are  left  to  make  their  own  arrangements  about  the 
mutual  exchange  of  their  services  and  the  property 
under  their  control. 
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In.  a  primitive  community  this  exchange  has  been 
made  by  the  process  of  what  is  called  barter — that  is, 
by  direct  exchange  of  one  service  or  commodity  for 
another. 

But  in  more  advanced  nations  the  practice  has  arisen 
of  establishing  a  common  medium  of  exchange,  and  of 
buying  and  selling  their  services  and  property  by  re 
ference  to  the  value  of  this  medium. 

In  the  British  nation  the  medium  of  exchange  relied 
upon  is  gold,  and  accordingly  the  values  of  all  British 
property  are  assessed  by  reference  to  the  value  of  gold. 

It  must  be  realised,  however,  that  the  value  of  gold, 
by  reference  to  which  the  value  of  other  commodities  is 
assessed,  is  the  market  value  of  gold  for  all  purposes. 

There  is,  for  instance,  no  difference  as  a  rule  between 
the  value  of  gold  in  a  sovereign  and  its  value  in  any 
other  pure  form. 

Gold  is  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  first  as  a  basis 
of  assessment  of  all  property  values,  and  secondly,  it  is 
a  convenient  form  in  which  to  hold  property ;  that  is  to 
say,  one  holding  gold  can,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
take  it  anywhere  in  the  world  and  exchange  it  for  the 
kinds  of  property  or  human  service  he  may  require  from 
time  to  time. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  use  of  gold  is  not  essen 
tial  to  tHe  conduct  of  the  business  of  any  nation. 

It  is  merely  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange,  in 
the  absence  of  an  efficient  organisation  of  a  nation's 
human  energy  and  property. 

Currency. 

Again,  what  is  called  the  currency  of  a  nation  is 
merely  a  convenient  means  whereby  the  process  of 
mutual  exchange  of  human  service  and  property  may  be 
facilitated. 

Among  the  British  people,  gold  is  only  one  form  of 
•currency,  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation's  exchange  busi- 
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ness  being  conducted  through  the  process  of  what  are 
called  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes. 

Bills  of  exchange  include  the  ordinary  notes  of 
trading  banks;  these  bank  notes,  and  gold  and  silver 
coinage,  being  more  commonly  regarded  as  the  national 
currency. 

The  difficulty  about  the  currency  of  a  nation  is  in 
creating  confidence  in  the  minds  of  those  who  rely  upon 
it  that  it  is  to  be  trusted.  That  is  to  say,  people  relying 
upon  it  must  be  sure  that  it  is  secured  by  property 
values,  which,  if  the  necessity  arises,  can  be  readily 
realised  in  the  interest  of  those  who  hold  this  currency. 

Where  the  currency  is  gold,  there  is  obviously  no 
difficulty  in  this  respect,  because  the  gold,  in  the  coin. 
has  the  same  value,  whether  regarded  as  a  coin  or  as 
property. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  paper  currency  of  any  kind, 
issued  by  a  community  about  which  there  is  any  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  national  control  and  organisation,  is 
rightly  the  subject  of  grave  suspicion. 

Mischief  of  Monetary  Terms. 

The  main  mischief  in  the  use  of  monetary  terms  and 
a  monetary  system,  in  a  civilised  nation,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  its  human  energy  and  its  property  are  described 
and  dealt  with,  in  business  transactions,  as  so  many 
money  counters,  instead  of  as  natural  things  which  can 
only  be  dealt  with  efficiently  while  their  natures  are  kept 
constantly  in  view. 

Every  monetary  transaction,  in  which  money  is  trans 
ferred  from  one  person  to  another  or  from  one  purpose 
to  another,  is  necessarily  a  transfer  of  natural  things. 

For  instance,  when  one  gives  a  cheque  upon  one's 
bank  for  a  sum  of  money,  there  is  a  transfer  of  natural 
things — i.e.,  of  life,  involved  in  the  transaction. 

The  things  that  are  being  dealt  with  in  that  trans 
action,  and  in  every  transfer  of  money,  are  the  natural 
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requirements  of  the  members  of  a  nation,  and  the  pro 
cess  in  which  they  are  being  transferred  is  the  process 
of  the  development  of  the  universe. 

When,  therefore,  this  transfer  takes  place  without 
regard  to  the  natures  of  the  property  transferred,  the 
transaction  is  plainly  conducted  regardless  of  the  ques 
tion  whether  it  will  result  in  the  development  or  the 
degradation  of  the  natural  things  involved  in  it. 

And  without  regard  also  to  the  requirements  of  the 
natural  things  for  whom  the  property  transferred  has- 
been  procured. 

If  human  beings  could  realise  the  effect  of  these 
monetary  transactions  upon  the  natural  things  involved 
in  them  they  would  not  think  of  entering  into  many 
cf  the  transactions  conducted  by  honourable  men  to-day. 

By  thinking  that  we  are  dealing  with  money,  that 
is,  with  mechanical  counters,  we  hide  from  ourselves  the 
truth  that  many  of  the  transactions  we  believe  to  be 
honest  and  just  result  in  the  degradation  of  natural 
things,  and,  therefore,  in  the  reduction  of  human  power 
in  the  universe. 

Escape  from  Monetary  System. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  if  we  wish  to  escape  from 
the  mischief  attending  this  monetary  system  we  must 
so  organise  our  human  energy  and  our  property  that  we 
will  ascertain  the  requirements  of  the  natures  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  nation,  and  see  that  these 
requirements  are  produced  and  delivered  to  those  who 
need  them.  Allowing  no  system  to  be  erected  in  our 
midst  which  will  enable  these  requirements  to  be  inter 
fered  with  or  diverted  from  the  purpose  for  which  they 
'have  been  procured. 
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ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 

Capitalism. — Property   Ownership* 

It  is  now  necessary  to  explain  the  process  by  which 
the  requirements  of  a  civilised  nation  of  to-day  are 
ascertained,  produced,  and  delivered  to  its  members, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  process  also  the  mischief 
that  exists  arises  from  the  separate  aim. 

This  subject  needs  for  its  consideration  an  examina 
tion  of: — 

(1)  The   ownership   and   control  of  national   pro 
perty. 

(2)  The  relations  of  the  owners  and  controllers, 

(a)  With  one  another, 

(b)  With  their  employees,  and 

(c)  With    the    members    of    the    community 
generally. 

(3)  The  relations  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
community  generally,  of  the  different  branches 
of   national    enterprise — that   is,    the    different 
public    services,    into    which    the    nation    has 
been  divided. 

A  False  Idea. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
national  property. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  even  in  the  human  body, 
the  controller  of  that  body  cannot  be  said,  in  any  true 
sense,  to  be  the  owner  of  the  atoms  of  which  that  body 
is  composed. 

These  atoms,  as  we  have  seen,  have  merely  a  tem 
porary  abode  in  one's  body,  which  is  a  constantly 
changing  association  of  atoms. 

mi 
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So  that,  even  in  respect  of  one's  own  body,  one  is 
merely  the  temporary  custodian  of  the  members  com 
posing  it. 

And  when  it  is  realised  that  all  of  these  members 
consist  solely  of  energy,  i  c.,  of  the  power  of  God,  it 
\vill  be  seen  that  for  man  to  erect  in  his  mind  the  idea 
that  he  is  the  owner  of  his  own  body  is  to  create  a  mis 
leading  and  mischievous  idea  about  the  truth  of  life. 

It  cannot  be  too  closely  kept  in  mind  that  man  is 
not  the  owner,  and  never  can  be  the  owner,  in  a  true 
sense,  of  anything  in  the  universe. 

His  body,  like  every  other  material  thing,  is  a  more 
or  less  imperfect  reflection  or  manifestation  of  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  sole  task,  and  privilege,  of  each  of  us  in 
life,  is  to  make  this  reflection  more  and  more  perfect. 
In  that  way  lies  both  our  duty  and  our  enjoyment. 

If  then,  a  man  is  not  even  the  owner  of  his  own  body, 
it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  be  said,  in  any  true  sense,  to 
be  the  owner  of  property. 

All  property  consists  of  natural  things,  each  of 'which 
is  a  reflection  of  the  power  of  God,  and  all  of  which  are 
parts  of  one  association,  the  aim  in  every  case  being  to 
develop  the  power  of  each  natural  thing  to  reflect,  or 
manifest,  this  divine  power. 

When,  however,  we  examine  what  is  called  the  pro 
perty  law  of  the  British  people,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  has  been  developed  amongst  us  the  idea  that  man 
can  be  the  owner  of  property. 

And  there  is  a  great  mass  of  judicial  decision,  and 
v)f  literature,  defining  and  explaining  the  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  " ownership"  that  have  been  found 
necessary  for  the  convenient  control  of  the  national 
property. 

There  are,  in  our  property  law,  what  are  known  as 
" absolute  ownership"  and  "limited  ownership." 

It   is   obvious,   however,   that  such   a   conception   as 
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absolute  ownership  is  necessarily  misleading  and  mis 
chievous. 

It  is  plain  that  man  can  only  be  the  custodian,  or 
controller,  for  a  limited  time,  of  any  natural  thing,  and 
to  talk  of  absolute  ownership,  or  even  limited  ownership, 
is  to  mislead  those  who  are  not  learned  in  human  affairs, 
and  has,  in  fact  misled  even  our  most  learned  people, 
into  a  wrong  understanding  of  the  truth  about  property. 

It  is  plainly  unnecessary  to  use  these  terms,  or  any 
•terms  at  all  that  conceal  the  truth  that  man's  control  of 
property  is  merely  temporary,  and  is  intended  for  the 
definite  purpose  of  the  development  of  the  universe. 

All  terms  which  tend  to  lead  people  away  from  this 
truth  are  necessarily  wasteful;  that  is  to  say,  they  neces 
sarily  result  either  in  the  loss  of  power  or  in  failure  to 
develop  it. 

Two  Classes  of  Property. 

In  the  property  of  a  nation  there  are  two  distinct 
Masses  or  groups;  there  is:— 

First,  that  property  which  has  been  produced  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
nation. 

Secondly,  that  which  is  necessary  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  these  individual  requirements. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  property  which 
is  produced  or  held  for  the  individual  requirements  of  the 
members  may  at  any  time  be  required  to  be  used  for 
some  other  purpose  in  the  interests  of  the  general  body. 

That  is  to  say,  just  as  the  life  of  an  individual 
member  has  sometimes  to  be  used  in  the  defence  of  the 
general  body,  so,  if  the  welfare  of  that  body  requires 
it,  the  property  set  aside  for  individual  enjoyment  must 
also  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  body. 

Subject  to  this  necessity,  however,  it  is  found  that 
the  requirements,  in  property,  of  the  individual  should 
be  available  to  him  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible :. 
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that  is  to  say,  his  enjoyment  and  his  tenure  of  them 
should  be  as  free  and  as  secure  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them. 

Use  of  National  Property. 

With  regard  to  the  second  class  of  property,  how- 
over,  that  is,  the  class  which  constitutes  what  is  in 
•'eality  the  true  capital  of  a  nation,  quite  different  con 
siderations  apply  . 

This  property  includes  the  national  territory,  and  all 
of  what  may  be  called  the  permanent  wealth  of  the 
nation;  that  is  to  say,  improvements  in  land,  buildings 
and  other  erections,  machinery,  railways,  roads,  and 
other  transport  facilities,  &c. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  property  has  been  secured  by 
the  nation  as  the  means  whereby  its  members  may  de 
velop  their  lives. 

Its  security  is  essential  for  this  purpose,  and  its 
defence  is  regarded  as  the  common  obligation  of  the 
rp embers  of  the  nation. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  ii  this  property  is  to  be  effi 
ciently  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  individual 
requirements  of  the  members  of  the  nation,  it  must  be 
controlled  by  those  who  in  that  nation  are  best  fitted 
to  exercise  that  control,  and  who  will  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage  in  this  purpose. 

It  will  be  clear,  also,  to  anyone  on  consideration,  that 
this  property  should  be  so  used  that  every  part  of  it  will 
be  handled  to  the  best  advantage.  There  is  no  sense  in 
so  using  the  different  parts  of  this  property  that  they 
will  get  into  the  way  of  one  another. 

In  other  words,  the  policy  adopted  by  the  successful 
business  organiser  in  his  own  business  is  plainly  the 
only  true  productive  policy  in  the  use  of  this  property. 

That  is  to  say,  its  most  efficient  use  involves  a  com- 
piehensive  plan  of  organisation,  in  which  every  part  of 
the  property  will  be  used  1o  the  best  advantage  in  a 
common  aim. 
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Evils  of  Property  Law. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  practices  into 
which  the  British  people  have  been  led  in  the  control 
cf  their  national  property  by  their  system  of  property 
law,  it  will  be  realised  how  very  far  they  have  been 
driven  from  an  efficient  system  of  controlling  this 
property. 

In  the  operation  of  this  system,  the  fact  that  the 
essential  purpose  is  to  place  in  control  of  it  those  who 
are  best  qualified  for  that  control,  is  practically  lost 
sight  of,  our  property  law  making  110  effort  at  all  to 
secure  this  purpose. 

Under  this  law  it  is  competent  for  anyone  who  can 
acquire  the  means  to  do  so,  however  ignorant  or  un 
scrupulous  he  may  be,  to  secure  the  control  of  a  portion 
of  this  property,  and  to  use  it  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
purpose  for  which  it  has  been  secured  by  the  nation. 

The  position  in  the  British  Empire  to-day  is  that  the 
only  qualification  for  the  control  of  this  property  is  the 
securing  (by  inheritance,  or  purchase,  or  otherwise)  of 
what  is  called  the  legal  ownership  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that,  in  British  communities 
the  people  who  have  this  legal  ownership  control  the 
use  of  this  property,  although  they  may  in  fact  own  but 
a  small  proportion  of  its  values. 

That  is  to  say,  moneys  deposited  in  the  Government 
or  other  savings  banks,  and  in  trading  banks,  moneys 
advanced  on  mortgages,  and  other  investments  of  dif 
ferent  kinds,  and  Government  loans,  are  invested  in  or 
secured  upon  this  property.  But,  nevertheless,  the  use 
to  which  the  property  is  to  be  put  is  determined  by  the 
legal  owner,  who  may  be  utterly  incompetent  to  exercise 
that  use  in  the  general  interest,  or  may  have  no  desire 
to  so  use  it. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  there  is  a  grave  evil  exist 
ing  in  the  ownership  and  control  of  national  property 
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among  the  British  people,  and  that  until  this  control  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustworthy  people,  who  are  com 
petent  to  exercise  it  efficiently  and  justly  in  the  produc 
tion  of  the  requirements  of  the  members  of  the  nation, 
there  will  be  cause  for  grave  unrest  among  these 
members. 

Co-ordinated  Use  of  Property. 

Next,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  owners  and  con 
trollers  of  this  property  with  one  another. 

As  every  business  man  knows,  it  is  the  common  prac 
tice  in  business  firms  which  carry  on  their  business  at 
different  places  or  in  different  branches,  to  keep  their 
different  places  of  business  or  branches  so  co-ordinated 
with  one  another  that  the  property  in  all  of  them  will 
be  used  to  the  fullest  advantage. 

That  is  to  say,  the  needs  in  property  of  each  branch 
are  so  adjusted  that  they  will  help  one  another,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  render  duplication  or  the  locking  up 
of  stocks  unnecessary. 

This  is  regarded  as  such  an  essential  condition  to 
success,  and  such  an  ordinary  procedure,  that  a  business 
man  disregarding  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  negligent 
or  incompetent. 

And  yet  the  system  upon  which  the  British  people 
have  to-day  constructed  their  economic  enterprise  is  that 
the  controllers  of  the  national  property  must  use  the 
different  parts  of  that  property  in  competition,  or  rather 
conflict,  Avith  one  another. 

Under  this  system,  as  in  operation  to-day,  it  is  neces 
sary  for  the  people  controlling  this  property  to  conceal 
their  operations  with  it  from  their  competitors,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  there  is  enormous  waste  and  loss 
in  the  process,  and  this  loss  and  waste  must  continue 
until  the  national  property  is  utilised  in  a  comprehensive 
plan,  so  that  the  different  parts  will  aid  one  another, 
instead  of  being  used,  as  they  are  at  present,  very  largely,, 
in  injuring  one  another. 
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Controllers  and  Employees. 

Next,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  owners  and  con 
trollers  of  this  property  with  their  employees. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  realised  that  while  these 
controllers  are  engaged  in  competition,  or  conflict,  with 
one  another,  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  have  identical 
interests;  in  other  words,  to  have  a  common  aim  with 
one  another  in  their  relations  with  their  employees. 

It  necessarily  follows,  from  this  fact,  that  the  more 
reckless  or  unscrupulous  controllers  have  an  undue  in 
fluence  upon  the  relations  between  the  general  body  of 
controllers,  i-e-,  the  employers,  and  their  employees- 

These  extreme  people,  by  refusing  to  join  with  the 
more  moderate  controllers  and  standing  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  moderate  people  in  respect  of  any  con 
cessions  they  may  make,  have  often  prevented  the 
making  of  reasonable  and  productive  arrangements 
between  employer  and  employee;  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  some  measure  of  control  over  them  is  either 
given  to  the  moderate  employers  or  exercised  in  some 
other  way. 

The  main  trouble,  however,  in  the  relations  between 
these  controllers  or  employers  and  their  employees  lies 
in  the  difficulty  of  foretelling  at  the  time  when  the  con 
tract  of  employment  is  made,  just  what  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  of  the  enterprise  in  which  the  employees  are 
engaged. 

The  needs  of  the  employees  require  that  they  should 
receive  their  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  enterprise 
(iaily  or  weekly,  or  at  other  short  periods,  during  the 
progress  of  the  enterprise. 

Whereas,  it  is  rarely  possible  for  the  employer  to 
know,  when  he  pays  these  wages,  what  the  ultimate 
product  of  the  enterprise  will  be. 

In  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  amount  he  can 
afford  to  pay  to  his  employees,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
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employer  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  he 
must  retain  some  of  the  proceeds  for  different  purposes 
that  are  essential  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  his  enter 
prise. 

These  purposes  may  be  roughly  described  as  follows : 

1.  He   must,   if  he   is  personally   engaged   in   the 

enterprise,  have  a  reasonable  remuneration 
for  his  services. 

2.  He  must  provide  a  reasonable  remuneration  for 

the  capital  invested  in  the  enterprise.  This 
capital  consists  of  the  savings  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  present  condition  of  enterprise 
among  the  British  people,  it  comprises, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  savings  of  people  of  small  means,  whose 
moneys  are  directly  threatened  by  any  inse 
curity  in  the  national  organisation. 

3.  It  is  necessary  also,  as  a  rule,  to  set  aside  re 

serves  for  repairs  and  renewals  and  exten 
sions,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  insurance 
against  fire  and  other  risks  of  that  kind. 

4.  Provision  must  be  made  also  for  the  risks  in 

cidental  to  all  new  enterprises,  and  finally— 

5.  It   is   essential   to   make    provision    against    the 

risks  incidental  to  our  present  system  of  com 
petition  in  business. 

With  regard  to  these  different  items,  it  is  not  difficult 
in  practice  to  arrive  at  a  fair  provision  for  the  items  1, 
2,  and  3 ;  but  it  is  rarely  possible  to  estimate  with  any 
accuracy  the  amount  necessary  to  set  aside  as  a  suffi 
cient  provision  for  the  risks  involved  in  new  enterprises, 
and  for  those  involved  in  competition. 

These  risks  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible  of 
satisfactory  estimate;  in  new  enterprises  it  is  found  im 
possible  to  foresee  all  the  contingencies  that  may  arise, 
and  in  competition,  the  different  employers  are  com- 
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pelled  to  conceal  from  one  another  their  intentions  with 
regard  to  their  different  products. 

It  is  thus  rarely  possible  for  an  employer  to  know 
until  a  particular  transaction  has  been  wholly  completed, 
or  until  his  balance  sheet  is  made  up  at  the  end  of  the 
yearly  or  other  balancing  period,  what  the  proceeds  of 
that  transaction  or  the  profit  of  that  period  will  be. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  conflict  between  employer  and  employee ; 
neither  of  them  can  know  what  is  the  true  remuneration 
of  labour  in  any  transaction  at  the  time  when  wages 
need  to  be  fixed. 

And  so  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  there  is  conflict, 
the  employee  making  demands  in  ignorance  of  what  the 
employer  can  reasonably  give  him,  and  the  employei 
striving  to  retain  from  the  employee  as  much  as  he  can, 
for  fear  that  the  ultimate  proceeds  will  not  produce  a 
reasonable  profit  for  himself. 

Employer  and  Consumer. 

Next,  as  to  the  relations  of  owners  and  controllers 
with  the  members  of  the  community  generally. 

These  controllers  or  employers  are  in  much  the  same 
difficulty  with  the  members  of  the  community;  that  is, 
with  the  consumers,  as  they  are  with  their  employees. 

They  arc  under  the  necessity  of  bargaining  with  the 
consumers  as  to  the  price  at  which  they  will  sell  their 
produce,  and  in  this  process  of  bargaining  they  are  com 
pelled  to  make  provision  for  the  purposes  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
5,  referred  to  above.  They  are  under  the  liability,  in 
respect  of  the  consumer,  of  having  their  produce  left 
upon  their  hands,  and  of  having  their  customers  taken 
away  from  them  by  competitors  of  whose  operations  they 
are  ignorant. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  reliable  estimate  of  their 
risk,  and  so  the  employers  have  been  driven  into  the 
practice  of  making  as  much  profit  as  they  can  out  of 
the  consumer. 
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Use  of  National  Reserves. 

If  these  facts  are  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  in  the  process  I  have  described,  there  arises  a 
special  opportunity  whereby  the  successful  employer 
may  gain  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  unsuccessful 
employer,  and  the  rest  of  the  community. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  necessary  for  em 
ployers  to  constitute  reserves  for  the  purposes  3,  4,  and 
5,  above  referred  to ;  it  is  found  also  that  while  some 
controllers  make  great  profits,  others  make  great  losses, 
and  that  if  the  profits  and  losses  are  set  off  against  one 
another,  the  general  tendency,  in  normal  times,  is  for 
enterprise  to  arrive  at  a  fair  charge  for  the  purposes  for 
which  these  reserves  are  established. 

The  mischief  in  the  system  is  twofold: — 

In  the  first  place,  the  successful  employer  gets  the 
whole  of  the  reserves  set  aside  for  the  risks  of  free  com 
petition  and  new  enterprise,  though  the  unsuccessful  man 
may  have  failed  because  an  enterprise,  which  it  was 
desirable  in  the  national  interest,  to  try,  was  inherently 
unprofitable. 

And,  secondly,  all  employers  have  the  opportunity  of 
treating  the  reserves  set  aside  for  the  purposes  3,  4,  and 
5  above  referred  to,  as  their  own  private  property. 

These  reserves  are  retained  from  employee  and  con 
sumer  for  the  purpose  of  the  preservation  and  develop 
ment  of  the  national  enterprise,  but,  under  our  present 
system  of  property  law,  employers  are  allowed  to  retain 
them  as  their  private  property. 

National  Services. 

Next,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  different  national 
services  involved  in  capitalism,  with  one  another  and 
with  the  community. 

The  obvious  purpose  in  dividing  the  members  of  a 
nation  into  groups  of  service  is,  that  the  energy  of  the 
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members  may  be  more  productively  used;  the  purpose 
Is  identical  with  the  practice  in  a  small  group  of  people, 
where  it  is  found  profitable  to  distribute  the  work  re 
quired  to  be  done  for  all  the  members  in  such  manner 
that  each  will  attend  to  a  particular  part  of  the  work. 

That  is  to  say,  instead  of  each  member  doing  all  the 
things  necessary  to  be  done  for  his  living,  each  under 
takes  a  convenient  part  of  the  whole  work  required  by 
the  community. 

The  difficulty  in  a  large  community,  such  as  a  nation, 
however,  is  to  arrange  a  satisfactory  basis  of  exchange 
of  the  different  services  for  one  another. 

Under  our  present  system,  the  adjustment  of  this 
difficult  matter  is  left  to  the  process  of  bargaining 
between  the  different  services  with  one  another,  and 
between  these  services  and  the  general  community. 

This  whole  process  of  bargaining  is  conducted  under 
our  monetary  system. 

In  this  process  the  means  adopted  by  which  the  mem 
bers  seek  to  enforce  their  demands  is  by  withholding 
their  services  and  their  property  from  use  until  their 
demands  are  met. 

In  this  struggle,  it  is  obvious  that  the  controllers  of 
the  national  property  have  this  great  advantage,  that, 
in  withholding  it,  they  are  retaining  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  the  moans  whereby  they  live. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  instead  of  those  en 
gaged  in  our  different  groups  of  service  having  an  in 
centive  to  use  that  service  in  the  interests  of  those  it  is 
their  function  to  serve,  they  are  driven  by  the  necessi 
ties  of  their  position  into  using  that  service  in  their  own 
separate  aims. 

The  Wages  System. 

Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  this 
question  that  the  operation  of  what  is  called  our  wages 
system  should  be  reviewed. 
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The  obvious  purpose  people  have  in  combining  in  a 
nation  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  have  their  indi 
vidual  requirements  ascertained,  produced,  and  delivered 
to  them  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 

It  necessarily  follows,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
the  members  are  combining  in  a  common  enterprise,  that 
there  must  be  some  means  of  determining  how  the  pro 
ceeds  of  that  enterprise  are  to  be  distributed  among  the- 
members. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  distribution  we  have  devised 
what  is  called  a  wages  system. 

Under  this  system,  everyone  who  is  employed  in  the 
community  bargains  or  struggles  with  the  rest  of  tbe 
community  about  the  share  he  is  to  get  of  the  national 
earnings,  this  share  being  estimated  in  money  values. 

And,  when  he  has  received  his  share  or  wage,  it  is- 
then  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  further  bargain  with 
the  rest  of  the  community,  as  to  what  particular  service 
or  property  he  is  to  get  in  return  for  the  nominal  amount 
of  his  wage. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that,  in  these  circum 
stances,  the  original  purpose  for  which  the  members  are 
divided  into  groups  of  service  is  lost  sight  of,  and  that 
there  is  grave  unrest  in  the  community. 

Escape  from  "Capitalism." 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  in  this  capitalist  system 
there  is  no  attempt  made  to  deal  in  a  comprehensive  way 
with  the  essential  national  purpose  of  ascertaining,  pro 
ducing,  and  distributing  the  requirements  of  the  indi 
vidual  members. 

This  system,  however,  is  a  working  system ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  does  produce  our  national  requirements,  and  we 
have  no  guarantee  that  any  other  human  system  would 
better  serve  this  purpose ;  any  other  system  must  neces 
sarily  be  experimental. 
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It  is  plain,  however,  that  if  the  present  grave  unrest 
is  to  be  allayed,  this  system  must  be  brought  into  con 
formity  with  the  natural  law,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
separate  interests  and  aims  that  exist  in  it  must  be  re 
conciled  in  a  common  aim. 

If  the  facts  involved  in  our  enterprise  are  examined 
it  will  be  found  that  a  workable  method  by  which  this 
amendment  may  be  carried  out  has  already  been  devised 
in  modern  enterprise. 

This  method  has  been  evolved  as  a  means  of  escaping 
from  the  evils  of  wasteful  competition ;  there  is  much  ex 
perience  in  it,  and  it  is  capable  of  being  adapted  to  prac 
tically  any  circumstances. 

It  is  the  process  called  combination,  or  partnership, 
and  usually  takes  the  form  of  what  are  called  companies, 
or  combines,  or  trusts,  all  of  which  have  the  one  common 
purpose,  namely,  the  co-operation  of  the  labour  and  pro 
perty  involved  in  enterprise  in  a  common  aim,  under  one 
direction,  so  that  every  part  of  the  labour  and  property 
involved  in  the  combination  may  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  in  a  comprehensive  plan. 

In  this  process  the  capital,  that  is  to  say,  the  pro 
perty  values,  involved  in  the  enterprise  at  the  time  of 
combination  are  usually  ascertained  and  guaranteed  to 
the  then  owners,  who  receive,  as  security  or  in  exchange 
for  these  values,  something  in  the  nature  of  debentures 
or  shares. 

Very  commonly  these  debentures  or  shares  receive 
only  a  moderate  fixed  dividend,  any  new  capital  that 
may  be  put  into  the  venture  receiving  the  balance  of  the 
profits. 

The  question,  however,  of  the  distribution  of  the 
profits  of  the  combination  is  one  upon  which  there  is  no 
fixed  practice,  the  promoters  of  each  combination  arrang 
ing  the  details  in  such  a  manner  as  they  find  most  con 
venient  in  the  circumstances. 
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The  essential  feature  about  this  form  of  combination, 
or  co-operation,  and  the  one  which  is  of  main  interest 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  is  that  the  process  does 
not  require  a  purchase  by  the  combination  of  the  exist 
ing  interests. 

It  is  true  that  the  form  of  buying  and  selling  is 
usually  gone  through,  but  the  transaction  is  essentially 
a  scheme  of  co-operation,  and  not  a  purchase  and  sale. 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  combination 
to  find  the  capital  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  the  in 
dividual  interests;  all  that  it  finds  is  a  dividend  upon 
the  values  of  these  interests  at  the  date  of  combination. 

It  is  also  found  in  practice  that  the  tendency  of  this 
process  of  co-operation  is: — 

1.  To  place  in  control  of  enterprise  those  who  are 

best  fitted  for  that  control,  and — 

2.  To  develop  the  practice  of  regarding  the  welfare 

of  the  natural  things  involved  in  the  enter 
prise  as  a  matter  that  must  take  priority  over 
the  claims  of  those  who  hold  its  capital.  In 
other  words,  the  outlay  necessary  to  keep 
these  natural  things,  whether  they  consist  of 
animal  life  or  of  other  things,  at  their  full 
productive  power,  is  regarded  as  an  essential 
charge  before  profits  are  distributed. 
Assuming  this  process  of  co-operation,  therefore,  to* 

be  extended  to  the  whole  national  enterprise,  it  will  be 

seen  :— 

1.  That  all  profits  above  a  reasonable  dividend  on 

capital  would  be  available  for  employee  and 
consumer,  and 

2.  That  the  expenditure  necessary  to  maintain  all 

the  people  and  the  property  of  a  nation  at 
their  full  productive  power  would  be  re 
garded  as  a  first  charge,  ranking  before  divi 
dends  or  interest  upon  capital.  In  other 
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words,  those  things  necessary  for  bringing 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  nation  to 
their  full  productive  power  Avould  be  found 
by  the  national  enterprise  before  interest  upon 
capital,  and  regardless  of  the  question  of  em 
ployment,  which  would  be  a  matter  of  regula 
tion.  Those  who  are  now  in  control  of  enterprise 
have  no  opportunity  of  developing  their  em 
ployees,  as  they  do  the  animals  in  their  ser 
vice,  because  they  have  no  guarantee  that 
they  will  get  a  return  upon  their  expenditure ; 
but,  in  a  national  combination,  it  is  obvious 
that  provision  could  be  made  whereby  those 
\vhose  development  had  been  promoted  by  the 
common  enterprise  should  give  .a  sufficient  re 
turn  for  benefits  they  had  received. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  abuses  in  many  of  the  com 
binations  that  exist  at  present,  but  it  will  be  found  that 
these  evils  arise  because  of  the  separate  aims  in  which 
these  combinations  are  formed. 

While,  therefore,  there  are  grave  evils  existing  in  the 
present  practice  of  capitalism,  it  will  also  be  found  that 
those  who  are  most  experienced  in  this  system  have 
themselves  worked  out  a  practical  method  whereby  these 
evils  may  be  removed. 

That  is  to  say,  our  leaders  of  enterprise  have  worked 
out  a  practical  process  whereby  the  human  energy  and 
property  in  a  nation  may,  if  the  members  of  that  nation 
are  fit  for  self-government,  be  organised  in  the  common 
aim  of  ascertaining,  producing,  and  delivering  the  re 
quirements  of  the  nature  of  each  member.  This  process 
being  based  upon  the  condition  that  until  each  menibcr 
receives  such  requirements  as  will  enable  him  to  reach 
his  full  prdouctive  power,  there  shall  be  no  profits  avail 
able  for  capital. 

The    capitalist    of    to-day    regards    this   as   the    only 
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sound  method  of  conducting  enterprise;  he  knows  that 
in  this  way  greater  profits  and  greater  security  can  be 
won  for  capital ;  that  is,  for  the  savings  of  the  community, 
than  can  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 

The  important  practical  question,  then,  in  relation  to 
capitalism  in  any  nation  is:  Are  the  people  of  that 
nation  qualified  for  self-government?  This  question  will 
be  dealt  with  later. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 
The  State  and  Corporate  Bodies. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  common  belief  that  it  is 
possible  for  human  beings  to  form  a  body  which  is  not 
a  natural  body. 

There  is  a  belief,  for  instance,  that  a  State  is  a  body, 
which,  while  composed  of  the  members  of  a  nation,  is 
nevertheless  superior  to  its  members,  and  to  which  these 
members  owe  a  duty. 

There  have  also  been  set  up,  under  the  British  legal 
system,  what  are  called  corporate  bodies,  which  have 
been  given  a  legal  status  as  independent  bodies,  and 
there  are  numerous  provisions  in  our  legal  system  for 
denning  the  functions  and  the  constitution  of  these 
bodies. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  realised,  however,  that  the 
idea  of  these  bodies  as  separate  entities  is  a  pure  fiction,, 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  fiction  that  all  the  people  of 
a  nation  know  its  laws.  It  is  not  possible  that  these 
things  can  exist,  in  fact,  as  independent  bodies.  There 
is  no  place  in  nature  for  them,  and  the  law  of  nature, 
which  determines  the  consequences  of  every  act  in  life, 
does  not  recognise  them. 

In  modern  times,  the  constitution  and  regulation  of 
these  fictitious  bodies  are  matters  that  involve  much 
learning,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  human  enter 
prise  in  which  these  bodies  are  concerned  is  necessarily 
controlled  in  a  great  measure1  by  the  people  who  are 
learned  in  these  fictions. 

When,  however,  the  fact  is  remembered  that  these 
bodies  can  consist  of,  and  are  dealing,  and  can  only  deal 
with,  the  natural  things,  human  beings  and  proper ty, 
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which  arc  inevitably  controlled  by  the  natural  law,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  much  opportunity  for  waste 
of  power,  in  putting  the  control  of  these  natural  things 
into  the  hands  of  people  who  are  learned  in  these  fictions 
and  taking  that  control  out  of  the  hands  of  people  who 
are  learned  in  the  operation  of  the  natural  law  in  rela 
tion  to  these  natural  things. 

None  of  these  fictions  are  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  human  enterprise.  They  are  all  efforts  to 
adjust  the  separate  aims  into  which  our  community  is 
divided,  and  they  would  have  no  place  in  a  comprehen 
sive  scheme  of  organisation. 

Such  a  scheme  must  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  fact 
that  all  we  can  deal  with  consists  of  natural  things,  and 
that  the  only  people  properly  qualified  to  organise  these 
things  are  those  people  who  are  learned  in  the  operation 
of  the  natural  law  in  relation  to  them. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  use  of  these  fictions 
has  not  been  of  value  in  human  development;  the  truth 
is  just  the  contrary,  because  it  is  by  means  of  the  for 
mation  of  combinations  of  this  nature  that  humanity  is 
being  led  back  into  the  practice  of  the  common  aim. 

These  fictions  have  therefore  served  as  a  material  or 
mechancial  aid  to  human  development,  but,  as  with 
every  material  aid,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
they  are  only  a  means  to  an  end,  not  the  end  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 
Voting. 

There  has  arisen  in  civilised  nations  a  practice 
whereby  human  affairs  are  controlled  by  a  process  that 
is  called  "voting,"  and  at  this  juncture  it  is  important 
to  examine  carefully  just  what  the  process  of  voting- 
means. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  realise  that  a 
vote  is,  and  can  be,  nothing  more  than  a  voice. 

That  is  to  say.  the  vote  of  a  man  is  the  voice  of  that 
man,  expressed  in  relation  to  some  particular  matter. 

It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  that  a  vote  can  have,  in 
itself,  any  more  power  than  the  voice  of  the  voter. 

It  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  wish  of  the  voter, 
and,  if  that  wish  is  to  be  given  effect  to,  there  must  be 
some  power  provided  whereby  effect  may  be  given  to  it. 

Where,  therefore,  the  vote  of  the  people  of  a  nation 
is  taken,  it  is  necessary,  if  that  vote  is  to  have  effect, 
that  there  should  be  some  natural  power  available 
whereby  effect  may  be  given  to  it. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  in  the  case  of  a  national 
vote,  it  cannot  be  given  effect  to  unless  the  natural 
power  of  the  nation  is  available  to  enforce  it. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  any  case  where  a  vote 
is  carried  in  a  national  matter  by  a  small  majority  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  secure  the  enforce 
ment  of  that  vote  if  the  people  in  the  minority  decided 
that  they  would  resist  its  operation. 

In  fact,  it  will  be  realised  that  in  a  vote  of  this  kind, 
that  is,  a  vote  secured  by  a  small  majority,  the  natural 
power  of  the  minority  may  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
majority ;  so  that  the  majority  could  only  enforce  the  vote 
by  the  good  will  of  the  minority. 
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Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  since  a  vote  is 
merely  the  voice  of  a  person,  national  development  re 
quires  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  question 
whether  the  voice  that  is  expressed  is  one  that  has  any 
value  in  relation  to  the  question  that  is  submitted  to  the 
vote. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  many  questions  of  national  con 
cern  the  great  majority  of  people  are  necessarily 
ignorant,  and  in  all  questions  of  this  kind  it  is  plain  that 
if  they  are  determined  by  national  vote  they  are  neces 
sarily  determined  by  the  voice  of  ignorance,  and  not,  as 
they  should  be,  in  the  interests  of  development,  by  the 
voice  of  proved  experience. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Avhile  the  taking  of  a  vote 
is,  in  many  cases,  a  great  convenience  in  human  associa 
tion,  it  lends1  itself  to  grave  abuses. 

And  that  it  may  plainly  become  the  duty  of  a 
minority  to  oppose  the  putting  into  operation  of  a  vote 
given  by  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  that 
operation  upon  the  harmony,  and  therefore  upon  the 
power  of  a  nation. 

It  is  clear  that  to  make  a  practice  of  government  by 
majority  vote  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  consequences 
of  every  act  in  national  life  are  determined,  inevitably, 
by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  unity,  which  requires  for 
its  free  operation  in  a  nation  the  practical  adjustment 
of  the  members  in  harmony  in  a  common  aim,  in  ac 
cordance  with  their  natural  impulses. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
i 

ACADEMIC  FALLACIES. 

Their  Evil  Tendency. 

The  foregoing  description  of  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  laws,  and  principles,  and  systems,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  what  I  meant  in  Chapter  XXL,  when  I 
said  that  while  we  win  light  or  knowledge  by  the  pro 
cess  of  practical  experience  in  our  associations  in  life, 
we  afterwards  form  erroneous  or  imperfect  ideas,  based 
upon  this  knowledge,  which  serve  to  again  darken  our 
vision. 

If  it  is  a  fact,  as  I  have  suggested,  that  the  Universe 
is  governed  inevitably  by  the  simple  law  of  unity,  or 
love,  which  requires  the  members  of  any  association  or 
body  of  natural  things  to  devote  themselves  to  the  ascer 
tainment,  production,  and  supply  of  the  requirements 
of  all  the  members-  of  the  body,  then  it  is  obvious  that 
all  these  laws  and  principles  and  systems  are  mislead 
ing,  because,  in  devoting  ourselves  to  a  study  of  them 
we  are  necessarily  diverting  our  attention  from  the  study 
of  this  simple  governing  law. 

There  are  many  other  laws  and  principles  and 
systems  set  up  in  what  is  called  human  knowledge  to 
day,  in  addition  to  those  I  have  described,  and  the  whole 
volume  constitutes  a  great  body  of  mental  darkness  in 
which  we  are  at  the  present  time  involved. 

Our  present  practice  is  to  educate  or  train  our  chil 
dren  in  a  belief  that  this  darkness  is  desirable  and  valu 
able.  We  set  up  for  ourselves  methods  of  carrying  on 
our  operations  in  this  darkness,  and  set  aside  some  of 
our  people  to  study  these  methods  and  develop  them. 

The  people  who  study  these  methods  are  called  our 
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"learned"  people,  and,  in  practice,  the  tendency  of  each 
section  of  them  is  to  create  a  special  language  and  a 
special  set  of  rules  for  itself. 

.  By  this  means  the  individual  is  being  led  into  ever 
increasing  darkness  and  reliance  upon  these  "learned" 
people,  Avhereas  it  can  only  progress  to  the  extent  it 
understands  the  governing  law  of  the  Universe,  and 
follows  it. 

Our  only  hope  of  progress  lies1  in  escaping  from  this 
darkness  into  the  light,  where  the  simple  law  that  in 
evitably  governs  the  consequences  of  our  acts  may  be 
found  in  all  its  wonderful  simplicity  and  perfection.. 

By  this  means  only  may  we  have  freedom  and  the 
unlimited  power  and  enjoyment  that  is  available  to  each 
one  of  us. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


THE  NATURE  OF  MAN. 

The  position  in  life  of  the  individual  human  being, 
then,  may  be  summed  up  in  this  way  :— 

The  forces  that  go  to  make  up  this  being  are  partly 
in  a  mental  or  spiritual  form  or  condition,  and  partly  in 
a  physical  or  material  form. 

It  is  the  difficulty  we  have  in  bearing  in  mind  the 
presence  of  the  mental  form  that  causes  so  much  of  our 
present  trouble. 

The  obvious  fact,  in  relation  to  the  mental  and 
material  parts  of  man,  is  that  the  mental  is  in  control 
of  the  material  form. 

We  know  this,  because  we  know  that  when  the  life 
or  mind  departs  from  or  gives  up  control  of  the  material 
body,  this  material  body  has  no  power  at  all,  as  a  body. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  mental  part  has  controlled 
the  whole  operation  of  every  part  of  the  material  body. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact,  also,  that  this  mental  part  of 
man  has  built  up  the  material  body  by  the  process  of 
assimilating,  in  one  association,  those  natural  things,  in 
the  form  of  food  and  drink  and  atmosphere,  and  other 
natural  forces,  that  go  to  make  up  the  body. 

If,  then,  the  mental  part  of  man  is  the  controlling 
influence  in  his  life,  it  is  essential  to  our  full  develop 
ment  that  we  should  recognise  its  power  and  authority. 

In  other  Avords,  we  should  realise,  in  dealing  with  a 
man,  that  we  are  dealing  primarily  with  his  mental  body, 
and  that  it  is  through  the  operation  of  this  mental  body 
that  we  must  deal  with  the  physical  body. 

It  must  be  further  realised  that  the  mental  body  is  a 
real  thing.  It  is  just  as  real  as  the  physical  body,  and 
the  only  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  mental 
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body  is  in  a  more  developed  condition  of  natural  sub 
stance  than  the  physical. 

This  is  not  a  theory  or  assumption,  it  is  a  statement 
of  the  obvious  facts. 

That  is  to  say,  we  know  that  ice  may  be  converted 
into  water,  and  water  again  into  the  form  of  the  vapour 
we  call  steam  ;  and  so,  also,  a  metal  may  be  converted 
from  a  solid  into  a  liquid  form,  and  again  into  the  form 
of  vapour. 

We  know,  also,  that  all  that  natural  things  can  do  in 
life  is  to  associate  themselves  with  other  natural  things, 
and  a  little  reflection  will  enable  anyone  to  realise  that 
in  each  of  these  changes  of  form  or  condition,  the  atoms, 
in  the  particular  substance  dealt  with,  become  more 
powerful  for  the  purposes  of  this  process  of  association. 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  natural  sub 
stance  has  greater  power  of  permeation,  or  penetration,, 
of  other  things  than  in  a  liquid  or  solid  form. 

It  is  an  obvious  fact,  also,  that  where  these  changes 
take  place  in  natural  things  the  substance  is  the  same 
throughout;  it  is  only  the  form  or  condition  of  the  sub 
stance  that  is  different. 

The  Human  Mind. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  we  must  either  acknow 
ledge  that  the  substance  which  comprises  the  mental 
part  of  man  consists  of  a  body,  in  the  nature  of  a  body 
of  vapour,  or  ether,  of  an  invisible  order,  or  we  must 
assume  that  it  consists  of  some  form  of  which  we  have 
no  demonstrable  evidence  at  all  in  nature. 

It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  only  these  two  alterna 
tives  available  to  us,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  I 
am  expressly  relying  solely  upon  those  facts  in  life  that 
can  be  demonstrably  proved. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  I  am  relying  upon  some 
thing  which  can  be  demonstrably  proved  being  capable— 
by  the  process  of  change  of  condition  or  form — of  ex- 
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tension  throughout  the  Universe,  instead  of  adopting 
the  philosophic  or  scientific  practice,  of  assuming  that  a 
different  condition  of  natural  substance  is  a  different 
substance,  governed  by  some  different  law.  In  other 
words,  I  am  relying  upon  demonstrable  proof  and  re 
fraining  from  setting  up  any  imaginary  limitation  on 
the  power  of  natural  things. 

In  this  view  of  natural  substance,  then,  it  will  be 
seen  that  by  the  process  of  developing  its  condition- 
that  is,  its  quality  or  texture — any  part  of  it  can  reach 
the  end  of  permeating;  that  is,  extending  itself  through 
out  and  having  a  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the 
whole  Universe. 

This  is  the  view  that  we  must  accept  if  we  rely  only 
upon  demonstrable  facts;  any  other  view  can  only  be 
reached  by  setting  up  imaginary  limitations  upon  the 
power  of  natural  substance. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  mental  form  or 
body  is  in  the  condition  of  any  vapour  known  to  science. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  very  powerful  form  of 
natural  substance,  having  highly  developed  feelings,  and 
understanding  of  the  operation  of  life  in  the  Universe. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  to  realise  that  if  we  are 
to  rely  upon  the  only  demonstrable  evidence  that  is 
available  to  us,  we  must  recognise  the  mental  part  of 
man  as  a  body  of  natural  substance. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  the  mental  body  has  power  to 
extend  itself,  within  the  Universe,  just  as  a  vapour 
may  and  does  extend  itself  to  all  parts  of  any  receptacle 
in  which  it  is  contained. 

But,  just  as  vapour,  when  contained  in  a  small  recep 
tacle,  will  exert  greater  pressure  on  all  parts  of  the  re 
ceptacle  than  is  exerted  by  the  different  parts  of  the 
vapour  in  a  larger  receptacle,  so  the  mental  body  has 
power  to  concentrate  or  extend  itself,  and  by  the  pro 
cess  of  concentrating  itself  can  exert  greater  power  in 
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any   particular   direction,   than   it  does   when   it   is  more 
widely  extended. 

The  difference  between  the  vapour  of  water  or  of 
metals  and  the  mental  form  of  the  human  body  is  that 
this  mental  form  has  reached  the  capacity  to  control  its 
operations  and  maintain  the  combination  of  its  parts  in 
a  greater  measure  than  has  a  body  of  vapour. 

Thoughts  or  Ideas. 

For  a  true  understanding  of  the  mental  body  or  mind' 
it  must  also  be  realised  what  thoughts  or  ideas  are. 

The  nature  of  these  things  becomes  clear  when  we 
remember  that  life  consists  solely  of  the  actual  associa 
tion  of  things  in  the  Universe  with  one  another,  and 
that  nothing  happens  in  the  Universe  but  this  kind  of 
act  or  association. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  a  thought  or  idea  must  be 
a  reflection  or  emanation  of  such  an  association.  It  is 
not  possible  to  have  a  thought  or  idea  without  first 
having  that  association. 

We  know,  however,  that  one  may  record  one's  reflec 
tions,  and  that  others  may  associate  their  minds  with 
that  record,  and  form  ideas,  which  are  reflections  of  that 
association.  It  is '  ideas  formed  in  this  way  that  are 
called  academic  ideas. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  keep  this  process  of  the- 
birth  of  ideas  in  mind,  because  it  becomes  clear,  on  in 
vestigation,  that  many  of  the  thoughts  or  ideas  that 
dominate  the  world  to-day  are  not  thoughts  that  have 
arisen  out  of  the  practical  association  of  the  natural 
things  they  relate  to,  but  are  merely  academic  ideas. 

Now,  if  anyone  will  reflect  upon  the  simple  act  of 
raising  his  hand,  and  all  the  complex  movements  it  in 
volves  in  his  body  and  in  the  atmosphere,  he  will  realise 
how  impossible  it  is  for  anyone  to  record  his  experience 
in  any  transaction  so  as  to  enable  anyone,  ignorant  of 
the  act,  to  fully  understand  that  experience,  and  so  it  is 
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that  no  idea  based  upon  that  record  can  be  a  true  reflec 
tion  of  the  original  act. 

So,  also,  with  acts  such  as  the  playing  of  games.  We 
all  know  how  very  little  one  can  know  of  any  game, 
involving  many  acts,  by  merely  reading  about  it  or  even 
by  watching  it  being  played.  It  is  only  when  we  come 
to  play  the  game  that  we  can  understand  it  and  become 
qualified  to  form  useful  ideas  about  its  performance. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  every  act  of  every  kind  in 
life.  It  is  only  actual  association — that  is,  practical  ex 
perience,  that  enables  anyone  to  understand  and  there 
fore  have  useful  ideas  about  the  practical  operation  of 
these  acts.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
natural  thing  to  know  the  truth  about  any  other  natural 
thing  unless  its  mental  body  touches  it. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  much  mischief  arises  from 
the  adoption  of  academic  theories  or  ideas. 

Finally,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  only 
way  by  which  the  mental  body,  or  mind,  of  man,  or  of 
any  other  natural  thing,  has  ever  secured  any  power  in 
life  is  by  following  the  practice  adopted  in  developing 
the  physical  body,  namely: — 

1.  Organising   natural    things,    that    is,    ideas    or 

mental  bodies,  into  the  common  aim  of  sup 
plying  one  another's  requirements  in  the  de 
velopment  of  its  own  mind  or  mental  body, 
and 

2.  By  again  associating  this  mind  or  mental  body 

with  other  mental  bodies,  constituted  on  the 
same  principle,  in  a  wider  association. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


THE  POLICY,  OR  AIM  IN  LIFE,   OF  THE  HUMAN 

BEING. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  fundamental  policy  for 
each  of  us,  at  all  times,  is  to  keep  one's  self — that  is, 
one's  mind  and  body — fit  to  make  the  most  of  every 
opportunity  of  life  that  becomes  available  to  us.  Our 
enjoyment  and  our  duty  in  life  coincide  in  this  policy. 

Such  a  policy  involves  three  essential  operations, 
which  may  shortly  be  described  as  follows : — 

1.  One's  mind  and  body  must  be  kept  free,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  essential  to  keep  mecha 
nical  machinery  free,  in  its  operation.  In 
practice,  this  means  that  one  must  keep  one's 
mind  free  from  all  such  thoughts  as  fear, 
anger,  hatred,  grief  and  pain. 
Any  one  may  find  for  himself  that  each  of  these 
thoughts  has  the  effect  of  setting  up  a  con 
gestion,  or  stoppage,  in  the  free  operation  of 
the  machinery  of  one's  body,  so  that  one  be 
comes  less  able  to  secure  the  free  flow  within 
one  of  the  power  that  is  always  available 
to  us. 

There  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  preventing  us 
from  dismissing  these  evil  thoughts  from  our 
minds. 

The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  obvious  fact  that 
each  of  us  has  done  this  kind  of  thing — that 
is,  we  have  overcome  thoughts  of  this  kind 
in  some  degree.  We  have  no  evidence  of  any 
fixed  limitation  of  our  power  in  this  direction, 
and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
set  up  the  thought  of  such  limitation  in  our 
minds. 
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It  must  be  realised,  however,  that  the  method  by 
which  these  evil  thoughts  are  excluded  from 
the  body  is  not  by  any  process  of  strain  or 
struggle;  in  fact,  the  injunction,  " Resist  not 
evil,"  will  be  found  to  be  profound  wisdom. 
It  is  wrell  known  to  those  who  are  practised 
in  mental  healing  that  it  is  not  by  resisting 
these  evil  thoughts  that  we  overcome  them ; 
the  remedy  is  found  in  the  process  of  relaxing 
the  tension  they  set  up  within  our  bodies ;  in 
other  words,  by  dropping  all  thought  of  the 
evil  feeling,  when  the  machinery  of  our 
bodies  becomes  again  free  for  the  reception  of 
the  power  that  is  always  at  hand,  ready  to 
come  into  all  associations'  of  life  in  harmony. 

2.  It  is  also  necessary  to  see  that  those  things  we 

absorb  into  our  bodies  are  of  the  best  quality 
we  can  procure. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  better  the  quality  of  those 
things  we  we  take  into  our  body  the  greater 
will  be  our  capacity  to  develop  them  in  their 
association  with  us. 

3.  So   also    with   those   human   beings    and    other 

things  with  which  our  minds  or  bodies  are  in 
external  association. 

In  every  case  our  development  requires  that  we 
should  associate  with  an  ever  developing 
quality  of  being  or  thing. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  this  is  not  merely  an 
" ideal"  or  a  "good"  policy.  It  is  the  only  policy,  the 
only  way  by  which  we  ever  get  power  or  enjoyment  in  life. 
It  is  only,  therefore,  while  we  are  following  this  policy, 
and  to  the  extent  that  we  are  following  it,  that  we  gain 
anything  that  is  enjoyable  in  life. 

The  test  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  again  the 
simple  one,  that  one  instance  of  enjoyment  secured  other 
wise  than  in  following  this  policy  will  discredit  it. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  OF  HUMAN  BEINGS. 

Having  dealt  with  the  individual  human  being,  it  is 
now  necessary  to  deal  with  this  individual's  association 
in  bodies  of  human  beings. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  individual  bodyr 
there  is  a  common  aim  among  all  the  members,  and  a 
common  obedience  to  the  one  ruler  or  parent;  who,  in 
turn,  has  a  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  the  feel 
ings  of  all  the  members. 

It  will  be  remembered  also  that  this  individual  body 
is  an  epitome,  or  model,  of  the  Universe  as  I  have  de 
scribed  it. 

In  tracing  the  operation  of  bodies,  or  associations,  of 
human  beings,  it  will  be  found  that  the  main  difficulty 
they  have  is  to  maintain  the  oneness  of  association  that 
is  the  feature  of  the  individual  human  body. 

It  will  be  seen  that  humanity  is  being  led,  through 
its  own  practical  experience,  into  consciousness  of  th& 
fact  that  it  is  essential  to  its  full  enjoyment  that  it 
should  have  a  common  ruler  and  the  guidance  of  a 
simple  common  law\ 

In  other  words,  it  will  be  found  that  while  wre  are 
allowed  the  exercise  of  our  own  free  will  in  the  organi 
sation  of  our  associations,  we  are,  at  the  same  time, 
being  led  into  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  welfare 
lies  in  our  return  to  association  as  the  members  of  one 
family,  under  the  control  of  one  ruler  or  parent,  namely, 
the  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  FAMILY. 

The  first  form  of  human  association  wo  have  to  deal 
with  is  that  of  the  ordinary  family. 

We  find,  at  once,  that  in  this  form  of  association  there 
is  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  a  common  parent,  and  in 
this  departure  we  are  brought  into  the  consideration  of 
the  problem  of  sex. 

A  little  reflection  will  enable  anyone  to  realise  that 
the  purpose  of  sex  is  the  continuity  and  renewal  of 
power,  and  that,  in  the  children  of  a  family  we  have 
reflections,  or  likenesses,  of  the  qualities  of  both  parents. 

That  is  to  say,  we  have  a  continuation  of  the  com 
bined  qualities  of  male  and  female  man. 

It  will  be  realised,  however,  that  in  the  association 
of  the  .family  there  arises  the  difficulty  that  neither 
parent  can  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  qualities  con 
tained  in  the  children. 

And,  on  the  part  of  the  children,  there  is  the  know 
ledge  that  the  sympathy  they  need  is  divided. 

And  so  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  the  full  one 
ness  of  association  that  exists  in  the  individual  human 
being. 

In  the  association  of  the  family,  therefore,  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  that  complete  association  and  sympathy 
that  are  essential  to  perfect  harmony  of  association. 

Reflection  upon  the  difference  between  the  association 
of  the  mental,  or  spiritual,  and  the  physical  forms  or 
conditions  of  life  will  enable  anyone  to  realise  that  in 
the  mental  form  there  is  a  capacity  for  permeation,  or 
oneness,  which  is  not  available  in  the  physical  form. 

It  is  well  known  also  to  scientists  that  the  separation 
of  sex  is  not  universal  in  nature,  and  is  not  an  essential 
condition  to  the  continuation  of  life. 
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It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  obvious  way  to  perfection 
of  the  human  family  is  a  return  to  a  more  mental  or 
spiritual  condition  of  life ;  that  is,  to  a  more  perfect 
harmony  in  association,  whereby  the  essential  oneness 
may  be  regained. 

Th c  Lesson  of  Family  Life. 

It  will  be  realised  that  in  the  formation  of  the  pri 
mitive  family  there  are  advantages  to  the  members  that 
are  not  available  to  a  single  individual. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  wider  range,  or  variety,  of 
qualities;  the  presence  of  a  number  enables  a  distribution 
of  the  work  necessary  for  the  family  support,  and  so  in 
creases  the  productive  power  of  the  labour  of  each, 
whereby  a  wider  living  is  secured. 

The  parents  are  enabled,  also,  in  their  declining 
years  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  younger  strength. 

And  finally,  it  enables  a  chain  of  knowledge  to  be 
constructed  whereby  an  ever  developing  life  may  be 
secured. 

But  there  is  always  the  one.  essential  difficulty  that, 
owing  to  the  separation  in  the  function  of  the  parent, 
it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  same  harmony  that  exists' 
in  the  individual  body. 

And  so  we  are  taught  the  advantages  of  extended 
association,  and  also  the  necessity  for  obedience  to 
one  ruler  who  has  a  full  knowledge  of  and  sympathy 
with  the  impulses  of  each  member. 
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THE   TRIBE   OR   CLAN. 

Next  in  the  order  of  human  association  comes  the 
tribe,  or  clan,  which  has  been,  in  history,  a  collection  of 
families. 

Here,  again,  it  is  found  that  great  advantages  arise 
from  association  with  numbers  of  others. 

In  this  association  the  members  are  enabled  to  make 
a  still  further  division,  and  therefore  more  productive 
use,  of  their  power,  enabling  a  still  wider  life  to  be 
secured  for  ,jll  members. 

There  is  also  a  wider  range  of  qualities,  and  in  other 
ways  the  advantages  of  combination  are  found  to  be 
attractive  to  human  beings. 

While,  however,  man  is  led  on  in  this  way  to  a  reali 
sation  of  the  advantages  of  wider  association  with  his 
fellows,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  warned  of  the  difficulties 
attending  association  conducted  otherwise  than  under  a 
common  ruler  and  in  obedience  to  a  common  law. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  tribe,  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  even  the  same  knowledge  and  sympathy  between  the 
ruler  and  the  members,  and  between  the  members  with 
one  another,  that  exists  in  the  case  of  the  family,  and 
this  difficulty  will  be  found  to  grow  as  tribal  association 
extends  into  national  association. 
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NATIONAL  LIFE. 

Its  Advantages  and  Difficulties. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  nation. 

I  find  it  necessary  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
effect  upon  humanity  of  the  pursuit  of  the  separate  aim, 
to  deal  at  length  with  the  process  involved  in  the  life  of 
a  modern  nation,  and  in  this  description  it  must  he 
realised  that  I  am  describing,  mainly,  the  process  of 
national  life  in  New  Zealand. 

It  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  advantages 
accruing  to  the  family  and  the  tribe  from  wider  associa 
tion — that  is,  from  the  formation  of  a  greater  body  of 
human  beings — are  found  to  be  extended  in  the  case  of 
a  nation,  and  the  principal  advantages  may  be  sum 
marised  in  this  way  : — 

1.  Where  there  is  efficient  organisation  the  cost  of 

production  of  the  requirements  of  each  mem 
ber  tends  to  become  less  as  the  number  of 
people  to  be  served  increases. 

2.  The  powers  and  faculties  of  the  members  de 

velop  in  the  process  of  association  with  a 
wider  range  of  members. 

3.  Each  member  being  in  some  respect  a  different 

combination  of  natural  forces  from  every 
other  member,  there  is  some  special  power  or 
faculty  in  each  which  has  a  value  to  all,  if  it 
can  be  properly  developed. 

4.  Where  proper  records  are  kept,  the  continuity 

of  the  life  of  a  nation  enables  successes  and 
failures  to  be  developed  or  corrected  in  new 
generations. 
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5.  Each  generation  may  derive  benefit  from  the 
education  and  enterprise  of  other  generations, 
arid  if  the  older  generations  devote  their 
savings,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  full  develop 
ment  and  education  of  the  children  of  each 
new  generation,  these  older  generations,  under 
proper  organisation,  secure  for  themselves,  in 
their  later  years  a  wider  life  than  was  avail 
able  to  them  in  their  own  youth. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  humanity  is  being  led  on 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  wider  association. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  also  be  seen,  in  the 
following  description  of  national  life,  that  there  is,  as 
we  proceed  into  more  extended  association,  an  ever  in 
creasing  difficulty  in  securing  a  satisfactory  ruler  and  a 
workable  basis  of  association — that  is,  a  workable  law. 

We  are  again  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  getting 
back  to  the  recognition  of  a  common  ruler  and  obedience 
to  a  simple  common  law. 

The  National  Aim. 

In  order  to  understand  the  operation  of  national  life 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  it  is  the  mental,  or 
spiritual,  body — that  is,  the  mind — of  the  individual  man 
that  is  the  powerful  influence  in  national  life,  and  that 
the  essential  purpose  of  national  association  is  the.  de 
velopment  of  this  body. 

In  this  purpose,  the  human  brain  and  other  parts  of 
the  material  body  are  merely  physical  aids. 

The  process  of  national  association  is  the  formation 
of  a  body ;  it  is  not  merely  the  association  together  of 
separate  units. 

It  will  be  remembered  also  that  the  power  or  in 
fluence  of  the  individual  member  of  this  body  is  depen 
dent  upon  the  development  of  the  whole  body. 

And,  further,  that  the  development  of  the  national 
body  depends  solely  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
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members  can  organise  themselves  in  the  common  aim  of 
supplying  the  individual  requirements  of  each  member. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  national  aim  is  the 
development  cf  the  mental  powers ;  that  is,  the  expansion 
of  the  life  of  each  member  of  the  nation. 

It  is  necessary  to  realise  clearly  that  the  way  to 
success  in  this  purpose  does  not  lie  through  self-sacrifice 
or  self-denial. 

The  whole  purpose  into  which  we  are  invited  in  the 
plan  of  the  Universe  is  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  by 
each  of  us. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  the  path  to  this 
full  enjoyment  lies  in  the  securing  of  enjoyment  for  all. 

It  must  be  realised,  also,  that  man's  power  to  orga 
nise  his  association  with  others  is  at  present  very  im 
perfect,  and  so  it  is  not  wise  for  any  nation  to  attempt 
more  in  this  direction  than  it  has  the  capacity  to  carry 
out  successfully. 

In  the  constitution  of  a  nation,  therefore,  it  is  neces 
sary  to  exclude  from  the  association  those  elements 
which  the  members  are  unable,  from  time  to  time,  to 
assimilate  into  a  united  body,  remembering  always  that 
the  greater  the  body  that  can  be  organised  in  unity  the 
greater  will  be  the  power  of  its  individual  members. 


CHAPTER  XLY. 


OPERATION  OP  NATIONAL  LIFE. 
Human  Energy. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  national  purpose  is  the 
development  of  the  minds  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
nation,  and  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  development  of  the 
mind  means  the  developing  of  energy,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  true  national  purpose  is  the  production  of  human 
energy. 

The  process  of  production  of  energy  may  be  seen  when 
one  reflects  upon  the  constitution  and  development  of 
children. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  every  child,  of  every 
natural  thing,  is  a  reflection,  or  likeness,  or  epitome,  of  its 
parents. 

The  meaning  of  these  phrases,  however,  can  only  be 
realised  if  each  individual  will  carefully  consider,  for  him 
self,  the  full  sense  in  which  he  is  a  reflection,  or  likeness, 
or  epitome,  of  his  parents. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  child  is  a  reflection  of  the  life 
of  its  parents;  and  since  the  only  thing  that  its  parents, 
and  every  other  natural  thing  can  do  in  life  is  to  associate 
with  other  natural  things,  either  mentally  or  physically, 
and  either  in  harmony  or  in  conflict,  it  follows  that  the 
child  must  be  a  reflection  of  this  association. 

We  have  seen  however  that,  while  harmony  in  associa 
tion  produces  power,  conflict  only  wastes,  or  loses,  it ;  and, 
therefore,  the  child  must  be  the  reflection  of  the  harmony 
its  parents  have  secured  in  their  own  bodies. 

We  have  also  seen,  however,  that  power  is  only  secured 
to  the  extent  that  natural  things  are  organised  in  the 
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common  aim  of  ascertaining,  producing  and  delivering  one 
another 's  requirements. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  child  is  the  reflection  of 
the  success  of  its  parents  in  developing  harmony  in  the 
organisation  of  the  members  of  their  bodies  in  the  common 
aim  of  ascertaining,  producing,  and  delivering  the  require 
ments  of  each  member. 

If  these  facts  are  carefully  regarded,  it  may  be  seen 
what  J  esus  meant  when  He  said,  referring  to  children : 
"  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  Each  child  is  a 
reflection  of  natural  things  in  harmony ;  that  is,  in  their 
heavenly  condition. 

The  national  purpose,  then,  can  only  be  secured  to  the 
extent  the  members  are  educated  in  this  process  of  ascer 
taining,  producing,  and  delivering,  the  requirements  of 
each  member;  and  everything  that  diverts  the  minds  of 
members  away  from  this  simple  process  leads  to  waste  of 
human  energy. 

"Laissez  Faire." 

Careful  reflection  upon  the  present  condition  of  national 
life  reveals  grave  departures  from  this  plan  of  life,  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  doctrine  of  "  laissez  faire." 

The  doctrine  of  "  laissez  faire,"  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  may  be  roughly  described  as  meaning 
that  it  is  advisable  for  the  members  of  a  nation  to  limit 
the  government  control  of  national  affairs  to  the  preserva 
tion  of  internal,  and  external,  peace,  that  is,  to  the  pre 
vention  of  internal,  or  external,  physical  conflict,  leaving 
the  organisation  of  the  national  enterprise  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  individual  members  of  the  nation. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  this  policy  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  simple  plan  of  organisation  I  have  described,  by 
which,  alone,  energy  is  produced. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  following 
the  doctrine  of  "  laissez  faire/'  nations  have  involved 
themselves  in  grave  loss  and  waste  of  power. 

It  is  said  in  support  of    this  wasteful  doctrine    that 
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experience  shows  that  what  is  called  ' '  private  enterprise  ' ' 
is  more  productive  than  collective  action,  and  also  that 
"  competition  "  is  essential  to  development. 

With  regard  to  "  private  enterprise,"  it  cannot  be  too 
clearly  realised  that  the  national  enterprise  is  the  private 
enterprise  of  the  individual  members  of  a  nation,  each 
seeking  to  gain  a  wider  life,  by  the  process  of  associating 
its  powers  with  the  powers  of  others,  so  that  the  power  of 
each  may  be  made  more  productive. 

As  to  ' '  competition, ? '  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that  the 
word  "  competition  "  is  used  to  cover  practices  that  are 
in  reality  conflict,  or  war,  which  have  even  more  destruc 
tive  effects  than  military  war. 

There  is  only  one  true  kind  of  competition,  namely — 
that  which  is  found  in  such  enterprises  as  the  British  games 
of  cricket  and  football. 

If  the  operation  of  these  games  is  watched,  it  will  be 
seen  that  each  individual  involved  in  the  playing  of  them 
is  learning  how  to  develop  the  organisation  of  his  individual 
powers,  and  also  the  organisation  of  these  powers  in  a 
•common  aim  with  those  of  his  fellows. 

Every  individual  is  seeking  his  own  advancement,  and 
strives  to  be  the  greatest  among  his  fellows,  but  he  knows 
that  in  order  to  secure  his  own  advancement,  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  aid  the  other  members  of  his  team,  in  the  victory 
of  the  common  body;  and  that  his  own  achievement  must 
be  subordinated  to  the  common  victory. 

So  much  is  this  so,  that  a  member  of  an  unsuccessful 
team,  however  great  his  personal  achievements  may  have4 
been,  has  a  feeling  of  distress  on  the  defeat  of  that  team, 
whereas  a  member  of  a  winning  team,  however  small  his 
achievements,  has  a  feeling  of  elation  on  his  team's  success. 

And  then,  as  between  opposing  teams,  the  contest 
results  in  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  members 
of  both  teams,  and  victory  amounts  only  to  a  measure  of 
the  development  of  the  respective  players,  and  teams. 

In  other  Avords,  true  competition  constitutes  a  means 
of  measuring  human  achievement,  in  the  development  of 
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the  universe,  and  has  in  it  no  element    of    hardship,  or 
degradation,  for  anyone. 

Waste  under  "Laissez  Fa-ire." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  waste  involved  in  the  policy 
of  "  laissez  faire,"  I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  unnecessary  use  of  labour,  and  buildings,  in 
a  town  like  the  City  of  Wellington. 

It  will  be  found  on  investigation  that  the  whole  of  the 
business  conducted  by  this  city  could,  under  comprehensive 
organisation,  lie  more  efficiently  carried  out  than  it  is  to 
day,  with  the  use  of,  probably,  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  labour  and  buildings  at  present  involved  in  the 
process. 

This  waste  comes  about  solely  owing  to  the  lack  of  a 
comprehensive  policy  of  organisation. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  policy,  the  only  check  upon  the 
amount  of  labour,  and  property,  that  can  be  involved  in 
any  branch  of  national  enterprise,  is  the  amount  the  com 
munity  can  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  services,  or  produce, 
of  that  branch. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  unnecessary  use  of  so  much  labour 
and  property,  in  any  part  of  the  national  enterprise,  is  pure 
waste  of  effort ;  not  only  is  the  value  of  these  things  taken 
out  of  productive  use,  but  their  maintenance  involves  a 
continual  drain  upon  the  community. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  this  loss,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  anyone  should  be  injured  in  the  course  of  the  proce 
dure  necessary  to  do  away  with  it.  Under  experienced 
direction  the  operation  would  increase  the  productive 
power — that  is,  the  wealth  of  the  community — so  that  the 
values  of  the  property  to  be  abandoned  would  be  made  up, 
to  those  who  own  them,  out  of  this  increased  wealth. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  this  statement,  it 
is  a  common  experience  in  the  development  of  productive 
enterprise. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  directions  in  which  the  policy 
of  "  laissez  faire  "  involves  waste  of  national  power,  and 
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we  must  continue  to  have  that  waste,  until  the  national 
body  is  controlled  in  a  common  aim,  as  is  the  individual 
human  body. 

Control  under  "Laissez  Fairc." 

This  doctrine  of  "  laissez  faire  "  has  also  involved  us 
in  a  wasteful  system  of  control  of  our  national  property. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  national  purpose  is 
the  development  of  the  energy,  or  life,  of  the  members  of 
the  nation,  and  the  perfection  of  this  purpose  involves  the 
concentration  of  the  national  mind  upon  the  ascertainment, 
production,  and  delivery  of  the  requirements  of  these 
members. 

Now  the  property  of  the  nation  is  secured,  by  that 
nation,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  these  requirements. 

That  is  to  say,  the  development  of  property  is  essentially 
a  secondary  consideration  to  the  development  of  human 
power. 

The  essential  purpose  is  human  development,  so  that  the 
nation,  in  its  development  of  property,  is  only  successful 
to  the  extent  that  the  property  it  produces  results  in  the 
development  of  its  human  power. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  national 
mind  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  development  and 
use  of  human  power,  it  will  be  found,  011  investigation, 
that,  under  our  present  process  of  government,  the  mind  of 
the  nation  is  concentrated,  not  upon  human  development, 
but  upon  the  development  of  property. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  regarding  the  development 
of  property  merely  as  an  incident  in  the  national  aim  of 
human  development,  we  are  regarding  property  develop 
ment,  to-day,  as  the  national  aim. 

A  little  reflection  will  enable  anyone  to  realise  that  such 
a  policy  is  foolish  and  wasteful. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  that  what  are  called  the 
:<  values  "  of  property  are  dependent  upon  the  use  of  the 
human  energy  of  the  nation,  to  make  it  productive,  and 
upon  the  members  of  the  nation  using  the  produce  in 
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satisfaction  of  their  requirements,  so  that  if  the  national 
mind  is  concentrated,  primarily,  upon  the  development  of 
the  members,  it  naturally  follows  that  both  the  productive 
power  of  these  members,  in  property;  and  their  require 
ments,  in  property,  will  be  greater  than  they  can  be  while 
the  national  mind  is  concentrated,  primarily,  upon  the 
production  of  property. 

The  particular  feature,  in  our  present  system,  that 
concentrates  the  mind  of  the  nation,  primarily,  upon  pro 
perty  development,  is  the  provision  in  our  legal  system, 
which  gives  to  what  are  called  the  legal  owners  of  t he- 
national  property  the  right  to  dispose  of  that  property  as, 
they  see  fit,  in  their  own  interests,  regardless  of  the  special 
requirements  of  the  members  of  the  nation. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  sj^stem,  is  to  force  the  legal 
owners  of  this  property  to  concentrate  their  own  attention, 
and  the  attention  of  their  managers,  foremen,  and  others, 
upon  the  one  purpose  of  using  that  property  to  the  personal 
advantage  of  the  legal  owners,  regardless  of  the  national 
aim. 

The  legal  owners  of  property  are  not  responsible  for 
this  practice;  it  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  necessities  of 
their  circumstances,  and  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  pur 
suit  of  separate  aims. 

Relief  can  only  be  secured  by  the  process  of  co-ordina 
tion  of  the  national  resources  in  a  common  aim. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 


OPERATION  OF  NATIONAL  SERVICES. 

The  following  description  of  the  operation  of  some  of 
the  more  important  of  our  national  services  will  serve  to 
show  the  nature  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  pursuit  of 
separate  aims,  which  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
policy  of  "  laissez  faire." 

Politics. 

The  politics  of  a  nation  are  concerned  with  the  leader 
ship,  or  control,  of  that  nation;  that  is  to  say — they  are 
concerned  with  the  ruler,  or  parent,  of  the  national  body 
and  the  authority  and  functions  of  that  ruler.  And  it  may 
be  seen  that  our  political  difficulties  are  always  indications 
to  us,  warning  us,  and  helping  us  to  realise,  that  perfect 
organisation,  and  therefore  perfect  human  happiness,  in 
volves  the  necessity  of  an  all-powerful  ruler,  and  a  simple 
governing  rule,  or  law. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  some  human  being  could  be  chosen, 
of  such  power  that  he  could  fully  understand  the  natures 
of  all  the  members,  and  know  how  to  organise  them  in 
unity,  and  could,  at  the  same  time,  be  relied  upon  to  use 
his  powers  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  then 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  a  better  national  ruler. 

In  practice,  however,  humanity  has  failed  to  find  human 
beings,  having  the  qualities  necessary  for  this  position, 
and  so  in  modern  times  there  has  arisen  the  practice  of 
selecting  a  number  of  rulers,  and  requiring  them  to  go  to 
the  members  of  the  nation  for  re-election  at  short  periods. 

In  the  present  war,  the  practice  of  autocratic  rule — 
that  is,  rule  by  a  single  individual  having  unrestrained 
power,  has  been  discredited,  and  I  propose  to  deal  now 
only  with,  what  is  called,  the  democratic  form  of  govern 
ment. 
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In  this  form  of  government,  there  are  numerous  forms 
of  procedure,  all  intended  to  safeguard  the  nation  against 
the  abuse  of  authority. 

But  it  is,  obviously,  inevitable  that  these  very  safe 
guards  should  tend  to  render  difficult  the  free  and  effective 
action  of  the  controlling  authority. 

There  are,  however,  difficulties  of  even  greater  mag 
nitude  than  this,  and  close  examination  of  the  operation 
of  this  form  of  government,  makes  it  clear  that  these  diffi 
culties  arise  out  of  the  separate  aims  into  which  the 
members  of  civilised  nations  have  become  divided. 

In  the  most  advanced  form  of  this  government  the 
members  who  are  to  have  control  of  the  national  affairs 
are  elected  by  the  adult  population. 

These  members  are  not,  as  a  rule,  elected  because  they 
have  any  special  qualification  for  the  productive  organisa 
tion  of  human  beings,  and  property,  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  involved  in  national  enterprise. 

They  are  chosen  mainly  because  they  represent,  or  are 
advocates  of,  particular  separate  interests  in  the  com 
munity. 

And  the  policy  upon  which  the  country  is  to  be 
governed  is  determined  as  the  result  of  discussion,  or 
debate,  among  those  representatives,  or  advocates. 

A  little  reflection  will,  however,  enable  anyone  to 
realise  that  it  is  not  possible  to  efficiently  organise  the 
natural  things,  human  beings  and  property,  by  the  process 
of  debate,  conducted  by  representatives  or  advocates  of 
this  kind. 

This  organisation  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  efficiently 
conducted  by  those  who  are  experienced  in  the  practical 
adjustment  of  human  energy  and  property. 

In  this  process  of  adjustment,  the  only  value  that  can 
come  from  discussion  is  to  be  found  when  that  discussion 
takes  the  form  of  reflection  upon  practical  experience. 
Any  other  form  of  discussion  is  plainly  of  no  value  for 
practical  purposes  and  may  be  seriously  misleading. 

It  is  inevitable,  in  these  circumstances,  that  democratic 
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government  should  resolve  itself  into  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  separate  interests,  and  therefore  separate 
aims,  in  the  community,  to  range  a  majority  of  these 
interests  with  them,  in  order  that  their  special  interests 
may  have  a  dominant  consideration  in  the  national  enter 
prise;  so  that  there  is  neglect  of  the  true  aim  of  govern 
ment,  namely — the  practical  adjustment  of  the  national 
human  energy,  and  property,  in  a  comprehensive  plan,  in 
the  national  purpose  of  the  development  of  power. 

It  is  not  surprising,  either,  to  find  that,  while  the 
members  of  a  nation  elect  representatives  to  control  and 
organise  the  national  enterprise  to  the  best  advantage, 
those  who  are  elected  tend  to  look  to  the  guidance  of  the 
people  who  have  elected  them,  as  to  the  policy  that  should 
be  adopted  in  this  control. 

These  representatives,  being  unable,  owing  to  lack  of 
experience,  to  lay  down  a  productive  business  policy  for 
the  nation,  seek  rather  to  do  those  things  which  will  placate 
the  separate  interests  they  represent. 

And,  since  it  is,  in  practice,  a  difficult  matter  to  ascer 
tain  with  certainty  the  voice  of  these  interests,  upon  the 
questions  that  arise,  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  lack  of 
initiative  on  the  part  of  this  form  of  government. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  only  one  remedy  for  the  evils 
existing  in  democratic  government;  namely,  the  reconcil 
ing,  in  a  common  aim,  of  the  separate  interests  which  now 
compel  us  to  have  government  by  advocates. 

Until  this  reconciliation  is  effected,  it  will  not  be  prac 
tically  possible  for  a  democratic  nation  to  have  as  its 
leaders  those  in  the  community  who  are  known  to  be  most 
successful  in  the  practical  organisation  of  productive 
enterprise. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  amendment  of  our  poli 
tical  system  cannot  be  brought  about  by  any  change  in 
the  system  of  election,  or  appointment,  of  our  rulers. 

Eelief  can  be  secured  only  by  reconciling  the  separate 
interests,  into  which  the  nation  is  divided,  in  a  compre 
hensive  plan  of  co-operation. 

10 
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The  Legal  Service. 

This  service  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  practical  administration  of  the  legal  system 
established  by  the  nation. 

If  its  record  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  its 
tendency  is  to  lead  the  members  of  the  nation  into  separate 
aims. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  the  service  has  itself  an  aim, 
which  is  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  other  national 
services,  and  with  the  true  purpose  of  national  law. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  sole  purpose  of  national 
law  is  to  secure  harmony  in  the  association  of  the  members 
of  the  nation  with  one  another,  in  a  common  national  aim. 

And  that  this  purpose  can  only  be  efficiently  secured, 
by  setting  up  such  rules  or  laws  as  will  lead  the  members 
into  compliance  with  the  universal  law  of  unity. 

This  means,  however,  that  the  aim  of  the  national  law 
should  be  to  induce  the  members  to  adjust  themselves  in 
the  national  aim,  and  not  to  rely  upon  compulsion,  driving 
them  into  compliance  with  that  aim. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  the  laws  or 
regulations  of  the  nation  should  be  framed  by  those  who 
are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people :  namely,  those  who 
have  the  respect,  and  confidence,  of  the  members  of  the 
community  to  such  an  extent  that  these  members  are 
willing  to  adjust  themselves  in  the  national  purpose  at 
their  direction. 

This  is  the  method  of  providing  laws  or  regulations 
adopted  by  people  wherever  they  are  capable  of  self- 
adjustment  ;  that  is,  self-government. 

The  British  people,  however,  in  matters  of  national 
Government,  have  not  yet  adopted  the  practice  of  self- 
adjustment. 

It  is,  I  am  aware,  the  practice  to  call  our  present 
method  of  government,  self-government,  but  this  is  ob 
viously  an  untrue  description  of  it. 

Self-government  means  self-adjustment,     and  to-day 
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our  national  government  takes  the  form  of  arbitrary 
direction,  by  the  representatives  of  the  majority  of  the 
separate  interests  in  the  community. 

Our  legal  service  is,  accordingly,  directed  to  the 
administration  of  national  law  by  the  process  of  abitrary 
direction,  and  not  by  the  process  of  self-government. 

The  interests  of  the  legal  service  are  in  fact  directly 
opposed  to  the  promotion  of  the  practice  of  self-adjust 
ment. 

Under  our  present  method  of  distributing  the  proceeds 
of  the  national  enterprise,  the  remuneration,  and  the 
dignity,  of  the  legal  service — as  of  all  other  national 
services — are  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  that 
service  can  make  itself  indispensable  to  the  community. 

It  follows  that  the  more  complex  the  legal  system 
is,  the  more  essential  is  the  legal  service  to  the  community, 
and  so  the  greater  is  its  power  to  secure  a  proportion  of 
the  national  earnings,  and  enhance  its  own  dignity  and 
influence. 

While,  therefore,  the  needs  of  the  community  require 
the  elimination  of  human  law,  and  reliance  upon  the 
natural  law,  the  service  set  up  to  bring  about  this  aim, 
has  a  direct  interest  to  go  just  in  the  opposite  direction. 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  with  a  legal  system  which, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  Courts  regard  as  so 
complex  that  no  trained  lawyer  can  be  held  responsible, 
if,  using  ordinary  skill  and  care,  he  gives  a  wrong 
opinion  about  its  meaning. 

A  Judicial  Tribunal. 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  it  is  essential,  to  the 
preservation  of  the  liberty  of  the  members  of  a  nation, 
that  there  should  be  a  judicial  tribunal  keeping  in  check 
the  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  constituted  authority  to 
interfere  with  individual  rights. 

Investigation,  however,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  this 
belief  arises  from  the  practice  of  constituted  authority 
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to  seek  its  own  separate  aim,  and  disregard  the  common 
national  aim. 

That  is  to  say,  this  authority  has  sought  to  arbitrarily 
direct  the  members  of  a  nation,  instead  of  seeking  to  in 
duce  them  to  adjust  themselves  in  a  common  national 
purpose. 

It  is  only  because  our  system  of  government  to-day 
enables  the  majority  of  interests  in  the  community  to 
arbitrarily  determine  the  national  law,  that  it  is  neces 
sary  to  maintain  an  independent  legal  tribunal. 

Such  a  tribunal  serves  as  a  check  upon  the  exercise 
of  this  arbitrary  power,  but  it  is  found  to  be  unnecessary 
where  the  practice  of  self-government  prevails. 

Again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  remedy  lies  in  the 
reconciling  of  the  separate  national  interests  into  a  com 
mon  national  aim :  when  trustworthy  people,  experienced 
in  the  practical  adjustment  of  the  human  energy  and 
property  of  the  nation,  may  be  placed  in  control  of  our 
national  affairs.  Only  in  this  way,  can  we  secure  simple 
laws  and  regulations  which  will  guide  our  people  into  the 
practice  of  self-adjustment  or  self-government 

There  is  probably  no  people  in  the  world  better  con 
stituted,  or  whose  circumstances  are  more  favourable, 
for  the  adoption  of  self-government,  than  the  British 
people. 

And  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  where  the 
circumstances  are  more  favourable,  to  the  speedy  adop 
tion  of  this  perfect  form  of  government,  than  they  are  in 
New  Zealand. 

The  Financial  Service. 

The  Finance  of  a  nation  consists  of  the  adjustment  of 
its  human  energy  and  property  in  such  manner  that  they 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  one  another,  as  these 
requirements  arise. 

In  other  words,  National  Finance  means  the  process 
of  mutual  exchange  of  requirements,  which  is  the  essen 
tial  feature  of  life  in  the  Universe. 
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There  never  has  been,  and  there  cannot  be,  anything 
else  involved  in  the  question  of  finance. 

It  is  obvious  then,  in  order  that  the  finance  of  a  nation 
should  be  sound  and  efficient,  that  there  must  be  some 
body  or  authority  which  can  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  whole  process  of  national  adjustment. 

In  the  absence  of  control  by  such  a  body  it  is  inevit 
able  that  there  should  be  confusion  and  waste  in  the 
national  enterprise. 

When,  however,  we  examine  the  present  position  of 
our  financial  control,  it  becomes  clear  that  no  one  has  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  National  Finance. 

It  is  not  possible  therefore  that  our  finance  can,  to-day, 
be  directed  in  a  comprehensive  plan. 

Not  only  is  there  no  such  comprehensive  knowledge 
or  direction,  but  our  whole  economic  system  of  "laissez 
.faire,"  or  "free  competition,"  is  based  upon  the  belief 
that  it  is  unwise  to  have  such  a  comprehensive  organ 
isation  of  our  national  resources. 

Accordingly  we  have  the  direction  of  our  national 
finance  divided  up  into  innumerable  different  sections, 
each  to  a  great  extent  hiding  its  operations  from  the 
othens. 

We  have  our  Trading  Banks,  and  Savings  Banks, 
Insurance  Companies,  Trust  and  Investment  Companies, 
and  other  financial  institutions,  or  bodies,  all  competing 
with  one  another  and  endeavouring  to  gain  advantage,  at 
the  expense  of  one  another. 

We  allow  every  private  individual,  who  can  get  con 
trol  of,  what  we  call,  money,  to  interfere  in  this  operation 
of  national  adjustment,  and  gain,  if  he  can,  within  the 
law,  an  advantage  over  his  fellows. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  there  is  no  difference, 
in  substance,  between  the  operation  of  national  enter 
prise,  and  the  operation  of  a  private  business  firm.  In 
each  case,  the  object  is  the  same,  namely — the  develop 
ment  of  the  power  of  the  natural  things,  human  beings 
and  property. 
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But  any  private  individual,  carrying  on  a  private 
business  enterprise  on  the  same  principle  that  now 
governs  national  enterprise,  would  be  rightly  regarded  as 
incompetent  for  its  control. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  if  our  national  Finance  is  to 
be  placed  upon  a  sound  and  profitable  basis,  we  must 
reconcile,  in  a  common  national  aim,  the  separate  interests 
that  at  present  force  the  different  parts  of  our  resources 
into  conflict  with  one  another. 

Co-ordinating  Services. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  services  of  politics,  law, 
and  finance  are  all  directly  concerned  with,  what  may  be 
called,  the  co-ordination,  or  adjustment,  of  the  operation 
of  the  national  enterprise. 

And  it  will  be  found,  on  investigation,  that  those 
engaged  in  these  three  services  are  not  intended,  or 
required,  under  our  present  system,  to  be  experienced  in 
the  practical  adjustment  of  human  energy  and  property 
for  productive  use. 

Each  of  these  services  has  its  so-called  laws,  and 
principles,  and  systems,  and  it  seeks  to  compel  the  adjust 
ment  of  the  national  resources  in  accordance  with  the 
arbitrary  direction  of  these  laws,  and  principles,  and 
systems. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  operation  of  these 
services  inevitably  diverts  the  national  mind  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  natural  law. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  the  operation  of  this  natural 
law  is  inevitable ;  it  determines,  exactly,  the  consequences 
of  every  act  of  every  kind  in  life. 

It  follows  therefore,  that,  except  in  so  far  as  these 
co-ordinating  services  direct  the  minds  of  the  nation  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  law,  they  inevitably  do 
mischief. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  co 
ordination  of  national  enterprise  would  injure  those  who 
are  experienced  in  these  services.  Their  experience  of 
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adjustment  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  process  of  co 
ordination,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  benefit  all,  without 
injury  to  anyone. 

Religion. 

An  important  declaration  has  recently  been  made  by 
many  of  the  old-established  Churches  of  Britain,  including 
what  are  called  the  Established  Churches,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  All  these  bodies  have  joined  in  a  com 
mon  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  that  in  the  past  they  have 
paid  too  much  attention  to  Theology,  and  too  little  to  the 
practical  operation  of  national  life. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  declaration. 

It  is  a  definite  acknowledgment  of  error,  and,  for  this 
reason,  these  Churches  have  given  a  lead  to  the  learned 
authorities  in  the  world,  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
must  go,  if  we  are  to  have  reform. 

When  it  is  realised  that  human  progress  may  only  be 
secured  through  the  development  of  the  mental,  or  spiritual, 
body  of  man,  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  it  has  come  about, 
that  the  error,  acknowledged  by  the  Churches,  has  arisen. 

There  has  been  a  practice,  on  the  part  both  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  to  treat  the  development  of  the 
spiritual  power  of  man  as  something  different  from  his 
mental  development;  whereas  the  two  are  obviously  one, 
and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  power  to  separate  them. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
churches  have  devoted  too  much  consideration  to  Theology 
—that  is,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Uni 
verse;  and  too  little  to  His  work,  which  is  the  practical 
development  or  unfolding  of  His  power  in  the  Universe. 

It  is  only  possible  to  secure  this  mental  development  in 
the  practical  operation  of  life,  that  is — in  the  actual 
association  of  natural  things. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  churches — neglecting  the 
practical  operation  of  national  enterprise,  and  devoting 
themselves  mainly  to  the  consideration  of  Theology — have 
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found  themselves  in  a  situation  in  which  they  realise  that 
their  usefulness  has  been  impaired. 

They  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  led,  by  academic 
philosophy  or  science,  into  a  belief  in  laws  or  principles 
other  than  the  simple  inevitable  law  or  principle  taught 
by  Jesus;  which  alone  governs  our  acts. 

They  have  thus  failed  to  realise  that  the  difficulties  of 
national  enterprise  have  arisen  from  the  setting  up  of 
separate  aims  in  this  enterprise,  the  sole  purpose  of  which 
is  the  development  of  oneness  in  the  Universe. 

The  Press. 

In  the  constitution  of  a  national  body,  the  only  possible 
function  for  the  Press  is  to  keep  the  members  of  the  nation 
informed  as  to  the  operation  of  life  in  relation,  to  that 
body. 

There  is  a  not  uncommon  belief  that  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  this  service  is  to  lead  "  public  opinion,"  but 
a  little  reflection  will  enable  anyone  to  realise  that  this 
cannot  be  true. 

The  two  important  functions  performed  by  the  Press 
in  practice  are: — 

1.  To  keep  the  public  informed  of  the  vital  events  that 

happen  in,  or  beyond,  the  national  body,  and, 

2.  To  inform  the  public  also    as    to  the    feeling    of 

members  upon  national  questions. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  every  national  question  must  be  a 
matter  of  the  practical  use  of  human  energy,  and  property ; 
and  since,  as  we  have  seen,  every  act  in  life  consists  of  the 
adjustment  of  particular  natural  things,  and  experience 
in  these  acts  is  the  only  way  to  true  knowledge  of  them, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  journalists  are  not,  as  such, 
qualified  experts  in  the  acts  it  is  their  function  to  deal 
with  in  the  Press. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  Press  is  not  qualified  to 
lead  public  opinion  in  the  conduct  of  these  acts. 

The  phrase  "  public  opinion,"  however,  is  somewhat 
misleading ;  the  ' '  opinion  ' '  of  the  public  upon  the  proper 
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conduct  oi'  acts,  in  which  they  have  no  practical  experience, 
is  valueless,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  "feeling"  of 
the  public,  about  public  acts,  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  those  who  have  to  organise  national  unity. 

The  true  function  of  the  Press,  then,  with  regard  to 
what  is  called  "public  opinion"  is  to  express  public  "feel 
ing,  ' '  and  this  is  a  service  of  immense  value  in  the  national 
Hfe. 

It  must  be  realised,  however,  that  the  public  feeling, 
voiced  by  journalists,  is  not  the  feeling  expressed  by  par 
ticular  members  of  the  community;  the  journalist's  ex 
perience  enables  him  to  express  the  common,  i.e.  the 
dominant,  feeling,  of  the  community,  about  a  public 
matter. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  its  true 
functions,  the  Press  must  have  a  knowledge  of  all  matters 
involved  in  the  efficient  organisation  of  the  national  enter 
prise,  so  that  it  may  keep  the  members  in  touch  with  these 
facts,  and  voice  their  feeling  about  them. 

As  matters  stand  to-day,  however,  in  civilised  commu 
nities,  the  Press  is  necessarily  excluded  from  a  knowledge 
of  most  of  the  important  operations  in  the  national  enter 
prise. 

Under  our  system  of  "free  competition"  it  is  essential 
that  those  who  are  in  control  of  business  enterprise  should 
keep  their  transactions  secret  from  one  another,  and  from 
the  public. 

The  necessities  of  our  political  system,  also,  prevent 
free  disclosure,  by  the  political  party  for  the  time  being 
in  power,  of  the  truth  about  national  transactions. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  possible  that  the  public 
can  be  reasonably  informed  as  to  the  operations  of  national 
enterprise,  or  that  a  true  national  feeling  can  exist  in 
relation  to  them.  Here,  again,  the  only  remedy  is  the 
reconciling  of  all  separate  interests  in  a  common  national 
aim — when  the  Press  may  have  access  to  the  whole  national 
operation,  and  so  be  in  a  position  to  inform  the  nation  of 
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the  facts,  and  give  expression  to  the  national  feeling  about 
them. 

Family  Life. 

In  the  life  of  a  nation  it  is  obvious  that  the  preserva 
tion  and  development  of  family  life  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  promotion  of  national  unity;  the  family  being  the 
nursery,  and  harmonising  centre,  for  the  members  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  get,  in  any  other  form  of  united 
association,  so  much  understanding,  of  one  another's 
natures,  as  exists  between  the  members  of  a  family. 

The  family,  therefore,  forms  the  best  means  whereby 
the  national  members  may  be  educated  in  the  practice  of 
harmonious  association. 

In  the  British  nation  to-day,  however,  the  organisation 
is  such  as  to  practically  force  each  family  into  a  separate 
aim  from  that  of  every  other  family. 

This  position  comes  about  through  the  operation  of 
what  is  called  the  wages  system. 

Under  this  system  the  requirements  of  each  family  are, 
as  a  rule,  determined  by  the  earning  capacity  of  the  father 
of  the  family,  the  requirements  of  the  members  of  the 
family  being  practically  disregarded. 

In  other  words,  in  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  national  enterprise,  the  special  requirements  of  each 
family  are  not  considered.  Whatever  their  number  may 
be,  or  however  desirable,  in  the  national  interests,  it  may 
be  that  they  should  have  special  consideration,  the  only 
test  applied  is  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  the  parent. 

If  the  circumstances  of  a  nation  are  examined,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  practice  is  not  only  unjust,  it  also  involves 
a  serious  loss  of  national  power. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  realised  that  the  value  of  the 
services  of  the  family  to  the  nation  does  not  lie  in  the 
services  of  the  father  only,  but  in  the  services  of  all  the 
members  of  the  family  throughout  their  lives. 

It  is  obvious  that  each  generation  of  children  in  a  nation 
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must  provide  the  living  of  one  generation,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

In  its  own  infancy  its  living  is  provided  by  older 
generations,  but,  in  turn,  it  must  provide  the  living  of 
younger  generations  in  their  infancy. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  determining  what  provi 
sion  shall  be  made  for  the  children  of  each  new  generation, 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  fact  that  these  children  will, 
in  turn,  be  providing  the  means  of  living  for  future 
children,  and  also  for  those  members  who  have  become 
unproductive. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  test  of  the  earnings  of 
the  father  is  an  unjust  test  to  apply  in  the  distribution  of 
the  national  earnings. 

It  is  equally  clear  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pro 
duction,  such  a  practice  is  unwise,  and  results  in  serious 
waste  of  productive  power. 

It  is  as  if  a  business  man,  in  the  care  of  his  working 
animals,  distributed  the  essentials  for  keeping  these  animals 
at  their  full  productive  power,  in  proportion  to  the  earn 
ings  of  the  parents  of  each  family,  instead  of  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  requirements  of  each  individual. 

The  business  man  knows  that  it  is  essential,  to  the 
proper  development  of  his  business,  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  maintaining  each  of  his  animals  at  its  full 
productive  power,  regardless  of  earnings;  relying  upon 
his  authority,  over  these  animals,  to  require  them,  when 
they  come  into  productive  use,  to  give  a  fair  return  for 
his  expenditure  upon  them. 

If,  then,  the  nation  were  organised,  under  the  advice 
of  people  experienced  in  the  practical  development  of 
power,  these  organisers  would  certainly  demand  that  the 
expenditure  necessary  to  develop  all  the  members  of  the 
nation,  to  their  full  productive  power,  should  be  regarded 
as  the  first  charge  upon  the  national  savings. 

This  is  not  a  procedure  that  involves  loss  or  risk  to  those 
to  whom  the  national  savings  belong. 
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The  human  power  of  the  nation  is  the  most  profitable 
investment  in  which  these  savings  can  be  placed. 

And  it  is  merely  a  question  of  practical  business 
organisation  to  devise  a  plan,  whereby  a  return  may  be 
secured  for  savings  so  invested. 

This  plan  would  necessarily  include  the  procedure  I 
have  already  described,  as  having  been  found  essential  to 
efficient  organisation  of  any  natural  body;  namely — the 
ascertainment  of  the  natural  requirements  of  every  mem 
ber,  and  the  organisation  of  the  human  energy  and  pro 
perty  of  all  members,  in  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  these  requirements. 

If  the  experience  of  insurance  companies  is  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  nothing  unjust  in  the  idea, 
that  every  child  should  have  the  requirements  for  its 
development  met  as  they  arise,  regardless  of  the  actual 
measure  of  its  capacity. 

The  common  practice  of  life  insurance  companies,  for 
instance,  is  to  regard  all  normal  people  as  having  the 
same  prospect  of  life,  and  accordingly,  the  premium 
charged  to  each  is  the  same. 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  fair  that  those 
who  live  to  a  good  age  should  make  a  contribution  in 
respect  of  those  who  live  only  a  short  time,  all  having  the 
same  chance. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
children  of  a  nation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  tell  which  of  the  children  of  any 
generation  are  going  to  be  the  most  valuable  to  the  com 
munity,  and  so  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  fair  business 
arrangement  that  all  children  should  have  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  their  infancy  met  in  the  same  degree. 

The  whole  community  would  profit  from  this  arrange 
ment,  just  as  it  does  from  insurance. 

This  plan  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  common  practice  in 
ordinary  productive  enterprise,  and  there  is  no  sound 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  adopted  in  national  enter 
prise. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that  national  enterprise 
cannot  reach  its  maximum  power  on  any  other  basis.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  if  family  life  is  to  be  developed,  to 
its  full  power,  in  the  nation,  the  individual  member,  and 
not  the  family,  must  be  made  the  unit,  in  the  distribution 
of  the  national  earnings ;  only  thus  may  we  escape  from 
the  separate  aims  that  divide  the  families  of  a  nation  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Mothers  of  a  Nation. 

The  service  given  by  the  Mothers  to  a  nation  is  not 
commonly  regarded  as  one  of  the  national  services,  and 
yet  it  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  essential  and  honour 
able  of  all  services. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
mothers  to  care  for,  and  develop,  the  powers  of  the 
children  of  the  nation. 

These  children  are  the  means  by  which  the  efforts  of 
the  nation,  in  the  development  of  the  Universe,  are  to  be 
continued  and  extended;  they  afford  a  new  opportunity 
for  the  promotion  of  this  development. 

When  it  is  remembered,  however,  that  the  child  is  the 
reflection  only  of  the  harmony,  that  has  been  secured  in 
the  co-operation  of  natural  things — and  also  that  its  devel 
opment  can  only  be  secured  to  the  extent  to  which  it  can 
extend  this  co-operation — it  will  be  realised  that  while 
the  parents  of  the  nation  are  engaged  in  prosecuting 
separate  aims,  in  the  national  purpose,  they  necessarily 
retard  the  development  of  the  power  of  their  children. 

Every  act  of  the  parents  is  naturally  reflected  in  some 
way  in  their  reflections,  or  children,  and  so,  if  we  want 
to  secure,  in  our  children,  the  full  development  that  is 
available  to  them,  we  must  conduct  our  national  policy 
upon  the  natural  basis  of  organised  unity. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  a  first  care  of  the  nation 
should  be  to  provide,  for  the  mothers  of  its  children, 
whatever  human  service  and  property  may  be  necessary 
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to  enable  them  to  develop  their  children  to  the  fullest 
possible  productive  power. 

That  is  the  most  profitable  direction  in  which  the 
savings  of  the  nation  can  be  invested,  and  it  is  also  the 
direction  in  which  the  best  ability  of  the  nation  can  be 
most  profitably  used. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  more  care  should  be 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  women,  than  to  that  of 
the  men,  of  the  nation;  the  two  parents  are  necessarily 
one  in  the  reflection  of  children,  so  that  development  of 
each  is  of  equal  importance. 

What  I  am  referring  to,  is  the  special  function  of  the 
mother  in  the  care  of  the  child,  and  of  the  home. 

A  little  reflection  will  enable  anyone  to  realise  that 
the  family  home  of  the  nation  is  the  most  appropriate 
place  in  which  to  build  up  and  maintain  the  harmony, 
and  therefore  the  power,  of  the  members  of  the  nation. 

It  is  clear  also,  that  the  earliest  infancy  of  a  member 
is  the  time  when  its  powers  can  be  most  profitably 
organised  upon  sound  lines. 

At  that  stage  in  the  life  of  a  human  being,  it  is  obvious 
that  more  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  correcting  inherited 
imperfections,  and  developing  human  power,  than  can  be 
done  when  the  mind  of  the  child  had  become  affected,  by 
the  imperfect  conditions  in  which  our  lives  are  conducted 
at  the  present  time. 

We  know  also  that  the  power  of  the  human  being  is 
more  valuable,  owing  to  its  capacity  for  self-adjustment, 
than  any  other  power  under  our  control. 

It  becomes  therefore  clear  that  the  primary  concern 
in  the  national  enterprise  and  the  first  call  upon  the  best 
ability  of  the  nation,  and  upon  the  national  savings, 
should  be  to  make  those  services  which  have  the  care  of 
the  homes  of  the  nation,  that  is — our  domestic  services — 
the  most  honourable  and  efficient  services  in  the  national 
enterprise. 

When,  however,  one  comes  to  examine  the  national 
practice,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  found  that  these  ser- 
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vices,  whose  purpose  is  to  aid  the  mothers  of  the  nation, 
and  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  production,  should 
be  made  the  most  honourable  in  the  nation,  are  at  present 
regarded  as,  more  or  less,  menial  services. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  that  these  services 
are  neglected  by  the  best  ability  in  the  nation,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  our  economic  system,  is  led  into 
those  services  which  have  a  special  care  for  the  develop 
ment  of  property  values. 

The  Medical  Service. 

When  one  regards  only  the  essential  facts  of  life,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  sole  function  of  the  medical  ser 
vice,  of  a  nation,  is  to  aid  the  human  being  in  maintain 
ing  itself  in  a  fit  condition  to  carry  out  his  purpose  in  life. 

All  that  it  is  possible  for  this  service  to  do,  is  to  re 
move,  from  the  body,  obstacles  to  its  harmony,  and  aid 
its  different  parts  in  the  performance  of  their  proper 
functions,  by  providing  stimulants,  or  other  means  of 
assistance. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  however,  that  the  mind  of  each 
individual  has  built  up,  and  is  in  control  of,  its  body,  each 
atom  of  which  has  its  own  mental  power,  by  which  alone 
its  energy  can  be  exercised. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  first  consideration  of 
the  medical  profession  should  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
mental  power,  that  is,  the  mind,  of  the  patient. 

A  medical  practitioner  may,  by  removing  troubles  in 
the  body,  or  prescribing  appropriate  stimulants  or  foods, 
or  other  assistance,  aid  the  mind  in  its  control  of  the  body, 
but  he  cannot  do  more  than  this.  If  the  individual  is  to 
be  in  a  sound  condition,  his  mind  must  be  made  capable 
of  the  efficient  control  of  his  body. 

When,  however,  the  present  practice  of  the  medical 
profession  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  be  based  largely 
upon  the  scientific  theory  of  "naturalism,"  to  which  I 
have  already  referred. 
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That  is  to  say,  instead  of  realising  the  simple  and  ob 
vious  fact,  that  it  is  the  life  or  mind  of  the  individual  that 
builds  up,  and  controls,  its  body,  medical  science  has 
assumed  that  this  work  is  done  by  some  power,  or  force, 
called  nature — of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  no 
demonstrable  evidence  at  all. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that,  instead  of  medical  science 
directing  its  effort  primarily  to  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  the  mental  body,  or  mind,  it  leads  this 
mental  body  into  the  belief  that  the  welfare  of  the  phy 
sical  body  is  not  essentially  its  concern,  but  may  be 
delegated  to  the  medical  profession. 

The  truth  is  that  a  medical  practitioner  can  never  be 
more  than  an  aid  to  the  mind  of  the  human  being,  and 
his  true  function  lies  in  so  guiding  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  nation  that  they  will  not  need  this  aid. 

Under  our  present  economic  system  of  "  laissez  faire," 
however,  the  remuneration  and  dignity  of  the  medical 
profession  are  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
profession  can  make  itself  indispensable  to  the  com 
munity. 

It  is  found,  in  practice,  that  people  are  more  ready 
to  spend  money  in  the  cure  of  ailments,  than  in  their  pre 
vention,  and  so  it  has  come  about  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  medical  service  is  directed  to  the  cure  of  ailments,  and 
not  to  their  prevention. 

That  is  to  say,  we  hold  out  every  inducement  to  the 
medical  profession,  just  as  we  do  to  the  legal  profession, 
to  encourage  a  condition  of  affairs  in  which  our  people 
will  rely  upon  human  expedients,  instead  of  upon  com 
pliance  with  the  natural  law. 

The  obvious  remedy  for  the  defects  in  this  service,  is 
the  co-ordination  of  all  national  services,  in  a  common 
aim,  so  that  the  medical  profession  may  have  every  in 
ducement  to  devote  its  attention,  primarily,  to  the 
development  of  the  energy  of  our  people. 
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Education. 

The  true  function  of  the  education  service  of  a  nation 
may  be  clearly  seen  by  anyone  who  will  reflect  upon  the 
simple  facts  of  life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  that  anyone  can  do  in  life  is  to 
associate,  either  mentally  or  physically,  with  other 
natural  things. 

In  this  association,  there  can  be  only  two  results,  har 
mony  and  friction — harmony  developing  power,  and 
friction  wasting  it. 

Harmony  in  association  is  found  only  to  the  extent 
the  natural  things  in  association  are  engaged  in  ascertain 
ing,  producing,  and  delivering,  the  requirements  of  each 
member  of,  or  party  to,  the  association,  and  friction  is 
found  only  to  the  extent  the  members,  or  parties,  are  en 
gaged  in  seeking  separate  individual  aims. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  only  education  that  can 
be  productive  in  life,  is  education  in  the  practices  that 
make  for  harmony  in  association. 

We  have  seen  also,  that  every  child  is  the  reflection  of 
the  harmony  its  parents  have  succeeded  in  developing  in 
life.  We  know  that  this  reflection  is  imperfect,  and  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  imperfections  in  each  re 
flection  or  child. 

The  child,  however,  is  a  new  opportunity  for  correct 
ing  the  imperfections  in  the  parents,  and  developing  life 
beyond  the  stage  to  which  the  parents  carried  it. 

It  is  clear  then,  that  the  early  infancy  of  the  child  is 
the  period  when  the  most  effective  work  can  be  done,  in 
the  way  of  removing  imperfections,  and  training  the  mind 
of  the  child  in  habits  of  harmonious  association. 

We  have  seen  also  that  the  most  powerful  force  under 
man's  control  is  the  human  mind,  and  it  becomes  plain 
therefore  that  there  can  be  no  more  valuable,  or  pro 
ductive,  or  honourable,  work  than  the  early  training  of 
the  minds  of  children. 

There  can    therefore    be  no  more  productive  use    to 
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which  the  best  ability  of  the  nation  can  be  directed,  than 
the  service  of  educating  the  infant  mind. 

As  at  present  constituted  however,  the  education 
service  of  most  nations  devotes  its  best  ability  to  what  is 
called  " higher  education,"  and  either  neglects  the  edu 
cation  of  the  infant  mind,  or  leaves  it  to  the  less  experi 
enced  teachers. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
knowledge  comprised  in  what  is  called  "higher 
education,"  it  may  be  seen  that  we  are  educating  our 
people  into  an  admiration  for,  or  worship  of,  the 
practices  of  natural  things,  and  drawing  their  minds 
away  from  the  study  of  the  operation  of  the  natural  law, 
which  inevitably  determines  the  consequences  of  every 
act  in  life. 

If  we  examine  the  nature  of  such  subjects  as  history, 
language,  mathematics,  the  physical  sciences,  political 
science,  and  legal  science,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  every 
case,  we  are  dealing  with  devices,  or  systems,  or  practices, 
or  conditions,  of  natural  things,  all  of  which  are  neces 
sarily  imperfect,  because  they  are  produced  by  imperfect 
beings. 

If  anyone,  learned  in  any  of  these  subjects,  can  show 
one  case  in  which  power  has  been  produced,  for  any  pur 
pose,  save  in  compliance  with  the  natural  law,  as  1  have 
described  it,  that  will  condemn  this  book. 

If,  however,  no  such  case  can  be  proved,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  this  knowledge  should  be  based  upon  this  law, 
and,  when  so  based,  it  will  be  found  to  be  wonderfully 
simplified. 

The  whole  of  this  knowledge  then,  may  be  compared 
with  the  physical  aids  that  one  uses  in  learning  to  ride  a 
bicycle,  or  to  skate,  or  to  swim. 

Those  of  great  understanding  of  association  with 
other  natural  things  do  not  need  these  aids,  and  can 
ignore  them. 

Most  of  us,  however,  are  dependent  for  our  progress 
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upon  the  use  of  these  aids,  and  they  have  been  a  valuable 
help  to  us,  in  human  development. 

It  is  obvious  however,  that,  just  as  with  the  physical 
aids'  I  have  referred  to,  the  true  policy  is  to  regard  these 
things  as  temporary  aids  merely,  helping  us  to  reach  a 
perfect  understanding  of  association  in  nature,  when  we 
can  disregard  them. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  true  education  policy  of 
a  nation  is  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  education 
services  upon  the  training  of  the  child  in  the  practice  of 
ascertaining,  producing,  and  delivering,  the  requirements 
of  the  natures  of  the  different  natural  things  with  which 
it  is,  from  time  to  time,  in  association. 

At  the  present  time,  this  service  concentrates  our 
minds  upon  the  habits  and  customs  of  life  in  a  material, 
or  physical,  form  or  condition ;  and  neglects  its  true  pur 
pose,  of  leading  us  into  the  more  powerful  mental,  or 
spiritual,  form  or  condition. 

It  becomes  plain,  therefore,  that  a  nation  is  foolish 
to  be  guided,  in  its  government,  by  its  "intellectuals." 
"Intellectual"  knowledge  is  knowledge  of  the  imperfect 
acts  of  natural  things,  and  is  useful  only  if  controlled  by 
those  who  are  experienced  in  the  practical  organisation  of 
natural  things  in  the  production  of  power. 

The  Building  Service. 

The  building  service  of  a  nation  has  to  do  with  the 
providing  of  homes  for  the  people,  and  such  other  struc 
tures  and  works  as  are  required  in  the  national  enterprise, 
whether  for  business  or  recreation. 

Since  the  national  purpose  is  the  development  of  the 
Jmman  energy  of  the  members,  it  follows  that  this  service 
should  be  conducted  in  such  manner  as  will  best  develop 
this  energy. 

There  are  involved  in  the  service  only  human  labour, 
and  property  or  materials  of  different  kinds,  and  it  is 
plain  that  this  labour  and  property  should  be  used  in  such 
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manner  as  will  make  every  part  of  it  as  productive  as 
possible  in  human  energy. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  if  the  building  service  of  New 
Zealand  were  controlled  by  one  business  firm,  that  firm 
would  never  think  of  splitting  its  work  up  into  numerous 
sections,  each  working,  to  a  great  extent,  in  ignorance  of 
the  operations  of  others,  and  often  in  conflict  with,  or 
opposition  to,  them.  This  business  firm  would  recognise 
that  such  a  process  did  not  mean  competition  in  any  true 
sense,  but  merely  wasteful  control. 

And  so  with  the  recent  operations  of  the  armies  in  the 
war.  It  was  there  recognised  that  co-ordination  of 
labour  and  property,  in  every  direction,  was  essential  to 
success,  and,  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  difference 
between  war  and  peace  enterprise;  the  purpose  in  each 
case  is  the  development  of  power. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  "laissez  faire," 
this  service  is,  in  New  Zealand,  divided  up  into  hundreds 
of  different  sections,  each  working  in  ignorance  of  the 
operations  of  the  others,  and  often  in  conflict  with  them. 
If  the  circumstances  of  these  opposing  sections  are 
examined  it  will  be  f6und  that  the  present  system  involves 
enormous  waste  of  power,  and  failure  to  take  advantage 
of  the  great  saving  that  may  be  effected  by  the  proper 
adjustment  of  labour,  and  the  standardisation,  and 
adjustment,  of  materials. 

The  purchasing  power  also  of  the  service,  in  respect 
of  its  materials,  is  at  present  split  up  into  hundreds  of 
small  sections,  whereas  great  reduction  in  price,  and  im 
provement  in  quality,  and  fitness,  could  be  secured  if  this 
power  were  permanently  exercised  under  one  control. 

Something  of  the  evil  attaching  to  the  present  method 
of  conducting  this  service  may  be  realised  by  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  conduct  of,  what  is  called,  the  public 
works  policy  of  New  Zealand. 

In  practice  this  policy  is  directed  so  as  to  satisfy,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  demands  of  the  separate  interests  into 
which  the  national  enterprise  is  divided. 
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It  is,  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  necessary  to 
placate  these  different  interests,  and  so  the  funds  avail 
able  for  public  works  are  expended  where  the  different 
separate  interests  in  the  community  desire  to  have  them, 
and  the  essential  purpose  of  national  production  is 
practically  disregarded. 

The  Farming  Service. 

In  an  exporting  country,  such  as  New  Zealand,  the 
function  of  the  farming  service  is  twofold.  It  is  directed 
first,  to  providing  farm  produce  for  home  requirements, 
and  secondly,  produce  for  export. 

Dealing  first  with  home  requirements : — 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  first  consideration  in 
the  national  enterprise  is  the  development  of  its  people. 

The  first  care,  therefore,  in  the  farming  service,  is  to 
see  that  the  conditions  of  the  service  are  such  as  will  make 
for  the  development  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
service,  and  their  families. 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  essential  to  see  that  this  service 
is  conducted  in  such  manner  that  those  employed  in  it, 
and  their  families,  will  have  as  free  access  as  possible  to 
all  those  things  which  make  for  human  development. 

Next,  it  is  essential  to  see  that  those  in  the  service 
direct  their  attention  primarily  to  producing  farm  pro 
duce  of  such  kinds  and  quality  as  will  best  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  plainly  advisable  that  the  whole 
attention  of  the  farmer  should  be  devoted  to  farming,  and 
that  those  services  which  supply  his  requirements,  and 
look  after  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  his  produce, 
should  be  concerned  to  have  regard  solely  to  his  interests, 
and  not  to  separate  aims  of  their  own. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  only  things  in 
volved  in  this  service  are  human  beings  and  property,  and 
that  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned — that  is,  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  those  who  are  employed  in  the  service,  and 
the  owners  of  this  propertv,  all  require  that  every  part 
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of  this  labour  and  property  should  be  used  to  the  fullest 
advantage  in  a  comprehensive  plan. 

It  is  plain  that  any  business  firm  controlling  the  farm 
ing  service,  and  being  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  those 
employed  in  it,  would  adopt  this  policy. 

Under  the  present  system  of  "laissez  faire,"  however, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  control  this  service  in  a  compre 
hensive  way,  the  consequence  is  that  the  enterprise  is  split 
up  into  thousands  of  different  parts,  the  controllers  of 
every  part  being,  to  a  great  extent,  in  ignorance  of  the 
operations  of  every  other  part. 

Under  this  system,  farming  operations  are  spread  over 
the  whole  country,  without  regard  to  the  question  of 
Avorking  first  those  parts  of  the  country  that  can  be  most 
productively  developed. 

Instead  of  producing  those  things  that  are  best  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  community,  the  farmer  is  concerned, 
primarily,  with  producing  things  which  will  yield  him 
the  greatest  profit. 

The  general,  and  local,  public  works  funds  are  ex 
pended  in  a  wasteful  manner. 

The  families  of  farmers  are  lacking  in  reasonable 
opportunities  for  obtaining  such  association  as  is  essential 
to  their  reasonable  development. 

The  buying  and  the  selling  power  of  the  service  is 
split  up  into  thousands  of  separate  parts,  and  so  greatly 
reduced  in  value. 

And  those  whose  function  it  is,  in  the  national  enter 
prise,  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  farmers  and  to 
market  their  produce,  are  forced  to  use  their  positions  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  out  of  their  dealings  with 
the  farmer;  so  that  the  farmer,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  farming,  is  compelled  to 
become  to  a  great  extent,  a  buyer  and  seller  of  land  and 
goods. 

Next  as  to  production  for  export : — 

It  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  only  purpose 
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in  producing  goods  for  export  is  the  development  of  the 
people  of  the  exporting  nation.  That  is  the  national 
aim,  an(l  also  the  true  aim  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 

The  true  purpose  of  exporting  produce  is  that  the 
nation  may  receive,  in  exchange  for  its  exports,  those 
services  and  commodities  it  cannot  supply  or  profitably 
produce  in  its  own  country. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  production  of  produce  for 
export  is  not  necessarily  a  sound  policy  for  any  nation. 

The  true  course  is  plainly  to  produce  for  export  only 
what  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  national 
obligations  for  imports,  and  for  such  purposes  as  foreign 
travel  for  its  members. 

Beyond  this,  the  national  resources,  in  labour  and 
property,  should  be  used  within  the  national  country,  in 
such  manner  as  will  best  secure  the  national  purpose  of 
the  development  of  the  members  of  the  nation. 

1  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a  nation  should  not 
produce  commodities  and  sell  them  to  other  countries,  so 
that  it  may  establish  reserves  in  these  countries,  or  help 
these  countries  in  their  development. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  however,  that  a  country 
whose  exports  are  greater  than  its  imports  must  accept, 
by  way  of  exchange,  securities ;  that  is,  property,  belong 
ing  to  the  purchasing  country,  and  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  property  is  out  of  the  control  of  the  producing 
nation,  and  may  be,  and  sometimes  has  been,  used  by  the 
purchasing  nation  in  an  endeavour  to  overcome  the  pro 
ducing  nation,  or  injure  its  trade. 

it  will  be  seen  then,  that — both  as  regards  produce  for 
home  consumption,  and  for  export,  the  best  interests  of 
the  farmers,  and  of  the  whole  community,  require  that 
the  labour  and  property  involved  in  the  farming  service 
should  be  organised  in  a  comprehensive  plan,  and  so  ad 
justed  that  the  farming  community  may  have  access  to 
those  facilities  that  are  essential  to  their  proper  develop 
ment. 
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The  Mining  Service. 

This  service  again  is,  essentially,  one  national  service, 
and  the  national  welfare  requires  its  organisation  in  a 
comprehensive  plan,  so  that  the  labour  employed  may  be 
properly  adjusted  and  the  requirements  of  the  service, 
in  property,  may  be  purchased,  and  dealt  with,  in  the 
most  economical  way. 

The  grave  evil  in  the  conduct  of  this  service  at  the 
present  time  is  the  imperfect  provision  that  is  made  for 
the  development  of  those  who  are  employed  in  it,  and 
their  families. 

This  evil  arises,  to  some  extent,  out  of  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  industry,  but  mainly  because  it  is  the  busi 
ness  of  the  people  who  control  the  industry  to  have  regard 
only  to  making  a  profit  for  themselves. 

It  is  not  in  practice  their  duty  to  care  for  the  welfare 
of  those  employed  in  the  service,  as  it  would  be  under  a 
policy  of  national  co-ordination. 

The  Timber  or  Sawmilling  Service. 

The  foregoing  remarks  relating  to  the  mining  service 
apply  in  all  respects  to  the  timber  service  of  a  community 
with  natural  forests,  such  as  exist  in  New  Zealand. 

The  waste  involved  in  the  present  conduct  of  this  ser 
vice  is  very  great,  and  there  can  be  no  effective  remedy 
in  the  absence  of  co-ordinated  control. 

The  steps  necessary  to  bring  about  this  co-ordination 
may  be  roughly  illustrated  by  reference  to  regulations 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Forestry  Department  of  New 
Zealand  for  the  control  of  this  service. 

The  users  of  timber  in  the  country  are  required  to  send 
in  returns  of  their  estimated  requirements  for  the  ensuing 
period  of  twelve  months,  and  the  saw-mill  owners  are  re 
quired  to  send  in  returns  of  their  prospective  output  for 
the  same  period. 

The  main  purpose  of  these  returns  is  the  regulation 
of  export;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  an  opportunity  is 
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afforded,  in  the  returns,  whereby  the  demand  for  timber, 
and  the  supply,  may  be  economically  adjusted. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  returns,  the  employers,  engaged 
in  the  timber  industry,  were  required  to  send  in  estimates 
of  their  requirements,  in  labour  and  property,  for  the 
ensuing  twelve  months,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  for  controlling  the  whole  industry  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  labour  and  property  involved  in 
it,  could  be  adjusted  to  the  best  advantage,  under  the 
advice  of  the  most  competent  experience  in  the  service. 

Such  a  procedure  would,  however,  only  be  practicable 
if  the  separate  interests,  into  which  the  industry  is, 
divided,  were  combined  in  one  concern. 

The  Banking  Service. 

The  function  of  the  banking  service,  of  a  nation,  is  the 
adjustment  of  the  process  of  exchange,  of  human  service 
and  property,  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  national 
life. 

National  life  consists  solely  of  this  process  of  ex 
change  ;  and  it  is  the  final  adjustment  of  the  business 
portion  of  this  process,  that  is  conducted  by,  what  are 
called,  the  trading  banks  of  the  community,  which  adjust 
both  the  home  and  foreign  exchange. 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  this  process  of  ex 
change,  these  banks  receive  on  deposit  those  monies 
which  constitute  the  current  finance  of  the  nation,  that 
is  to  say — those  monies  which  the  people  of  the  nation 
require  to  keep  in  a  liquid  form. 

The  term  "money,"  however,  is  of  course  merely  a 
token,  or  description,  of  property,  and  it  is  in  reality  the 
current  property,  consisting  of  such  things  as  merchan 
dise,  and  other  goods,  that  constitute  the  liquid  assets  of 
the  community. 

The  financial  security  of  the  community  requires  that 
these  bank  deposits  should  be,  to  a  great  extent,  invested 
in  these  assets,  so  that  the  process  of  exchange  may  be 
kept  as  free  as  possible. 
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It  will  be  obvious  to  anyone,  on  consideration,  that 
the  national  process  of  exchange  can  only  be  efficiently 
conducted,  where  there  is  complete  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  banking  service,  of  the  whole  exchange  business  of 
the  nation. 

Where,  therefore,  this  service  is  split  up  into  many 
separate  opposing  sections,  it  is  not  possible  that  this 
process  of  exchange  can  be  conducted  in  the  most  efficient 
manner. 

It  will  also  be  realised,  on  reflection,  that  the  only 
possible  justification  for  the  splitting  up  of  the  banking 
service,  into  separate  sections,  is  that  the  separate  oppos 
ing  interests,  into  which  the  business  of  a  nation  is 
divided  under  the  system  of  "laissez  faire,"  require  the 
maintenance  of  separate  banking  institutions. 

So  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  a  practical  work 
ing  basis,  upon  which  the  banking  service  of  this 
Dominion  can  be  co-ordinated  under  one  control,  will  be 
found,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
are  carefully  examined. 

The  Insurance  Service. 

The  function  of  the  Insurance  service  of  a  nation  is  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  risks  involved  in  the  national 
enterprise,  in  respect  of  such  matters  as  death,  accident, 
and  fire  and  marine  losses,  and  to  establish  reserves  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  these  risks. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  risks  of  the  enterprise  could  be 
much  more  readily,  and  accurately,  estimated,  if  the 
national  enterprise  were  co-ordinated,  so  that  one  central 
authority  might  have  a  view  of  the  whole  operation. 

Under  such  co-ordination,  it  is  clear  that  the  setting 
aside  of  reserves  would  be  the  function  of  the  controlling 
body,  just  as  it  is  the  function  of  the  head  office  of  an 
ordinary  business  concern. 

At  the  present  time,  this  service  is  divided  up  into 
many  different  sections,  each  working  in  opposition  to  the 
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others,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  ignorance  of  what  the 
others  are  doing. 

Under  the  present  system  also  insurance  companies 
have  the  investment  of  the  funds  set  apart  as  reserves, 
and  so  are  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  adjustment  of 
the  national  enterprise,  in  which  their  officers  have  no 
practical  experience. 

It  is  clear  that  under  a  policy  of  co-ordination,  the  In 
surance  reserves  would  not  be  dealt  with  as  money,  but 
would  be  set  aside  in  the  form  of  property  reserves,  ap 
propriate  to  meet  the  particular  risks  of  the  national 
enterprise,  and  so  could  be  more  efficiently  adjusted. 

The  Merchant  Service. 

The  obvious  function  of  this  service  is  to  ascertain  the 
requirements,  in  merchandise,  of  the  members  of  the  com 
munity,  and  to  procure  these  requirements,  from  those 
who  produce  them.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  its  duty  to  adjust 
the  demand  and  supply  of  merchandise. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  carry  out  this  function, 
to  the  best  advantage,  the  merchant  service  should  be  con 
cerned  solely  with  the  question  of  supplying  such  mer 
chandise  as  will  best  serve  to  develop  the  energy  of  the 
people  of  the  nation,  and  that  every  part  of  the  labour  and 
property,  involved  in  the  service,  should  be  used  to  the 
full  capacity  of  its  power,  in  this  purpose. 

Under  the  present  system,  this  service  is  forced  to 
make  its  first  consideration  its  own  profit,  and  not  the 
development  of  the  people  it  serves. 

It  is  its  busines,  and  the  duty  of  those  engaged  in  it, 
to  use  the  service  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  members  of 
the  community  to  accept  such  merchandise  as  will  yield 
the  greatest  profit  to  this1  service. 

There  is  no  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the 
essential  function,  of  seeing  that  the  nation  is  supplied 
with  such  merchandise  as  will  be  most  productive  in 
human  development. 
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There  is,  under  the  present  system,  no  check  upon  the 
amount  of  labour  and  property,  that  may  be  unnecessarily 
involved  in  this  service,  except  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people. 

There  is,  consequently,  great  waste  involved  in  un 
necessary  stocks,  in  the  expense  of  competitive  purchase 
and  sale,  and  in  overlapping  transport ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  buying  power  of  the  service,  if  combined, 
and  its  power,  in  its  present  small  sections,  amounts  to  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  present  cost. 

The  Catering  Service. 

That  service  which  provides  for  the  board  and  lodging, 
and  refreshment,  of  the  community  is1  in  reality  a  part  of 
the  home  service  of  the  nation. 

It  is  therefore,  one  of  the  essential  services  which  must 
have  primary  attention  if  the  people  of  the  nation  are  to 
be  developed  and  maintained  at  their  full  productive 
power. 

It  is  obvious  that  until  proper  provision  is  made  for  the 
efficiency  of  this  service,  as  well  as  of  the  home  service — 
that  is,  until  sufficient  labour  and  property  is  set  aside 
for  this  service,  it  is  foolish  and  unbusiness-like  to  employ 
the  national  labour  and  property  in  other  services  that 
are  not  so  essential. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  national  labour  and  property  is 
first  devoted  to  services  of  this  kind,  there  will  be  greater 
power  available  for  non-essential  services,  than  can  be 
secured  by  any  other  process. 

Under  existing  conditions,  this  service,  in  New  Zea 
land,  is  broken  up  into  thousands  of  different  parts,  each 
working  independently  of  the  others,  and  those  in  it  have 
no  guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  interfered  with,  by 
ignorant  or  unfair  competition. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain  that  this  service 
cannot  be  efficiently  conducted,  that  the  labour  and  pro 
perty  involved  in  it  must  be  wastefully  used,  and  that 
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the  great  purchasing  power  of  the  service  as  a  whole  is 
wastefully  employed,  by  being  split  up  into  numerous 
sections. 

The  Transport  Service. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  welfare  of  a  nation  requires  that 
its  transport  services  should  be  so  organised,  that  all  the 
labour  and  property  involved  in  them  may  be  used  to  its 
full  capacity,  in  proper  co-ordination  with  every  other 
part. 

Where,  however,  the  national  enterprise  is  divided  up 
into  thousands  of  opposing,  or  conflicting,  interests,  it  is 
plain  that  the  transport  service  will  be  used  primarily  to 
further  these  separate  interests,  and  only  secondarily, 
with  the  view  to  national  production. 

It  is  clear  also,  in  respect  of  foreign  transport,  that  a 
nation  which  leaves  this  transport  to  be  controlled  by 
other  nations  is,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  for  its 
development  upon  the  will  of  these  other  nations'. 

The  Taxation  Service. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  taxation  service  of  a  nation  is 
to  collect  from  the  members  of  the  community  those  funds 
that  are  necessary  to  meet  the  expenditure  that  is  made 
under  government  control. 

That  is  to  say,  the  annual  produce  of  the  country  is 
first  distributed  among  the  individual  members,  and  then 
an  expensive  service  is  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
back  from  these  members  a  portion  of  what  has  been 
given  to  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  an  ordinary  business  enterprise, 
no  such  process  is  necessary.  Provision  is  there  made 
at  the  head  office,  for  the  cost  of  every  branch  of  the 
enterprise  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  services  of  the  nation  were  co 
ordinated,  the  taxation  service,  with  its  attendant  ex 
pense,  and  injustice,  would  become  unnecessary. 
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Free   Trade  and  Protection. 

The  doctrines  of  "Free  Trade"  and  "Protection"  are 
the  outcome  of  the  separate  aims  into  which  the  business 
enterprise  of  a  nation  is  divided. 

It  will  be  realised  by  anyone,  on  consideration,  that 
if  the  enterprise  of  New  Zealand  were  conducted  by  one 
business  firm,  it  would  not  be  necesasry  for  that  firm  to 
take  these  doctrines  into  consideration. 

It  would  consider  the  question  of  its  exports  and  im 
ports  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  own  develop 
ment,  and  would  only  import  such  things  as  the  general 
interest  of  that  development  required,  so  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  make  provision  against  the  import  of 
foreign  goods. 

It  is  clear  that  under  national  co-ordination,  this 
would  also  be  sound  policy,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  development. 

Under  such  a  policy,  both  exports  and  imports  would 
be  controlled  in  the  general  interest,  by  the  controlling 
body,  so  that  the  question  of  tariffs  would  not  arise. 

Immigration. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  difficult  problem  of  im 
migration  can  only  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  a  co 
ordinated  nation. 

If  the  national  services  were  co-ordinated  under  one 
control,  the  controlling  body  would  know  just  what 
immigrants  were  required,  or  could  be  absorbed,  in  the 
national  enterprise,  and  just  what  provision  should  be 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  that  immigration. 

In  these  circumstances,  no  nation  could  be  compelled 
to  accept  immigrants  from  another  nation,  unless  first 
conquered  by  that  nation. 

There  can  be  no  objection  on  principle  to  such  a  prac 
tice ;  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  a  nation  can  be  efficiently 
organised    as  a    body,  and   it  is  not   in   the  interests    of 
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humanity  that  any  national  body  should    be  forced    to 
accept  members  it  cannot  harmonise  in  that  body. 

The  difficulties  that  exist  to-day,  regarding  im 
migration,  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  national  enterprise 
is  divided  into  numerous  separate  interests,  and  that  those 
who  are  in  control  of  these  separate  interests  are  willing 
to  employ  immigrants,  in  the  promotion  of  these  interests, 
regardless  of  the  question  of  national  development. 

i 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 


COMBINATION  OR  CO-OPERATION. 

If  the  circumstances  of  all  the  services  I  have  de 
scribed,  are  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
every  evil  in  these  services  arises  out  of  the  setting  up, 
or  systematizing,  of  separate  aims. 

It  will  be  seen  (1)  that  those  engaged  in  every  public 
service  are  forced  to  use  that  service  in  the  way  that  will 
best  serve  their  own  interests,  instead  of  concerning  them 
selves  only  about  the  interests  of  the  people  the  service  is 
intended  to  serve;  and  (2)  that  there  is  a  constant  ten 
dency  to  the  employment  of  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
labour  and  property  in  the  services  for  which  there  is 
much  demand. 

There  may  be  seen  also  the  great  difficulties  standing 
in  the  way  of  man's  purpose,  of  gaining  wider  association 
in  the  Universe,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  his  indi 
vidual  freedom. 

These  two  things — full  enjoyment  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Universe,  and  perfect  freedom  in  that  body,  for 
the  individual,  are  essential  features  of  the  plan  of  the 
Universe,  as  that  plan  is  disclosed  in  the  demonstrable 
facts  of  life;  and  man's  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  these  two 
essentials,  which  are  obviously  incapable  of  full  attain 
ment  in  the  physical  condition  of  life. 

Reflection  upon  the  difference  between  the  operation 
of  the  mental  form  of  life,  and  the  physical  form,  will 
enable  anyone  to  realise  that  it  is  only  by  development 
from  the  physical  form,  into  the  mental,  that  these  two 
essential  features  of  the  Universe  may  be  reconciled. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  mental  form  of  life,  there 
is  a  permeation  by  each  individual  of  the  others;  that  is 
to  say,  the  mental  bodies,  or  minds,  of  any  people  in 
asociation,  can  permeate  one  another,  in  much  the  same 
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way  that  different  bodies  of  vapour  can  become  asso 
ciated  ;  in  other  words,  they  can  form  one  body,  and, 
when  they  have  a  perfect  understanding  of  one  another, 
they  may  have  perfect  co-operation  as  a  body,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  perfect  freedom  as  individuals. 

Where,  however,  the  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile 
several  physical  bodies  in  one,  it  is  found  impossible  to 
get  perfect  union,  so  that  the  full  power  of  each  body  may 
be  directed  in  a  common  aim. 

For  instance — where  several  men  join  together  in  any 
physical  effort,  it  is  never  possible  to  get  a  result  from 
the  whole  body,  equal  to  the  energy  exerted  by  the  same 
number  of  men,  acting  separately;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
combination  of  physical  bodies,  there  is  always  a  loss  of 
individual  power,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  adjusting 
physical  things  in  one  combination. 

In  the  process  of  adjusting  physical  bodies,  however, 
the  mental  bodies,  controlling  these  physical  bodies,  are 
always  being  developed;  and  so  the  more  we  successfully 
practice  the  combination  of  men,  in  harmony  with  one 
another,  the  greater  becomes  the  growth  of  the  mental 
harmony,  and  power,  of  the  men  involved  in  the  com 
bination. 

Thus  we  are  being  led  into  greater  and  greater  reliance 
upon  the  mental  form  or  condition  of  life,  the  physical 
form  serving  as  a  convenient  means  of  measuring  our 
progress. 

In  order  to  understand  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
met  with,  in  attempts  to  organise  men  in  a  common  human 
aim,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
anyone  to  fully  understand  any  act,  unless  he  has  himself 
performed  a  similar  act. 

That  is  to  say,  since  the  only  thing  that  any  one  of  us 
can  do  in  life,  is  to  associate  with  other  natural  things, 
and  every  act  is  different  in  some  degree  from  every  other 
act,  it  follows  that  our  understanding  must  be  limited  to 
our  own  acts,  that  is — to  our  own  experience  of  life, 
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though  of  course,  this  experience  includes  our  observation 
of,  or  reading  about,  the  acts  of  others. 

This,  then,  is  the  difficulty  that  faces  the  organisers 
of  every  human  association,  namely — that  it  is  not  pos 
sible  for  the  leaders  of  any  such  association  to  fully  un 
derstand  the  impulses  and  difficulties  of  the  individual 
members. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  all  these  difficulties,  we 
are  learning  that,  in  order  to  reach  our  full  power  and 
enjoyment,  we  must  strive  for  the  development  of  the 
mental,  or  spiritual,  form  of  life,  and  follow,  in  every  act 
of  association,  the  simple  rule  or  law  of  the  Universe, 
whereby  alone  we  may  develop  this  mental  form. 

We  are  thus  brought  also,  more  and  more,  into  the 
realisation  of  the  value  of  control  of  an  association  by  one 
ruler,  who  has  a  perfect  understanding  of,  and  sympathy 
with,  every  impulse  and  difficulty  of  every  member  of  that 
association,  and  who  is  able  to  so  adjust  the  power  of  the 
association,  that  the  conditions  arising  from  every  act, 
in  that  association,  however  simple,  serve  to  inform  the 
members  whether  their  methods  of  performing  the  act  are 
involving  them  in  a  loss,  or  development,  of  power  and 
enjoyment  in  life. 

State  Control. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  for  the  elimina 
tion  of  the  separate  aim  in  national  life,  is  that  known  as 
"State  Control." 

In  order  to  understand  the  operation  of  this  move 
ment,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that  it  is  not  possible 
that  there  can  exist  a  controlling  body,  such  as  is  implied 
in  this  term  "state  control." 

The  importance  of  recognising  this  fact  cannot  be 
exaggerated,  because  it  is  under  the  cloak  of  the  fiction 
of  a  "state,"  that  a  great  deal  of  the  mischief  attending 
this  form  of  combination  has  arisen. 

The  truth  is  that  state  control  means,  in  a  democratic 
country,  control  by  the  majority  of  the  elected  representa- 
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tives  of  the  separate  interests  into  which  a  nation  is 
divided,  under  the  policy  of  "laissez  faire." 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  practically  inevitable  that 
state  control  should,  in  practice,  be  control  by  sections  of 
the  community,  in  the  special  interest  of  these  sections. 

In  this  method  of  combination,  the  national  policy  is 
determined  by  advocates  of  separate  interests,  and  not 
by  qualified  experience. 

Thus,  under  this  system,  the  practical  administration 
of  the  different  services  in  national  enterprise  is  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  have  been  successful  in  the 
practical  control  of  these  services,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  advocates  without  practical  experience. 

Moreover,  under  state  control,  the  national  policy  is 
determined  through  the  process  of  parliamentary  debate ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  members  of  parliament  seek  to  ascer 
tain,  by  the  process  of  advocacy  of  different  views  or 
opinions,  how  to  direct  the  practical  opeTation  of  the  in 
numerable  acts  that  go  to  make  up  national  life. 

Reflection  upon  the  operation  of  a  simple  enterprise, 
such  as  football,  will  enable  anyone  to  realise  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  right  course  in  practical 
enterprise  by  the  process  of  advocacy,  or  debate,  even 
where  the  parties  in  the  debate  are  experienced  in  the 
enterprise. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  process  of  Parliamentary  debate 
is  L.sed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  representa 
tives  of  separate  interests  in  the  nation,  to  know  how  to 
so  adjust  these  interests,  that  a  majority  may  be  secured 
in  favour  of  a  particular  policy. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  debate  is  not  to  recon 
cile  the  labour  and  property  of  the  nation  in  a  common 
national  aim,  it  is  to  range  a  majority  of  interests  in  a 
common  policy  favourable  to  these  interests. 

In  practice,  this  means  a  policy  of  more  or  less  secret 
compromise,  and  in  all  human  experience  compromise 
means  stagnation  and  w^aste. 
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The  defects  of  this  system  of  government  may  be  seen 
in  the  practical  operation  of  the  public  services  controlled 
by  the  government  of  a  nation. 

The  administration  o,f  every  such  service  is  controlled 
by  a  member  of  the  government,  which,  in  practice,  means 
by  a  member  of  parliament  elected  to  represent  particular 
interests  in  the  community,  without  any  regard  at  all  to 
his  qualification  for  the  administration  of  such  a  service. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  ad 
ministration,  of  each  of  these  services  should  be  arbitrarily 
directed  in  the  interests  of  the  dominant  majority  of 
parliament,  in  so  far  as  that  majority  can  serve  its  own 
interests  without  giving  too  much  offence  to  the  general 
community. 

It  is  plain  also  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  per 
manent  heads  of  these  services  are  compelled  to  have  con 
siderable  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  interests  for  the 
time  being  represented  by  the  party  in  power. 

It  is  inevitable  also  that  the  administration  of  these 
services  should  be  kept  to  a  great  extent  concealed  from 
the  community; 

This  necessity  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  these 
departments  deal  with  innumerable  separate  interests  of 
competing  firms,  whose  business,  under  "laissez  faire," 
must  be  kept  secret,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
political  party  in  power  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  de 
tails  of  its  administration  to  be  generally  known. 

We  have,  therefore,  this  position,  that  while 
national  harmony  requires  that  the  whole  community 
should  be  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  national  en 
terprise;  and  efficiency  requires,  that  the  nation 
should  know  the  relative  achievements  of  those  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  this  enterprise,  these  things  are  kept 
secret;  and,  often,  the  credit  for  the  achievement  of 
officers  engaged  in  these  services,  is  claimed  by  the  poli 
tical  party  for  the  time  being  in  power. 

Practically    every    government   service   is    either    a 
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monopoly,  or  has  a  monopoly  of  government  business,  and 
therefore  loses  the  test  of  competition,  which  is  the  means 
by  which  the  value  of  the  work  of  private  firms  is  tested. 

A  difficulty  is  found  also,  in  practice,  in  the  fact  that, 
under  this  system,  there  is  no  effective  method  whereby 
the  relative  merits  of  those  permanently  employed  in 
these  services  may  be  determined;  they  are  faced  with 
the  alternatives  of  political  favouritism  in  promotion,  or 
promotion  by  seniority,  with  its  attendant  lack  of  incen 
tive  to  effort. 

The  foregoing  remarks  with  reference  to  departments 
of  general  government,  apply  generally,  with  equal  force, 
to  local  government  services. 

Companies  or  Combines. 

While  the  political  services  of  different  nations  have 
endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  separate  aim  by  experi 
menting  with  the  system  of  State  control,  the  business 
people  of  these  nations  have  worked  out  for  themselves 
another  method,  which  takes  the  form  of  what  are  called 
Companies,  or  Combines,  or  Trusts. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  control  of  these 
concerns,  and  the  control  of  a  government  service  is,  that 
the  former  is  control  by  practical  experience,  and  there 
fore,  sympathetic  control,  and  the  latter  is  inexperienced, 
and  therefore,  arbitrary,  control. 

In  both  government  services  and  companies,  the  legal 
ownership  of  the  property,  involved  in  them,  is  taken  out 
of  the  individual,  and  placed  in  the  general  body,  so  that 
it  is  co-ordinated  under  one  control,  and  the  labour  em 
ployed  is  also  directed  in  a  comprehensive  plan. 

In  practice,  one  of  the  evils  attending  this  form  of 
combination,  is  that  the  shareholders  of  a  company  ap 
point  a  board  of  directors,  to  have  the  management  of  the 
enterprise. 

These  directors  have,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the 
employees  of  the  concern,  and,  on  the  other,  they  have 
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to  produce  such  a  dividend  as  will  satisfy  their  share 
holders. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  direct  touch 
between  the  owners  of  the  concern  and  the  employees, 
and  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  to  regard  the  employees  as  a  mechanical  means  of 
their  own  advancement,  whereas  the  true  purpose  is  the 
organisation  of  harmonious  human  association. 

On  the  other  hand,  great  advantage  has  been  found  in 
this  form  of  combination  from  the  fact  that,  in  it,  it  has 
been  possible  to  make  greater  provision  than  can  be  made, 
in  the  absence  of  combination,  for  the  setting  aside  of 
reserves  for  the  purposes  of  research  and  generally  for 
the  development  of  the  concern. 

It  is  found  that  where  people  are  combined  together 
in  this  way  they  are  more  willing  to  have  regard  to  the 
permanency  of  an  enterprise  than  where  they  are  working 
in  separate  aims. 

It  is  also  found,  in  practice,  in  these  companies,  as  in 
enterprise  generally,  that  the  rate  of  profit  that  may  be 
earned  by  a  given  number  of  employees,  and  a  given 
amount  of  property,  tends  to  diminish,  as  the  number  of 
employees,  and  the  amount  of  property,  increases. 

This  result  arises  from  the  practical  difficulty  of  get 
ting  the  same  efficiency  of  adjustment  in  a  large  group 
that  may  be  secured  in  a  small  one  but  this  difficulty  is 
found  to  be  compensated  in  most  cases  by  the  general  ad 
vantages  of  combination. 

A  further  evil,  in  this  combination,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  the  duty  of  these  companies  to  make  their  first 
consideration  the  welfare  of  their  employees  and  their 
families. 

Under  existing  conditions  their  first  consideration  is 
the  welfare  of  the  property  interests  of  the  company,  and 
accordingly,  the  test  of  success,  applied  in  the  promotion 
or  advancement  of  employees,  is  the  measure  of  their  suc 
cess  in  promoting  these  property  interests. 
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Under  this  system,  therefore,  the  minds  of  the  nation 
are  directed,  primarily,  to  the  development  of  property 
values,  which  is  obviously  a  wasteful  and  therefore, 
foolish  policy,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  national  pro 
duction  and  of  human  development. 

There  is  also  the  same  difficulty  that  arises  under  state 
control;  namely,  that  the  operation  of  the  national  enter 
prise,  and  the  individual  achievements  of  the  people 
involved  in  these  concerns,  are  concealed  from  the  mem 
bers  of  the  nation. 

It  is  obvious  that  until  the  companies  or  combines  in 
a  national  enterprise  are  co-ordinated  in  a  common  aim, 
they  will  tend  to  use  their  power  in  the  development  of 
property  values,  in  the  separate  interests  of  their  share 
holders,  and  not  in  the  interests  of  human  development. 

National  Games. 

If  the  circumstances  of  state  control,  and  separate 
business  combines,  are  compared  with  the  conduct  of  the 
British  games  of  cricket  and  football,  their  evil  tenden 
cies  may  be  more  readily  recognised. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  operation  of  these  games 
will  enable  anyone  to  see  that  the  sole  purpose  is  to 
organise  men  in  harmonious  association  with  one  another, 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  develop  their  natural  powers. 

It  is  necessary  to  realise  that  the  whole  operation  of 
these  games  is  under  mental  control;  that  is  to  say,  both 
the  individual  body,  and  the  team,  are  controlled  by  the 
minds  of  the  members,  and  success  lies  wholly  in  the  de 
velopment  and  adjustment  of  this  mental  control. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  control  of  these  games  is 
that  the  laws  governing  them  are  so  simple  that  the 
players  can  understand  and  be  guided  by  them,  at  all 
times,  in  the  operation  of  the  game;  that  is  to  say,  the 
members  do  not  need  advice  about  their  laws,  as  do  the 
members  of  a  nation  working  under  a  legal  system. 

Everything  relating  to  the  practical  operation  of  these 
games  is  open.  Nothing  is  kept  secret  in  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  them,  except  where  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
the  personal  feelings  of  the  individual  members,  as  in  the 
case  of  voting  on  the  selection  of  officers,  and  in  the  work 
of  selection  committees. 

The  principle  followed  in  the  conduct  of  these  games 
is  that  all  people  may  see  and  understand  their  operation, 
and  that  the  rules  are  such  that  individual  achievement 
constitutes  a  true  test  of  the  measure  of  natural  develop 
ment  the  players  have  been  able  to  secure. 

In  the  selection  of  the  leader  of  a  team  also,  it  is  found 
that  players  do  not  necessarily  choose  one  who  is  the  best 
player  in  any  department  of  the  game,  or  even  one  who 
is  the  best  in  all  departments. 

The  essential  qualification  is  that  the  leader  shall  have 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  members  of  the  team,  so 
that  they  will  be  willing  to  adjust  their  powers  in  accord 
ance  with  his  direction. 

In  the  selection  also  of  members  to  fill  the  different 
positions  in  the  team,  care  is  taken  to  see  that  those  who 
have  the  selection  are  experienced  in  the  game,  and  have 
also  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  fellows. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  the  control  of  these  enter 
prises  is  vested  in  proved  experience  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  people  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  have  regard 
only  to  the  success  of  the  common  aim. 

In  these  games  also  it  is  only  true  merit  that  is  re 
warded — by  the  bestowal  of  positions  of  honour  and 
privilege,  whereas  in  the  secrecy  and  complexity  of  our 
present  methods  of  national  government,  social,  political 
and  economic  honours  and  privileges  are  often  secured 
by  other  means. 

The  essential  difference  then,  between  this  method  of 
combination  and  that  ruling  in  State  control,  and  in  the 
practice  of  private  combines,  is,  that  in  this  form  of  enter 
prise  everything  is  done  to  promote  individual  initiative 
in  the  development  of  natural  power  in  the  common  aim 
of  the  development  of  all,  in  such  manner  that  all  may  see 
and  understand  the  whole  process. 
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Whereas,  under  State  control,  and  private  combines, 
the  operation  of  the  national  enterprise  is  conducted  in 
secret.  There  is  arbitrary  direction  by  the  controllers, 
instead  of  individual  initiative,  and  those  employed  in 
private  enterprise  are  concerned  with  the  development  of 
property  in  the  separate  interests  of  each,  instead  of 
having  their  whole  thought  directed  to  the  development 
of  human  power. 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  this  method  of  organisa 
tion,  adopted  in  our  games,  is  impracticable  in  national 
enterprise,  but  investigation  will  make  it  clear  to  anyone 
that  this  is  a  foolish  and  mischievous  belief. 

There  is  only  one  method  of  organisation  in  the  Uni 
verse  whereby  power  may  be  developed,  namely — 
organisation  in  the  common  aim  of  supplying  one  an 
other  's  requirements,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no 
more  perfect  organisation  of  this  kind,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  cricket  and  football. 

It  is  therefore  only  to  the  extent  that  the  methods 
followed  in  cricket  and  football,  are  adopted  in  national 
enterprise,  that  we  gain  any  success  at  all  in  that  enter 
prise,  and  so,  the  nearer  our  national  enterprise  can  be 
organised  upon  the  same  principle  as  our  cricket  and 
football,  the  greater  must  be  our  national,  and  individual, 
power  and  happiness. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  the  full  power  of  any  natural  body  exerted  unless 
each  member  gives  himself,  whole-heartedly,  to  the  aim 
of  that  body,  and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  secure  that 
result,  except  where  the  organisation  of  that  body  is 
based  on  the  principle  governing  our  national  games. 


CHAPTER  XL VIII. 


NATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 

There  is  to-day  much  talk,  and  writing,  about  national 
reconstruction,  and,  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Britain  has 
said,  the  world  is  "molten,"  and  therefore,  in  a  fit  con 
dition  to  be  moulded  into  new  habits  of  life. 

In  these  circumstances,  people  are  looking  for  some 
scheme,  or  plan,  or  design,  of  human  government,  and 
nations  are  calling  upon  their  rulers  to  devise  and  pro 
duce  their  plans. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  if  the  natural  law  I  have 
described  exists,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  human 
authority  to  devise  any  plan  of  government  that  will  not 
be  misleading. 

Man  is  not  a  god :  he  has  no  creative  power,  all  he  can 
do  is  to  associate,  in  harmony  or  conflict,  with  other 
things  in  the  Universe. 

It  is  plain  also,  that  there  is  a  plan  laid  down  for  us 
in  the  Universe,  and  that  human  plans,  and  schemes  of 
government  are  only  successful  to  the  extent  they  con 
form  to  this  universal  plan. 

It  is  foolish  to  believe,  when  we  meet  with  success  in 
life,  that  we  have  won  that  success  by  virtue  of  any  plan 
we  have  devised.  What  we  have  in  fact  done,  is  to  find 
out  how  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  Universe. 

All  that  we  can  usefully  do,  therefore,  is  to  agree  upon 
a  programme  to  be  followed  in  our  national  enterprise, 
just  as  a  cricket  or  football  team  agrees  upon  the  pro 
gramme  it  adopts  in  a  match ;  that  programme  being  so 
simple  that  each  member  may  adjust  himself  to  its  re 
quirements. 

The  obvious  course  therefore,  in  contemplating  recon 
struction,  is  to  realise  that  we  can  only  succeed  to  the  ex 
tent  we  can  organise  ourselves  upon  the  basis  of  the  law 
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of  "Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself";  that  is,  to  the  extent 
our  national  organisation  is  directed  to  the  ascertainment, 
production,  and  delivery  of  the  particular  requirements 
of  each  member  of  the  nation. 

Essential  Preliminary. 

There  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  general  con 
sideration  of  any  comprehensive  programme  of  national 
organisation,  namely — the  reconciling  in  a  common  aim 
of  the  separate  interests  which  now  concentrate  the 
minds  of  the  nation  upon  separate  aims. 

Until  this  reconciliation  is  arranged,  it  is  not  prac 
tically  possible  to  get  the  minds  of  a  nation  to  seriously 
consider  a  national  programme. 

It  is  at  present  the  duty,  as  well  as  to  the  interest,  of 
the  owners  and  employees,  in  the  different  separate  con 
cerns  into  which  the  national  enterprise  is  divided,  to 
look  at  the  question  of  national  organisation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  special  interests  of  their  own 
concerns. 

These  people  know  that  their  profits,  and  their  living, 
are  reasonably  secured,  as  matters  stand,  and  they  are 
rightly  suspicious  of  any  new  programme  of  organisation, 
unless  they  have  a  reasonable  guarantee  that  it  will  result 
in  advantage  to  them. 

Under  a  general  scheme  of  organisation  it  is  clear 
that  many  businesses,  even  some  of  those  that  are  very 
profitable  to  their  owners  and  employees,  would  have  to 
be  abandoned,  or,  as  it  is  called  "scrapped,"  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  general  programme. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  as  a  preliminary  to  national 
reconstruction,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  guar 
antee,  to  employers  and  employees,  that  their  interests 
will  not  suffer  in  the  general  organisation. 

Guarantee  to  Employees. 

Of  these  two  guarantees,  that  to  the  employees  is 
regarded  in  practice,  in  the  best-managed  private  con- 
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cerns,  as  having  priority  over  the  guarantee  to  em 
ployers. 

This  is  merely  another  way  of  expressing  the  fact  that 
the  working  expenses  of  an  enterprise  must  be  found, 
before  interest  upon  the  capital  involved  in  the  concern. 

In  a  national  organisation,  it  will  be  realised  that  the 
working  expenses  of  the  national  enterprise  include  the 
necessaries  of  life,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  nation. 

A  little  reflection  will  enable  anyone  to  realise  that 
this  guarantee  is,  in  effect,  given  in  New  Zealand  to-day, 
since  the  sentiment  of  the  community  is  such,  that  110  one 
is  allowed  to  be  in  absolute  want  of  a  living. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  plain  to  any  business 
man,  who  will  give  reasonable  consideration  to  the  mat 
ter,  that,  in  the  interests  of  national  production,  it  is 
advisable  to  see  that  the  standard  of  living  of  everybody 
in  the  nation  is  such  as  will  develop  and  maintain  them 
at  their  full  productive  value.  In  other  words,  it  does- 
not  pay  to  starve  one's  most  productive  assets. 

This  guarantee  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  everyone 
means,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  that  steps 
would  be  taken  to  ascertain,  produce,  and  deliver,  to  the 
individual  members,  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  the  best 
quality  obtainable,  with  as  little  expenditure  of  labour 
and  property  as  possible;  that  is  to  say,  the  national 
enterprise  would  be  based  upon  the  natural  law. 

This  procedure  does  not  involve  any  essential  depar 
ture  from  present  practices,  which  are  already  directed 
to  producing  and  delivering  the  requirements  of  the  indi 
vidual  members. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  reconcile  the  separate  in 
terests,  into  which  the  community  is  divided,  into  the 
common  aim  of  improving  the  present  methods,  by  direct 
ing  all  enterprise  in  the  one  purpose  of  national  produc 
tion,  instead  of  separate  profit. 

It  will  be  realised  that,  in  this  process,  there  is  guar 
anteed  the  living,  at  a  reasonable  standard,  not  only  of 
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employees  and  their  families,  but  also  of  employers,  and 
their  families ;  so  that  the  special  guarantee  to  employers 
— that  is,  the  guarantee  to  capital — would  relate  only  to 
monies  over  and  above  this  reasonable  standard  of 
living. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that,  in  this  provision,  the  neces 
saries  of  life  for  the  members  will  not  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  earnings  of  parents,  but  in  accord 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  individuals — a  change 
which  is,  as  I  have  sought  to  show,  both  just  and  profit 
able. 

Guarantee  to  Capital. 

It  is  claimed  by  many  people  that  private  fortunes, 
over  and  above  the  reasonable  standard  of  living  above 
referred  to,  should  be  confiscated. 

If  however,  any  reasonable  person  will  examine  the 
facts  involved  in  this  question,  in  New  Zealand,  he  will 
find  that  the  capital  which  will  require  to  be  guaranteed, 
consists  mainly  of  the  savings  of  people  who  are  not  re 
garded  as  capitalists;  it  consists  of  the  small  savings  of 
all  people,  which  they  have  put  by  for  the  different 
purposes  for  which  people  collect  savings. 

In  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  with  its  population  of 
one  million  people,  there  is  a  sum  of  about  £30,000,000 
deposited,  in  small  sums,  in  the  Government  Savings 
Bank.  Over  £25,000,000  deposited  in  trading  banks,  and 
over  £120,000,000  in  mortgages,  which  comprise  monies 
such  as  insurance  funds,  Friendly  Society  funds,  and 
monies  saved  by  people  in  view  of  their  ultimate  retire 
ment  from  business. 

It  is  this  class  of  savings  that  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
the  capital  of  the  country,  and  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
having  the  use  of  these  funds  that  people  who  are  called 
capitalists,  or  profiteers,  make  fortunes. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  these  fortunes  are  made 
because,  under  the  system  of  "laissez  faire,"  the  legal 
owners  of  property  are  required  to  take  the  risks  of 
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enterprise ;  which  are  borne  by  the  whole  community 
where  all  interests  are  combined  in  a  common  aim. 

In  national  combination,  it  is  plain  that  the  oppor 
tunity  for  making  fortunes  would  not  arise,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  might  be  found  desirable  to  offer  them  as  in 
centives  to  enterprise,  on  terms  fair  to  all. 

In  considering  this  question,  also,  it  must  be  remem 
bered  that,  in  a  British  community,  accustomed  to  regu 
lated  competition  in  its  sports  and  games,  it  is  not 
regarded  as  fair,  that  where  prizes  have  been  won,  under 
regulations  existing  from  time  to  time,  the  winners 
should  be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  these  prizes. 

Existing  fortunes,  which  have  been  won  in  accord 
ance  with  the  law  for  the  time  being,  of  a  country,  are 
in  the  nature  of  prizes,  and,  if  the  ordinary  practice  of 
a  British  community  is  adopted,  new  regulations  must 
relate  only  to  the  future. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  essential  purpose 
in  reconstruction  is  to  secure  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
community,  and,  if  the  figures  are  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  conflict  arising  from  any  such  proposal, 
as  the  confiscation  of  existing  wealth,  would  result  in 
greater  loss  than  the  amount  of  the  private  wealth  com 
monly  regarded  as  being  excessive. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  wealthy 
people  would  be  glad  to  devote  their  wealth  to  national 
development,  just  as  they  have  been  prepared  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  defence  of  our  national  liberty. 

The  difficulty  they  are  in  to-day,  is,  that  national  en 
terprise,  under  government  control,  is  conducted  upon 
lines  which  are  not  commonly  regarded  as  sound,  by 
people  who  have  been  successful,  in  business  enterprise, 
and,  accordingly,  many  of  these  people  deem  it  best  to 
retain  their  monies  in  the  development'  of  private 
enterprise. 

If,  however,  national  enterprise  were  organised  under 
the  best  practical  experience  of  the  nation,  an  oppor- 
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tunity  would  be  afforded  to  these  people,  whose  monies 
would  then  necessarily  be  invested  under  this  control, 
to  devote  their  capital  to  the  general  welfare,  upon  a 
sound  basis. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  guarantee  to  be 
given  to  capital  would  be  subject  to  its  existing  liability 
to  taxation  and  death  duties,  so  that  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee,  of  existing  wealth,  would  be  gradually  re 
duced,  and  finally  disappear. 

Guarantee  must  be   General. 

Included  in  the  capital,  to  be  guaranteed,  is  that  in 
vested  in  different  enterprises  which  some  people  regard 
as  hurtful  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 

It  is  believed  by  these  people  'that  these  enterprises 
should  be  discontinued,  without  any  provision  being  made 
for  compensation  to  those  whose  capital  is  invested  in 
them. 

It  is  said  that  these  enterprises  have  been  established 
without  any  guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  community,  that 
it  would  continue  to  use  their  services. 

It  is  claimed,  therefore,  that  if  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  nation  think  that,  in  the  general  interests 
of  the  community,  these  services  should  be  discontinued, 
it  is  just  that  they  should  be  discontinued,  without  com 
pensation  to  those  who  have  embarked  their  capital  in 
them. 

This  attitude  is  sought  to  be  justified  upon  the 
ground  that  those  who  have  embarked  their  capital  in 
these  ventures,  have  done  so  without  any  legal  guarantee 
that  the  service  would  be  continued. 

If,  however,  the  circumstances  of  national  enterprise 
are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  just  this  kind  of 
disregard  of  the  interests  of  those  people  who  have  em 
barked  their  savings  in  enterprises,  established  for  the 
convenience  of  different  sections  of  the  public,  that  has 
forced  the  controllers  of  these  enterprises  to  have  regard 
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to  their  own  separate  interests,  and  not  to  the  welfare  of 
their  customers. 

It  has  become  the  custom  also,  in  enterprising  com 
munities,  for  people  to  rush  away  from  one  business  firm 
to  some  new  firm  that  has  been  established,  and  can  offer 
them  a  better  bargain — however  great  may  have  been  the 
service  rendered  to  them  in  the  past  by  the  old  established 
institution. 

This  practice  would  be  just,  if  in  such  cases  the  old 
established  firm  were  at  fault,  but  it  commonly  happens 
that  the  new  firm  has  an  unfair  advantage  as  compared 
with  the  old  firm,  in  the  fact  that  the  former  has  no  capi 
tal  locked  up  in  property  which  has  become  out  of  date. 

Keeping  in  view  then,  the  fact  that  the  national  pur 
pose  is  to  secure  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  all 
people  in  a  common  national  aim,  it  will  be  found  profit 
able  to  guarantee  all  capital  invested  in  lawful  enter 
prises  in  the  community. 

Operation  of  Guarantees. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  two-fold  guarantee  that 
I  am  suggesting,  beyond  the  fact  of  its  general  applica 
tion.  I  am  merely  describing  business  transactions  of 
common  occurrence. 

The  process  by  which  these  transactions  are  worked 
out  in  practice,  may  be  roughly  described  as  follows : — 

1.  As  to  the  guarantee  to  employees — 

This  requires  that  the  labour  and  property  involved 
in  the  whole  enterprise  must  be  so  adjusted  that  it  will 
be  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  provision  of  those 
things  that  are  comprised  in  the  essentials  of  life  for  all 
the  members  of  the  community. 

In  a  community  such  as  New  Zealand,  this  does  not 
mean  that  any  further  labour  or  capital  is  required  than 
is  available  to-day.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  the  re 
adjustment  of  the  labour  and  property,  owned  by  the 
people  of  New  Zealand  at  the  present  time,  so  that  essen- 
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tials  for  all  will  be  provided,  before  non-essentials  for 
anyone. 

This  process  of  re-adjustment  may  be  illustrated  by 
reference  to  the  subject  of  hydro-electric  power. 

There  is  at  present  an  enormous  mechanical  power 
available  for  enterprise  in  New  Zealand  in  the  water 
power  of  its  rivers. 

The  nation  is  also  met  by  the  necessity  of  a  greater 
production,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  interest  upon 
its  loans,  and  improving  the  standard  of  living  of  its 
people. 

For  these  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  new 
works  and  erections  of  different  kinds,  all  of  which  re- 
qirre  mechanical  power  for  their  operation. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  re-erect  or  improve  the  homes 
of  the  people  and  make  provision  for  light  and  heat  and 
mechanical  power  in  them. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  nation 
would  first  concentrate  its  available  resources  upon  the 
immediate  harnessing  of  the  electrical  power  that  is 
available,  then  all  other  works,  that  are  comprised  in  the 
new  programme  of  development  could  be  based  upon  this 
power. 

This  means  that,  for  the  new  development,  a  great 
power  would  be  added  to  the  nation's  resources,  and  the 
people  of  New  Zealand  would  be  relieved  of  a  great  part 
of  the  mechanical  work  that  is  at  present  required  to  be 
done  by  manual  labour,  and  so  set  free  for  more  valuable 
work. 

The  new  programme  of  building  or  improving  the 
homes  of  the  people  could  then  be  based  upon  the  use  of 
electricity  in  them,  for  lighting  and  heating  and  power. 

So  with  the  development  of  the  country:  it  would 
then  become  more  profitable  to  concentrate  the  national 
enterprise,  as  much  as  possible,  at  those  points  where 
electrical  power  could  be  most  economically  and  profit 
ably  used. 

13 
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There  is  also  this  great  advantage  in  the  development 
of  electrical  power,  that,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  experience  in  its  uses,  it  possesses  vast  possibilities 
for  the  development  of  human  life  and,  in  its  common  use, 
man  will  be  brought  into  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  in 
visible  forces  of  nature  in  which,  it  is  obvious,  our  real 
power  lies. 

Before  this  great  power  can  be  added  to  the  resources 
of  New  Zealand  upon  right  lines,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
separate  interests  now  dividing  the  community  must  be 
first  reconciled  in  a  common  aim,  because,  while  these 
separate  interests  exist,  it  is  not  possible  that  there  can 
be  a  common  agreement  upon  the  development  and  use  of 
this  power. 

If  it  is  brought  into  use  under  existing  conditions,  it 
is  plain  that  many  separate  interests  will  be  sacrificed, 
while  others  will  greatly  benefit  at  the  expense  of,  the 
community. 

As  with  this  electrical  power,  so  with  all  other  re 
sources  of  the  nation,  a  productive  reconstruction  policy 
means  the  re-adjustment,  in  a  comprehensive  programme, 
of  the  labour  and  property  of  the  nation,  in  such  a  way, 
that  every  part  may  be  used  as  productively  as  possible, 
and  so  organised,  that  it  will  be  directed  to  the  different 
purposes  of  the  nation  in  their  right  productive  order. 

For  instance,  it  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  national 
production,  an  obviously  foolish  course  to  use  capital  and 
labour  in  opening  new  country  and  constructing  new  pub 
lic  works,  before  lands  already  settled  are  developed  to 
their  full  productive  power. 

It  is  plain  that  the  true  business  course  is  to  use  our 
resources  first  in  providing  lime,  and  other  fertilisers,  and 
whatever  other  things  may  be  necessary,  for  the  full 
development  of  farms  that  already  have  roads  and  rail 
ways  and  other  services  available  to  them. 

It  is  not  practicable*  however,  to  adopt  this  obviously 
wise  programme,  unless  the  whole  farming  service  is  co- 
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ordinated  under  one  control.  It  is  said  that  this  course 
would  do  away  with  individual  initiative  in  farming,  but 
the  truth  is  just  the  opposite ;  under  proper  organisation, 
there  could  be  developed  in  our  farming  industry  just  the 
same  kind  of  competition  we  have  in  our  games,  and  the 
farmers  could  devote  their  whole  minds  to  farming. 

This  is  the  policy  adopted  by  all  successful  business 
concerns  in  respect  of  the  natural  things  under  their  con 
trol,  and  it  is  well  known,  to  the  most  successful  experts 
in  power  production,  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  co 
ordination  in  the  use  of  national  labour  and  property,  all 
nations  now  get  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  value  of  the 
effort  they  put  into  the  national  enterprise. 

2.  Then  as  to  the  guarantee  of  existing  capital- 
It  must  be  remembered  that  what  we  call  "  capital 
values,"  have  no  existence,  apart  from  property,  they  do 
not  exist  in  money,  or  in  any  tangible  form;  they  are 
merely  conditional  estimates,  of  the  prospective  product 
of  labour  and  property. 

The  capital  values  of  any  property,  at  any  time,  are 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  labour  will  be  available 
to  make  that  property  productive,  and  that  people  will 
be  available  to  purchase  the  produce. 

In  practice  it  is  customary,  when  combining  different 
enterprises,  to  formally  guarantee  these  capital  values, 
but  what  happens  in  reality  is  that  an  annual  rate  of 
interest  is  guaranteed  and  paid  upon  these  values. 

That  is  to  say,  what  is  in  effect  guaranteed,  is,  that 
part  of  the  annual  product  of  the  property  taken  over, 
will  be  paid  to  those  who  bring  it  into  the  combine. 

In  national  reconstruction  therefore,  the  guarantee 
to  capital  means,  that  after  the  working  expenses  of  the 
national  enterprise — that  is,  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
those  human  beings  and  other  natural  things,  engaged 
in  it — are  provided  for;  so  much  as  is  necessary,  of  the 
balance  of  the  annual  produce,  will  be  used  to  meet  the 
guarantee  of  interest  upon  this  capital. 
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There  is,  of  course,  a  danger  that  in  estimating  the 
present  values  of  existing  capital,  injustice  may  be  done, 
either  to  the  owners  of  it,  or  to  the  community. 

If,  however,  the  circumstances  of  national  enterprise, 
in  New  Zealand,  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
nearly  every  branch  of  enterprise,  there  are  managers 
employed  who  are  not  owners. 

At  the  present  time,  these  managers  are  trustees  for 
the  owners,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  have  regard  primarily 
to  the  owners'  interests. 

In  a  national  combination  of  industries,  however,  these 
managers  would  become  trustees  for  the  nation;  and,  as 
the  responsibility  for  the  future  success  of  their  enter 
prise  would  rest  with  them,  it  would  be  to  their  interest 
to  see  that  existing  values  were  estimated  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Moreover,  it  is  found,  in  practice,  that,  in  a  com 
bination  of  separate  enterprises,  those  in  each  of  the  com 
bined  enterprises  see  that  the  relative  values  of  the 
different  concerns  are  assessed  upon  a  fair  basis,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  this  would  be  so  in  a  national  combination, 
where  the  necessaries  of  life  for  all  constituted  the  first 
charge  upon  produce. 

Process  of  Combination. 

The  procedure,  by  which  a  combination  of  business 
concerns  is  brought  about,  varies  considerably,  in  its  de 
tails,  but  the  essentials  are  practically  the  same  in  all 
cases. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  get  a  number  of  success 
ful  business  men  to  meet  together,  and  come  to  an  agree 
ment  for  the  combination  of  their  different  interests. 

Each  man  has  usually  built  up  his  business  upon  lines 
somewhat  different  from  the  others,  and  his  success  in 
his  own  direction  naturally  prejudices  him  in  favour  of 
his  own  methods,  and  often  induces  him  to  place  values 
upon  his  prospects  that  are  not  believed,  by  the  others, 
to  be  justified. 
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It  has  therefore  been  found  best  for  some  company 
promoter,  or  a  small  group  of  the  firms  concerned,  to 
make  a  separate  bargain,  with  each  of  the  firms  it  is  pro 
posed  to  combine,  for  the  purchase  of  its  business,  at  a 
price  to  be  paid  in  debentures,  or  shares,  of  the  proposed 
combine. 

It  is  often  found  in  these  cases  that  a  few  firms  cannot 
be  brought  into  the  combination  on  any  reasonable  terms, 
and,  since  the  majority  has  no  power  to  control  the 
minority,  the  expedient  is  adopted  of  crushing  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  national  combine,  the  procedure  could 
be  very  greatly  simplified,  because  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  the  national  governing  body  to  give  authority, 
to  a  prescribed  majority  of  those  engaged  in  each  branch 
of  national  service,  to  determine  that  the  property  used 
in  that  service  shall  be  combined  in  one  concern. 

Since,  however,  the  general  purpose  of  a  national 
combination  is  national  unity,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
majority  should  be  so  substantial  as  to  suggest  that  the 
attitude  of  the  minority  is  unreasonable,  and,  in  the  ex 
perience  of  companies,  it  is  found  that  a  three-fourths 
majority  is  a  workable  majority  for  this  purpose. 

In  practice  such  a  process  of  combination  does  not 
usually  involve  any  serious  interference  with  the  daily 
operation  of  enterprise;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
values  of  the  property  involved  in  the  combining  con 
cerns  should  be  ascertained,  before  the  businesses  are 
combined. 

It  often  happens  that  business  concerns  co-ordinate 
their  enterprises  upon  the  basis  that  the  business  of  all 
will  be  deemed  to  be  taken  over  by  the  new  combine  at 
a  stated  date,  and  the  values  are  afterwards  ascertained, 
as  at  that  date,  and  the  amount  of  these  values  is  credited 
accordingly  to  the  different  owners. 

In  the  case  of  a  national  combine,  this  procedure  also 
would  be  simplified,  because,  upon  resolution  of  the  pre 
scribed  majority  of  those  concerned  in  any  branch  of 
enterprise,  an  order-in-council,  that  is,  an  order  of  the 
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governing  authority,  could  be  issued,  vesting  the  assets 
in  the  new  control,  upon  the  conditions  fixed  in  that 
resolution. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  there  is  no  insuperable 
difficulty,  and  nothing  really  new,  in  the  machinery  re 
quired  for  the  national  combination  of  enterprise. 

It  is  essential  to  remember,  however,  the  two  essentials 
to  all  successful  combination,  namely— 

(1)  That  the  control  should  be  vested,  as  it  is  in 
cricket,  and  football,  in  people  of  proved  experience, 
who  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  different  branches  and  subdivisions 
of  the  enterprise,  and 

(2)  That  the  method  of  organisation  should  be, 
as   it   also  is   in   cricket   and   football,    such   as   will 
promote  individual  enterprise  and  initiative. 

In  other  words,  the  whole  national  enterprise  should 
be  regulated  as  it  is  in  our  national  games,  so  that  every 
one  in  the  nation,  including  school  children,  might  follow 
the  operation  of  the  national  enterprise  as  easily  as  they 
follow  the  operation  of  our  national  games  to-day. 

Self-Discipline  Essential. 

It  must  be  clearly  realised  however  that  there  is  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  adoption,  by  any  nation,  of 
self-government — that  is,  the  form  of  government  adopted 
by  the  British  people  in  their  games — and  this  condition 
is,  that  the  people  of  the  nation  should  be  fitted  for  self- 
government,  which  means  self-discipline. 

Whether  a  nation  is  so  fitted  or  not,  is  a  question 
upon  which  no  man's  opinion  can  be  reliable;  it  is  a 
question  of  fact  that  can  only  be  determined  by  practical 
experiment,  and  it  is  obvious  that  every  nation  takes  a 
risk  in  the  adoption  of  a  new  method  of  government. 

So  far  as  the  British  people  are  concerned,  there  is 
much  evidence  of  a  desire,  among  them,  for  individual 
discipline. 
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In  their  sports  and  games,  they  show  a  keen  desire  for 
enterprise  which  will  lead  to  the  development  of  their 
natural  powers,  and  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  ex 
ercise  a  great  degree  of  self-discipline. 

In  their  Savings  Bank  deposits,  and  Friendly  Society 
and  Building  Society,  movements,  they  show  a  tendency 
to  restrain  present  enjoyment,  with  a  view  to  the  future ; 
and  in  all  these  movements  they  are  accustomed  to  the 
selection  of  trustworthy  people  to  be  placed  in  control  of 
their  affairs. 

Looking,  however,  at  the  fact  that  it  is  never  possible 
for  anyone  to  tell  what  is  going  to  be  the  outcome  of  any 
new  association  in  life,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
practice  adopted  in  British  games,  namely — that  the 
individual  members  of  the  nation  are  expected  to  them 
selves  initiate  their  own  movements,  in  order  that  these 
movements  may  be  adjusted  to  their  particular  circum 
stances. 

Thus,  if  the  people  of  a  nation  desire  to  reconcile  the 
labour  and  property  of  the  nation  in  a  common  national 
programme,  they  would,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  prac 
tices  adopted  in  the  British  national  games,  meet  to 
gether,  in  the  different  national  services  in  which  they 
are  employed,  and  come  to  an  understanding  among 
themselves,  as  to  how  each  service  can  be  fitted  in  to  a 
national  combination,  in  such  a  way  as  will  provide  an 
inducement  to  those  employed  in  these  services  to  put 
their  whole  minds  into  the  national  enterprise — as  the 
British  people  do  into  their  games. 

If  these  people  desire  to  follow  the  natural  law,  then 
the  common  resolution  of  all  services  would  be,  to  join  in 
a  national  programme,  directed  to  the  ascertainment, 
production,  and  delivery,  of  the  individual  requirements 
of  every  member  of  the  nation,  under  leaders  chosen  upon 
the  same  principle  as  are  the  leaders  in  our  games. 

It  seems  well  to  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
policy  is  not  merely  a  good  policy,  it  is  the  only  way  to 
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power  and  enjoyment;  and  it  is  only,  therefore,  while  in 
this  course,  and  to  the  extent  that  a  nation  is  in  it,  that 
its  people  can  have  individual,  or  national,  power. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  a  people  may  either 
be  driven  or  attracted  into  this  course,  but  that,  if  driven, 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  reaction  when  the  driving 
force  is  removed,  or  its  power  becomes  reduced. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


THE  NATIONAL  POLICY. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  true  policy  of  a 
national  body  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  I  have 
already  described  as  being  the  true  policy  of  the  indi 
vidual  human  body. 

That  is  to  say,  it  should  keep  itself  at  all  times  fit  to 
make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  in  life  that  becomes 
available  to  it,  and  for  this  purpose  its  human  energy 
and  property  should  be  so  organised  that  at  any  time  the 
nation  may  concentrate  its  whole  power  upon  any 
national  purpose  that  may  be  beneficial  to  it,  either  for 
the  defence  or  the  development  of  its  people. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  individual  human  body, 
also,  this  policy  involves  three  essential  operations, 
namely: — 

(1)  That  the  machinery  of  the  whole  body  must 
be  carefully  watched  and  kept  in  perfect  ad 
justment  under  the  control  of  one  governing 
authority. 

(2)  That    all   things,   whether   human   beings    or 
other  natural  things,  absorbed  into  this  body 
should  be  of  the  best  quality  procurable. 

(3)  That  the  nation  should,  in  its  association  with 
other  nations,  seek  to  join  with  those  whose 
internal   organisation    complies    with    the    re 
quirements  of  the  natural  law. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  BODY. 

The  purpose  cf  the  development  of  an  Empire  is 
merely  the  extension  of  the  national  purpose,  and  as  the 
Empire  is  governed  by  the  same  natural  law  as  the 
nation,  it  follows  that  the  true  Imperial  policy  must  be 
essentially  the  same  as  the  national  policy. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Empire  must  be  organised  as  a 
body'  in  which  all  the  members  use  their  labour  and 
property  in  a  common  Imperial  aim,  directed  to  the 
ascertainment,  production  and  delivery  of  the  individual 
requirements  of  each  national  member  of  the  Imperial 
body. 

It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  a  colonising 
people,  and  also  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  that  such 
a  people  should  harmonise  its  different  parts  into  one 
body,  so  that  the  whole  people  may  speak  and  act  as  one 
body  in  international  life. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  found  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  each  part  of  an  Empire,  such  as  the  British  Empire, 
if  the  buying  and  selling  power  of  each  national  member 
is  co-ordinated  under  one  control,  and  if  the  controllers 
of  all  national  members  then  use  these  powers  in  a 
common  Imperial  aim,  directed  to  the  production  of  the 
requirements  of  each  member. 

In  the  circumstances  of  the  British  Empire,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  that  has  arisen  is  that  of  the 
control  of  peoples  such  as  those  of  India  and  Egypt,  and 
the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand. 

If,  however,  the  demonstrable  facts  of  life  are  care 
fully  examined  the  true  policy  with  respect  to  these 
peoples  may  be  clearly  seen. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  only  essential  difference 
between  different  peoples  is  the  difference  in  the  respec- 
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tive  degrees  of  their  compliance  with  the  natural  law, 
both  in  their  individual  bodies  and  their  national  bodies. 

The  true  policy,  therefore,  with  respect  to  these  races, 
is  to  lead  them  more  and  more  into  the  practice  of  self- 
control,  both  individually  and  nationally. 

It  is  obvious  that  at  the  present  time  these  peoples 
are  not  experienced  in  habits  of  self-restraint,  or  self- 
government,  as  are  the  British  people,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  so  well  fitted  for  this  form  of  government. 

There  has  recently  been  a  considerable  movement  in 
the  direction  of  giving  to  India  and  Egypt  a  measure  of 
what  is  called  * '  self-government, ' '  but  what  is  proposed  to 
be  given  them,  and  what  their  advocates  are  appealing 
for,  is  a  measure  of  representative  government. 

Now,  if  the  circumstances  attending  representative 
government  in  a  community  having  the  powers  of  self- 
restraint  enjoyed  by  the  British  people  are  examined, 
it  will,  as  I  have  already  stated,  be  found  that  this 
method  of  Government  is  essentially  evil  in  its  conse 
quences. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  effect  of  argument  or  debate 
between  advocates  of  separate  interests  has  the  effect 
of  emphasising  differences,  whereas  the  essential  purpose 
in  national  organisation  is  their  reconciliation. 

It  will  be  found,  therefore,  that  the  true  course  in 
the  government  of  these  countries  is  to  organise  the 
people  of  each  of  them,  as  a  nation,  in  the  common  aim 
of  ascertaining,  producing  and  delivering  the  require 
ments  of  all. 

At  the  present  time,  the  relations  between  the  British 
people  and  the  peoples  of  India  and  Egypt  are  con 
trolled  in  two  different  ways. 

So  far  as  what  is  called  the  political  control  of  these 
two  countries  is  concerned,  it  is  conducted  by  the 
governing  authority  of  the  British  people  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  Empire. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  vital  part  of  this  association, 
namely,  the  trading  relations  of  the  peoples,  and  their 
business  association  generally,  are  governed  mainly  in 
accordance  with  the  necessities  of  private  trading  enter 
prises. 

That  is  to  say,  the  test  applied  is  individual  trading 
profit,  whereas  the  development  both  of  the  British 
peoples  and  these  other  peoples  requires  that  the  busi 
ness  relations  of  these  different  members  of  the  Empire 
should  be  organised  in  a  common  Imperial  programme, 
attractive  to  each  national  member. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  Maoris,  a  highly  intelligent, 
chivalrous,  and  well-developed  people,  are  given  repre 
sentation  in  the  national  parliament,  but — just  as  with 
the  Indians  and  Egyptians — they  are  left,  in  securing 
their  living,  to  deal  with  public  services  whose  business 
it  is  to  make  a  profit  out  of  them,  instead  of  with  ser 
vices  whose  business  it  is  to  help  them,  and  they  have 
suffered  accordingly. 

Further  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  Imperial  asso 
ciation  are  the  adjustment  of  Tariffs  and  Immigration; 
but,  as  in  national  life,  so  in  Imperial  association,  co 
ordination,  by  each  member  of  the  association,  of  its 
public  services,  disposes  of  all  difficulty  about  these 
questions,  which  are  the  outcome  of  separate  aims. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  BODY. 

It  will  be  found,  also,  that  the  true  policy  of  an  in 
ternational  body  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  all 
other  natural  bodies,  namely,  mutual  service  in  supply 
ing  the  requirements,  in  human  energy  and  property,  of 
each  member. 

The  purpose  of .  international  association  is  merely 
that  the  members  of  each  nation  may  have  a  wider 
living,  that  is,  a  greater  knowledge  of  and  association  in, 
the  Universe. 

Investigation  will  enable  anyone  to  realise  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  constitute  a  true  international  body 
unless  the  people  of  each  national  member  of  the  body 
are  first  organised  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
Universe. 

In  the  absence  of  this  organisation,  it  is  never  pos 
sible  for  the  peoples  in  an  international  association  to 
know  the  truth  about  their  relations  with  one  another, 
whereas,  if  the  enterprise  of  each  nation  is  co-ordinated 
under  one  control,  that  knowledge  would  be  available 
to  all,  and  the  mutual  relations  could  be  placed  upon  a 
sound  basis. 

This  organisation  brings  the  light  into  international 
relations;  in  its  absence  there  is  darkness,  breeding  sus 
picion  and  ill-will  which  involve  us  in  reliance  upon 
militarism. 

The  true  aim  of  every  nation  is  to  combine  its  own 
services  and  then  join  its  forces  in  an  international  body, 
directed  to  the  development  of  humanity  in  the  common 
aim  of  extending  our  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the 
mental  or  spiritual  condition  of  life. 
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THE   LESSON   OF   HUMAN   ASSOCIATION. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  all  these 
human  bodies — that  is  to  say,  the  individual  human 
being,  the  .family,  the  tribe,  the  nation,  the  Empire, 
and  an  international  association — the  same  simple  policy 
must  be  followed,  namely,  the  individual  members  of 
each  body  must  be  organised  in  the  common  aim  of 
ascertaining,  producing  and  delivering  the  requirements 
that  are  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  each  member,  and 
the  organisation  must  be  such  that  the  whole  force  of 
each  body  may  be  at  any  time  concentrated  in  whatever 
direction  will  best  make  for  the  development  of  that 
body. 

It  may  be  clearly  seen,  also,  that  in  the  widening  of 
association,  the  difficulty  in  organising  the  members  of 
the  body  in  a  common  aim  becomes  greater;  but, , on  the 
other  hand,  the  advantages  are  so  attractive  that  there 
is  a  constant  tendency  to  wider  association,  and  a  realisa 
tion  of  the  truth  that  success  can  only  be  secured 
by  the  development  of  individual  freedom  and  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  members,  which,  in  turn,  is  only 
practicable  where  all  members  conform  to  the  same 
simple  rule  or  law  in  all  their  associations  in  life, 

We  are  thus  learning,  also,  the  wisdom  of  relying 
upon  a  single  common  ruler  who  has  a  knowledge  of, 
and  sympathy  with,  the  impulses  and  difficulties  of  every 
member. 
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THE  HEAVENLY  BODIES. 

Contemplation  of  the  demonstrable  facts  of  life  makes 
it  clear  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  one  another,  and  their  actions  in  the  Universe,  are 
determined  by  the  same  kind  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
that  determine  the  acts  of  human  beings,  and  that  the 
conditions  that  give  rise  to  this  attraction  and  repulsion 
are  such  as  are  determined  by  the  ruler  of  the  Universe. 

It  may  be  seen,  also,  that  these  conditions  constitute 
an  aid  to  all  natural  things  in  the  course  of  their 
struggle  to  become  conscious,  self-governing  units  in  the 
Universe. 
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THE  UNIVERSE. 

If,  then,  we  regard  only  the  demonstrable  facts  of 
existence — that  is,  those  facts  which  are  capable  of  prac 
tical  demonstration — the  Universe,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Nature,  stands  revealed  as  an  association  of 
natural  things,  all  controlled  in  a  plan  that  is  infinitely 
simple  in  design  and  perfect  in  its  operation. 

In  common  with  the  great  majority  of  people,  I  have 
believed  that  Nature  is,  in  its  design  and  operation,  in 
tended  to  be  complex  and  mysterious,  the  truth  being, 
for  some  reason,  hidden  from  us.  But,  on  the  careful 
examination  of  demonstrable  facts,  divorced  from  theory, 
I  found  that  all  complexity  and  mystery  lie  in  the  tangle 
into  which  natural  things  have  got  themselves  by  their 
imperfect  acts. 

I  then  realised  our  foolishness  in  believing  that  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  would  have  devised  a  difficult  plan 
of  government  for  our  guidance;  and,  when  one  comes 
to  reflect  upon  the  wonderful  care  He  may  be  seen  to 
give  to  each  of  our  acts,  it  becomes  plain  that  our  diffi 
culties  all  arise  from  our  neglect  of  the  governing  law, 
and,  properly  regarded,  serve  as  aids,  enabling  us  to 
climb  to  a  position  of  control,  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Universe,  in  a  plan  we  may  all  understand. 

In  other  words,  all  complexity  and  mystery  arise 
from  our  efforts  in  the  exercise  of  our  free  will,  whereby 
we  win  power  as  responsible  beings.  Greatness  in  the 
Universe  can  only  come  by  way  of  our  responsible  acts 
of  organisation  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Success  in 
our  development  will  always  be  difficult,  just  as  success 
in  cricket  or  football  is  difficult,  but  there  need  never 
be  more  unhappiness  in  life  than  arises  out  of  these 
games. 
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It  may  be  seen,  then,  that  the  Universe  consists  of 
one  association,  or  family,  of  reflections  or  children,  of 
its  Ruler,  and  its  whole  constitution  and  operation  may 
be  summarised  as  follows : — 

1.  Everything    in    the    Universe    is    composed    of    a 
natural  substance,  which  we  call  energy. 

2.  The  process  by  which  this  substance  secures  its 
development  is  by  association  in  a  body.     Every  such 
body  has  the  power  of  adjusting  itself  in  the  association 
of  the  Universe;  but  that  power  is  always  limited  by 
its  understanding  of  the  process  of  securing  harmony  in 
that  association. 

3.  This   understanding  may   be   developed   so   as   to 
extend  to  all  things  in  the  Universe,  or  it  may  be  lost. 
The  only  way  by  which  it  can  be  developed  is  by  orga 
nising  different  bodies  of  this  substance  into  the  common 
aim  of  supplying  one  another's  requirements;   and  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  lost  is  by  the  pursuit  of 
self-seeking  aims  in  the  procuring  of  one's  requirements. 
The  organising  of  this  common  aim  is  the  only  good  in 
life;  and  the  self-seeking  aim  is  the  only  evil  or  sin. 

4.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  power  of  any  body  of  this 
substance  to   extend   its   understanding  throughout  the 
Universe  at  any  time,   all  that  is  necessary  is  that  it 
should  have  absolute  confidence,  or  faith,  or  belief,  in  the 
fact  that  this  power  is  available. 

5.  The  different  bodies  of  this  substance  vary  in  the 
degree  of  understanding  they  have  reached,  and  the  one 
task  for  every  body  is  to  develop  the  understanding  of  all 
bodies,   so   that   each  may  have   the   enjoyment   of   all. 
Each  of  us  therefore  is  invited  to  aid  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  in  His  task  of  the  development  of  all  life. 

6.  The  consequences  of  every  act  of  each  of  these 
bodies — that  is,  the  form  or  condition  they  will  assume, 
as  the  result  of  any  act — is  determined  by  the  Ruler  of 
the  Universe.     Every  such  form  or  condition  serves  as 
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a  reliable  indication  to  natural  bodies,  of  the  tendency  of 
their  acts  and  of  the  acts  of  other  natural  bodies. 

7.  These   forms   or   conditions   are   so   arranged   also 
that  they  provide  what  we  call  a  means  of  living,  for  all 
natural  bodies.    In  other  words,  the  environment  of  each 
natural  thing  in  the  Universe  is  adjusted  so  as  to  aid  it 
in  the  process  of  developing  its  understanding  of  life; 
that  is,  of  association  in  the  Universe. 

8.  There  is  a  perpetual  variation  of  the   conditions 
arising  from  acts  of  natural  bodies,  so  that  no  two  con 
ditions  are  ever  alike.    This  variation  is  adjusted  to  the 
understanding   of  these  bodies,   so  that   they  may  rely 
upon  the  knowledge  they  gain  by  experience.     That  is 
to  say,  the  variation  is  gradual,  as  in  the  process  of  the 
life    of'  a   human   body,    but    it    is    constant,    preventing 
natural  bodies  from  standing  still. 

9.  It  should  be  noted  also  that,  since  these  conditions 
or  forms  are  all  obviously  provided,  or  set  up,  by  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  academic  theories  about  what  is 
called  evolution  are  apt  to  lead  us  to  mischievous  con 
clusions. 

10.  In  the  association  of  these  natural  bodies,  the  true 
condition  is  harmony;  and  harmony  may  be  lost  either 
by  these  bodies  getting  into  too  close — that  is,  oppressive 
or  violent — association  with  one  another;  or  by  getting 
too  far  apart  from  one  another.     The  conditions  arising 
from  these  acts  we  call,  respectively,  heat  and  cold,  and 
the  remedy,  in  each  case,  is  better  adjustment  or  organi 
sation. 

11.  The  conditions  or  forms  assumed  by  natural  bodies 
vary,  exactly  in  accordance  with  their  practice  of  har 
mony,  from  the  physical,  or  material,  to  the  mental,  or 
spiritual,    form;    but    these    words,    physical,    material, 
mental,  and  spiritual,  give  a  very  misleading  impression 
of  natural  conditions.     There  are  innumerable  different 
kinds   of  natural  bodies   all   serving   to   aid  us  in   our 
understanding  of  the  Universe;   that  is,   all  helping  to 
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provide  us  with  a  living,  but  in  each  kind  there  is  an 
infinity  of  qualities. 

12.  We  may  describe  these  qualities  as  varying  from 
the  physical  to  the  spiritual,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  we   know   of  no   dividing  line  between  these   two 
forms;  all  we  know  is,  that  there  is  an  infinite  variety 
of  quality,  from  the   grossly  material,  to  the  perfectly 
spiritual,  and  that  the  quality  varies  exactly  in  accord 
ance  with  the  degree  in  which  the  different  parts  of  each 
body  are   engaged  in  supplying   one   another's   require 
ments. 

13.  This  variety   of   quality  is  universal;   that   is,   it 
extends    throughout    nature,    animate     and    inanimate, 
physical  and  spiritual,  and  is  governed  always  by  the  one 
simple  rule  of  unity  in  a  common  aim,  so  that,  with  in 
animate  things,  if  we  wish  to  improve  their  quality,  we 
must  improve  their  texture.     That  is,  we  must  so  shape 
and  organise  their  different  parts  that  they  will  more 
readily    adjust   themselves   to    the    requirements    of   the 
body  of  which  they  form  part,  and  it  is  just  the  same 
with  all  animate  life,  whether  physical  or  spiritual. 

14.  The  only  way  to  the  development  of  life,  then, 
is  by  improvement  in  the  quality  or  texture  of  natural 
substance,    by    the    process    of    organising    its    different 
parts  in  the  common  aim  of  helping  one  another  in  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  a  body. 

15.  Every  improvement  in  this  organisation  involves 
a  change  of  condition  or  form.    A  physical  organisation 
of    inanimate    substance    by    man,    such    as    mechanical 
machinery,  does  not,  of  course,  develop  the  understand 
ing   of  that  substance,   because   development   of  under 
standing    can    only    take    place    where    a   natural    body 
exerts  the  energy,  by  which  an  act  is  done;  but  every 
conscious  act  of  organisation  of  this  kind — whether  the 
act  is  done  under  the  impulse   of  fear  or  attraction- 
results  in  a  development   of  understanding,   and  every 
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development  of  understanding  means  a  development  of 
feeling,  or  sensitiveness. 

16.  Every  development  of  quality  is  manifested  by 
an  increasing  delicacy,  or  tenuity,   or  subtileness.     For 
instance,  the  same  substance,  in  a  liquid  form,  is  more 
sensitive  than  in  a  solid,  and  it  is  still  more  sensitive  in 
the  form  of  vapour;  and  so,  in  the  perfect  spiritual  form, 
there  is  perfect  understanding  of,  and  therefore,  sensi 
tiveness  to,  all  things  in  the  Universe. 

17.  Every   conscious   development    of   quality   -   -  in 
volving,    as    it    does,    increased    sensitiveness — means    a 
greater  knowledge,  both  of  pleasure  and  of  pain — that 
is,  of  good  and  evil. 

18.  All  pleasures  and  pains  are  the  results  of  condi 
tions  within  the  body  that  feels  them ;  they  are  influenced 
by  external  causes,  but  by  keeping  one's  body  in  perfect 
harmony,    one    can    exclude    evil,    and    therefore    pain. 
There  is  no  limit  to  this  power,  but  of  course  one's  body 
cannot    have   perfect   freedom    from    pain,    while    in    an 
imperfect  condition. 

19.  There  is  no  pleasure  anyone  can  imagine,  which 
is  not  available  to  each  of  us  in  the  perfect  condition 
of  life.     In  this  condition,  we  may  have  the  enjoyment 
of  everything  in  the  Universe,  and  it  is  not  possible  for 
anyone  to  imagine  anything  beyond  the  Universe. 

20.  It  must  be  realised,  however,  that  the  forms  or 
conditions,  assumed  by  natural  bodies,  are  adapted  by 
the   Ruler   of   the   Universe   so   as  to   be   suited   to   the 
degree  of  our  development.     As,  therefore,  one  develops 
one's  own  quality,   so  does  one's  taste  require   a  better 
quality  of  the  form  in  which  we  take  our  pleasures.     In 
a  pure  mental  or  spiritual  form   of  life,   therefore,   we 
need  our  pleasures  in  a  similar  form,  and  so   abandon 
material  forms  of  pleasure. 

21.  In   all   human    organisations    of   natural    things, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that  the  enjoyments 
offered  to  the  members  should  be  such  as  will  be  attrac- 
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tive  to  them,  in  fact,  and  not  merely  such  as  human 
authority  may  think  ought  to  be  attractive  to  them. 
The  Euler  of  the  Universe  adopts  that  Rule  in  making 
provision  for  our  living,  and  there  is  no  justification  for 
our  departure  from  it.  The  way  to  induce  people  to 
abandon  evil  forms  of  pleasure,  is  to  develop  harmony 
in  national  organisation;  in  other  words,  it  is  to  get  all 
to  join  in  the  common  aim  of  providing  a  better  quality 
of  enjoyment  for  everyone. 

22.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  all  forms  of  natural 
substance  in  the  Universe  are  moving  towards  a  develop 
ment  of  their  quality,  to  the  end  that  each  may  reach  a 
condition  of  such  delicacy  and  sensitiveness,  that  it  may 
associate  in  harmony  with,  and  have  a  perfect  enjoyment 
of,  all.     The  one  simple  rule  we  are  required  to  follow, 
in  order  to  secure  this  enjoyment  is  that  in  every  act, 
of  every  kind,  in  our  lives,  we  will  obey  the  rule,  "Love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself."     Every  such  act  involves  us 
in  association  with  other  natural  things,  these  things  con 
stitute  a  body,  and  it  is  in  this  body  that  we  can  do 
good  or  evil.     The  difference  between  a  good  and  an 
evil  act  may  be  defined  as  the  difference  between  giving 
and  taking.     If  we   go   into   a  body   to   give   ourselves 
whole-heartedly  to  its  aim,  as  we  do  in  a  football  team, 
we  are  doing  a  good  act,  but  if  we  go  into  it,  to  take 
as  much  out  of  it,  as  we  can,  for  ourselves — as  we  are 
invited  to  do  in  national  enterprise  under  Laissez  Faire 
—we  do  an  evil  act.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
true  giving,  as  in  football,  is  productive,  not  wasteful, 
giving. 

23.  The  Ruler  of  this  Universe  is  a  living  Being  of 
such  delicate  and  sensitive  nature,  and  with  such  power 
of  permeation,  that  He  is  present  at  all  times,  in  every 
atom  of  natural  substance.     His  attention  to,  and  under 
standing   of,   each   atom,   is   such  that  He   adjusts   His 
power  so  that  it  is  given  with  every  act  of  every  atom 
in  harmony,   and  withdrawn,   as  it  is  used  in   conflict. 
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He,  at  the  same  time,  sets  up  the  conditions  that  result 
from  such  acts,  all  of  which  conditions  aid  natural  things 
to  develop  themselves  into  conscious  and  responsible 
beings,  capable  of  helping  this  Ruler  in  his  task. 

24.  This  Ruler  is  not  concerned  about  our  contempla 
tion  of  Him.  His  only  concern,  manifested  in  life,  is 
that  we  devote  ourselves  to  His  work,  which  is  the  de 
velopment  of  our  full  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  His 
power.  This  life,  into  which  He  invites  us,  is1  not  a 
narrow,  anaemic  or  inactive  existence,  it  is  a  broad,  full- 
blooded  and  energetic  life,  in  which  we  may  have  the 
very  refinement  of  enjoyment  of  all  the  strength,  and 
variety,  and  beauty,  of  the  Universe,  if  we  but  agree  to 
share  it  with  others. 

There  is  a  not  uncommon  impression  that  Heaven 
is  a  place  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  give  up 
earthly  enjoyments  because  they  are  what  is  called 
wicked  or  sinful.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
evidence  at  all  in  support  of  this  idea.  It  is  the  out 
come  of  the  teaching  of  academic  philosophy  and  is 
opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  only  reason  why 
we  are  advised,  or  called  upon,  to  give  up  earthly 
pleasures  is  that  those  of  heaven  are  more  enjoyable 
to  us.  The  only  difference  between  heaven  and  earth  is 
the  degree  of  organisation  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
law.  In  a  heavenly  condition  one  has  perfect  control 
of  one's  forces — that  is,  perfect  self-control  and  there 
fore  all  power  and  enjoyment,  while  in  an  earthly  con 
dition  one  is  lacking  in  self-control  and  so  in  full  power 
and  enjoyment;  for  instance,  the  great  man  in  any 
department  of  life  is  great  only  because  he  has  greater 
control  of  his  forces  in  that  direction,  but  it  is  obviously 
foolish  to  suggest  that  he  has  less  enjoyment  in  that 
department  than  one  who  is  not  great  in  it. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  Universe  that  Jesus  Christ 
described,  but  the  more  one  examines  His  teaching,  the 
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more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  He  looked  at  life  from 
the  point  of  view  of  perfection,  whereas  we  regard  it 
from  out  of  the  confusion  of  imperfection. 

He  taught  that,  in  every  act,  our  one  thought  should 
be,  how  to  secure  harmony  with  our  fellows.  He  said 
also,  "He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me;  and  he  that 
gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth  abroad."  That  is  to 
say,  every  act  of  each  of  us,  however  simple,  must  be 
either  good  or  evil:  in  other  words,  it  either  develops 
or  wastes  power,  it  is  therefore,  a  matter  of  conse 
quence  to  one's  self  and  to  others.  It  may  also  be 
realised  what  Jesus  meant  by  such  statements  as,  "I  am 
in  my  Father,  and  you  in  me,  and  I  in  you,"  if  the 
power  of  permeation  of  different  bodies  of  well-organised 
natural  substance,  by  one  another,  is  kept  in  mind. 

I  would  remind  the  reader  that  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  theory  or  opinion  in  this  description  of  the  Universe — 
my  theories  or  opinions  are  not  of  public  value. — This  is 
the  view  of  life  that  is  seen  if  one  regards  only  demon 
strable  facts,  and  refrains  from  setting  up  imaginary 
limitations  upon  the  power  of  natural  things,  to  develop 
or  unfold  the  quality  of  the  substance  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

I  would  suggest  to  those  who  dispute  this  statement 
that  it  is  idle  for  them  to  say  merely  that  they  do  not 
agree  with  it,  when  all  they  have  to  do  in  order  to 
completely  discredit  it  is  to  show  one  demonstrable  fact, 
of  any  kind,  inconsistent  with  it. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  then,  is  to  urge  investiga 
tion  into  this  one  question.  Is  the  statement  of  Jesus 
true  that  the  Universe  is  inevitably  governed  by  the 
simple  law  I  have  described? 

This  question  is  very  easily  settled,  because,  if  one 
act,  however  simple,  can  be  demonstrated,  in  which  the 
consequences  are  not  wholly  determined  by  this  law, 
then  that  statement  is  untrue,  and  the  Christian  doctrine 
is  disproved. 

In  our  philosophic  and  scientific  works,  there  are  de 
scribed  a  great  number  of  "natural  laws,"  or  "prin 
ciples,"  which,  it  is  said,  govern  the  consequences  of 
different  acts  of  natural  bodies.  If,  then,  anyone, 
learned  in  philosophy  or  science,  can  show  one  act,  in 
which  the  consequences  have  been  governed  by  any  one 
of  these  "laws,"  or  "principles,"  that  will  disprove  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  law  taught  by  Jesus. 

But  no  one  need  fear  for  this  statement  of  Jesus;  it 
is  the  simple  and  wonderful  truth,  which,  for  perhaps 
fifteen  hundred  years,  has  been  buried  beneath  a  con 
fused  mass  of  false  ideas,  the  product  of  academic 
thought. 

Why,  then,  need  we  hesitate?  Since  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  power  and  enjoyment  can  be  won  in 
life,  why  do  we  not  all  try  to  keep  in  that  way?  It  is 
foolish  to  try.  to  secure  enjoyment  by  ways  that  have 
never  once  succeeded  in  history. 

If,  therefore,  this  is  the  only  true  way  to  power, 
there  is  one  simple  rule  for  each  of  us,  and  for  every 
natural  body,  in  every  act  in  life,  namely,  think  of  the 
natural  things  involved  in  that  act — there  can  only  be 
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natural  things  involved  in  every  act — see  that  the  in 
terests  of  these  things  are  reconciled  in  a  common  aim, 
as  are  the  interests  of  members  of  a  football  team,  and 
and  then  devote  one's  self  whole-heartedly  to  the  fur 
therance  of  that  aim. 

In  New  Zealand  we  have  a  military  army  of  men  and 
women,  who  have  given  their  services,  and  many  of  them 
their  lives,  to  the  purpose  of  defending  our  freedom  from 
foreign  domination. 

This  army  has  been  organised  as  one  body,  in  which 
it  has  been  found  that  the  only  way  to  power,  is  to  so 
adjust  its  human  energy  and  its  property,  that  all  parts 
are  organised  in  the  common  aim  of  ascertaining,  pro 
ducing,  and  delivering,  the  requirements  of  each  part; 
in  other  words,  it  has  been  organised  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  law. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  men  and  women  of  this 
army  could  go  through  the  operations,  involved  in  this 
process,  without  developing  a  great  body  of  mental 
power,  and  the  main  question  before  New  Zealand  to-day, 
is,  whether  it  is  going  to  allow  this  power  to  be  dissi 
pated  in  the  pursuit  of  the  separate  aims  into  which  the 
national  enterprise  is  now  divided;  or  will  it  perpetuate 
this  body  by  making  it  the  nucleus  of  a  combination, 
based  upon  the  natural  law,  in  which  all  interests  in 
New  Zealand  may  be  joined,  in  the  common  aim  of 
ascertaining,  producing,  and  delivering  the  requirements, 
in  human  service  and  property — of  the  best  quality 
obtainable — of  every  member  of  our  nation. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  power,  developed 
in  the  minds  of  our  soldiers  by  their  association  with  one 
another  in  a  common  aim,  should  be  preserved  and  fos 
tered,  and  why  the  rest  of  the  nation  should  be  incor 
porated  with  it. 

1.  Those  men  and  women  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
common  aim  of  this  body  are  still  members  of  it.  All 
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the  demonstrable  evidence  we  have,  supports  the  view 
that  the  minds,  that  is,  the  mental  or  spiritual  bodies, 
of  these  men  and  women,  would  be  developed  in  pro 
portion  to  what  they  gave  in  the  common  aim  of  this 
body,  and  that  they,  in  common  with  the  minds  of  living 
members,  will  be  influenced  by  the  future  of  this  body. 

2.  For  some  years,  the  members  of  this  army  have 
been  trained  in  the  practice  of  giving  their  minds  wholly 
to  service  in  a  body.     This  means  that,  under  Laissez 
Faire,  all  of  them  are  at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared 
with  those  who  remained  at  home,  practising  separate 
aims.     Many  of  them  need  the  moral  support  available 
to   them  as  members  of  a  body,   and   all   of  them  will 
suffer  if  they  have  to  revert  to  self-seeking  aims. 

3.  It  is  a  practical  impossibility  to  justly  treat,  by  a 
money  allowance  or  pension,  those  who  have  been  dis 
abled,  and  the  families  of  those  who  have  been  killed  or 
injured.     The  only  possible  method,  fair  to  our  soldiers, 
is  that  the  national  enterprise  shall  be  directed  to  the 
ascertainment    and    provision    of    the    requirements,    in 
human  service  and  property,  of  all  of  our  people,  when 
full  justice  can  be  done  to  our  soldiers  and  their  families. 

4.  Power   production   experts    are    agreed    that   the 
waste  of  power,  resulting  from  the  pursuit  of  separate 
aims  in  national  enterprise,  is  very  great.     In  England, 
it  has  been  estimated,  by  responsible  and  successful  men, 
that  the  nation  did  not,  before  the  war,  get  more  than 
one  per   cent,   of  the  true  value   of  its  human  energy, 
and  in  New  Zealand,  competent  experience  has  put  this 
figure  at  less  than  five  per  cent.     In  other-  words,  these 
estimates  mean,  that  in  England,  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  national  power  was  wasted,  and  in  New  Zealand, 
ninety-five  per  cent.    The  data,  on  which  these  estimates 
are  made,  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  the  estimates  are 
therefore,  unreliable,  but  anyone  who  cares  to  investigate 
the  matter,  will  find  that  the  waste   is  very  great,   and 
that  there  is  no  serious  obstacle  preventing  New  Zealand 
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from  raising  its  standard  of  living,  within  a  few  years, 
by  several  hundred  per  cent. 

It  must  be  realised,  however,  that  the  aim  of  our 
army  was  war,  and  that  in  war,  secrecy,  and  therefore, 
arbitrary  control,  and  discipline,  are  essential.  But  no 
people  has  been  able  to  endure  that  form  of  government, 
indefinitely,  and  security  and  prosperity  can  only  be 
found  in  a  policy  of  attraction,  which  requires  self-dis 
cipline,  and  organisation  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
on  which  our  football  is  controlled;  where  everything  is 
open,  and  the  leaders  are  experts,  who  have  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  general  body. 

Soldiers!      Investigate    this    matter!      The    essential 
factis   of  life  are  simple.      Realise  that   life   is  solely   a 
matter  of  the  practical  adjustment  of  natural  things  in 
harmony   with   one   another.      Do   not   be   led   back   into 
obedience  to  our  academic  "laws"  and  "principles"  and 
"systems."      Do  not   put  yourselves  under  the   control 
of  "talkers'"'  or  "intellectuals."     You  know  it  would  be 
wrong  to  do  so  in  war  and  in  your  games.     It  is  equally 
wrong  in  national  industry.      The  law  of  the  Universe, 
by  which  alone  we  gain  power,  is  quite  easy  to  under 
stand.     You  have  won  security  and  reputation  for  your 
selves,  and  for  us,  by  organising  for  War,  in  obedience 
to  that  law.     Lead  us  now  into  productive  organisation 
on   the    same    basis.      This    policy    has    never   failed    in 
history.       It    is     advocated,     and     all     I     have    written 
is     summed      up,      by     your      Divisional      General      in 
the    following    terms:— "The    whole    Division    has    been 
actuated  by  a  corporate  spirit,  which  New  Zealand  must 
foster  in  the  future;  with  one  common  aim,  united  for 
one   object,  there   is   practically  nowhere   New   Zealand 
may  not  go." 
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